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EASTER LILIES. 


| BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 








Tue Lord is risen! From outthe garden tomb, 














JARE Set amid lilies’ fair and fragrant bloom, 
The Conqueror, triumphant from the dead, 
> Bright and serene, uplifts his royal head. 
Scent of his garments’ spicery and balm 
RK, Distills through all the garden. Pure and calm, 
OGUE. His loving glance, emerging from the tomb, 
Rests on the lilies, hallowing all their bloom. 
Fe Glad shines the golden sun on Easter Day! 
A healing beam gilds earth with brightest ray. 
Amid the lilies Christ hath second birth; 
Arisen Lord is here revealed to earth. 
First fruit of them that sleep! Oh! mighty 
Lord, 
Forever be thy holy name adored ! 
Hope of the world! Oh! conqueror over 
2 death, 
rs, Den’ Shed o’er our souls the lilies’ odorous breath ; 
That, with pure heart and spotless hand, we 
we pro may 
L~ -_ 4 Lift up to thee our songs on Easter Day ; 
can While in each heart, released from sin’s dark 
complete tomb, 
r Attach- The lily of thy holy love may bloom. 
n, Mass St. Louis, Mo. 
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AS, VISITING. 
WN, 
BY H, H. 
uses : ‘ , . 
ew York ‘@™ IrTisa trite thing to say that Americans 
+ do not know anything about the true art of 
3, visiting. We have been saying so for 
cin and years, and yet nobody mends his ways. 
rbs, ¥: We shall keep on saying so, very likely, as 
, oe 1888, long as the Republic lasts, and matters will 
Sg Fy not be much bettered. But there are some 
A es ¢ 
ee Ft abuses that itis a comfort simply to speak 





one’s mind about, even if one knows per- 
fectly well that no good will come of it; and 
this is one of them There are some unan- 
| swerable questions which it is a satisfac- 
tion to keep on asking in the form of ejacu- 
lations, to which nobody is expected to re- 
“ply; and this is one of them. Why need the 
American be the only creature under 
Heaven who does not know any easy way 





Ons. of having a good time with his neighbors? 
tH CO. The German picks up his babies, his wife, 
RK. his immediate ancestors, back to the second 
a and third generation, if need be, and trudges 
Se out of an evening to a great garden, where 
ag there are scores of his friends, also, with 
eo their babies, wives, grandfathers, and grand- 
oO Mothers. Each buys his own beer and 
ouINES, cakes; and there they sit till bedtime, talk- 
—f ing or nodding, as they choose. Nobody is 
R, under obligation to anybody; nobody is 
LO, BM. % Tesponsible for anybody; everybody 
— goes home when he is ready; and nobody 
—F¥ Comes unless he likes. If the German 

Wants to have an evening festivity at 
<i on home, he will call in fifty of his friends 
Aes with less ceremony than we would make 
ad for six. He would just as soon trim his 
5 in house with carrot-tops as with anything 
0008 else, 80 they are green and graceful. He 
cket Will stick a candle in a tin socket on a win- 
GNSs.- dow-sash to light his path, and pin up a red 
ged Cate table-cloth for a decoration, if nothing else 
Comes to his hand. A potato salad and a 
BN. Ye rp of veal are good enough for a feast 
PRESS or him. He keeps every birthday, every 
hati anniversary day, every holiday, as honestly 
Pe 88 a religieuse and as heartily as a child. 
— e The plain, placid, loving German woman 


. Wears gowns of no particular fashion; goes 








where her husband goes; does what he 
does; and adds the unfailing leaven of her 
perpetual content to the everyday cheer of 
their everyday life. They sing together 
and they play together and they go to the 
theater together. They take long pedestri- 
an trips together, father and mother and all 
the babies. They pick up their friends 
along the road; they halt to lunch at friends’ 
houses. Itis not a question of giving and 
taking, of conferring and discharging. It is 
simply a current of good-fellowship, the 
natural interchange and association of 
people simple-hearted enough to regard all 
neighbors as comrades, and comradeship as 
a necessity of life. 

The Frenchman’s social life is on a 
higher plane. He is elegant, he is artistic; 
but he is forever social. He has in the city 
his open salon, where, without lure of food 
or reward of display, clever women and 
clever men come together and talk. He 
has in the village his fétes, his ceremonials, 
where hundreds of people are merry on 
hundreds of days in the year. Even the 
court asks those whom it desires to honor 


to hunting parties in wild forests and to 


out-of-door sports at rural palaces. To be 
born in France is to be gay. ‘‘Sunny 


i‘rance ” was said not so much of the skies 
as of the people; and there is another say- 
ing which is even more significant: ‘‘ No 
two Frenchmen but are of kin to each 
other.” 

Even the proverbially surly and clumsy 
John Bull is genial and graceful in 
his hospitality. The generous, free-and- 
easy hospitality of the English country 
house has passed into proverbial mention. 
The hunts, the archery meetings, and 
the county balls are all gatherings 
of a social and festive character quite 
beyond anything we have in America; 
and, if the English dinner party be a little 
ponderous and solemn, the English break- 
fast party more than atones for it. 

Why can we do none of these things? Or 
why, attempting to do them, do we so uni- 
formly blunder into heaviness, weariness, 
and general burdensomeness ? There 
must be something radically wrong some- 
where. Everybody can count on his one 
hand—lucky fellow if he did not have fin- 
gers to spare—the houses he knows into 
which it is a real and unalloyed pleasure to 
go for an evening or for a week; the people 
he knows whom it is a real and unalloyed 
pleasure to ask to his own. And the fault 
does not lessen. As we grow, on the whole, 
to be a richer and more prosperous people, 
we do not have any better times, Rather the 
contrary. Informality, ready cordiality, 
unostentatious welcome to friends or stran- 
gers—all these are certainly becoming more 
and more uncommon. And the result is 
that among the masses, people of aver- 
age means and average culture, life 
is unwholesomely dull. Everywhere—in 
villages, in towns, in suburbs of cities—one 
hears the complaint that there is ‘‘ nothing 
going on”; or, as it is sometimes most ludi- 
crously phrased, ‘‘ there is no society at all.” 
The individual families live in a species of 
solitary confinement within the four walls 
of their respective houses; and out of this 
lack of mutual interest and good-fellowship 
grow up all manner of evils, whose. real 
root is not suspected. Gossip and all man- 
ner of uncharitableness thrive in the minds 
and on the tongues of men and women who 
only half know each other’s lives and half 
comprehend each other’s natures. Stolid 
indifference to public measures, to the pub- 








lic good—this has its very stronghold in the 
selfish seclusion of individuals. A com- 
munity is only a family on a large scale; 
and, really, the unsocial way in which the 
average American community lives is 
almost as absurd and unnatural as it would 
be for the members of one family to shut 
themselves up eachin his ownroom, eating 
solitary meals, going solitary ways to sol- 
itary occupations. 
There are three essentials which must be 
understood and acted on before visits and 
visiting will ever fulfill the ideal of the 
pleasure they ought to be and to give. 
First, nothing must be done for pa- 
rade or show. No matter how rich 
a man may be, if he sets on his dinner-table 
one thing, either to be eaten or to be looked 
at, simply for show, it is a challenge and an 
offense. Of course, nobody is so absurd as 
to maintain that the rich must make dinners 
of herbs because the poor cannot afford 
stalled oxen. A very feast of good things, 
both for the eye and the palate, can be set 
out without any attempt at or any sug- 
gestion of mere parade, mere display. There 
are plenty of ways in which a man may ad- 
vertise his wealth, if he likes, without doing 
it in his hospitality. To do it there, 
or even to seem to doit there, is the very 
essence of vulgarity and real inhospitality. 
To avoid by every possible devise and by 
the utmost tact the bare suggestion that the 
guest is the recipient, and not the conferer 
of favors is the first principle of entertain- 
ing. To ask a man to your house and treat 
him as if he were inspector of wines or tax- 
gatherer on silver is a piece of very coarse 
stupidity; and to make a very great differ- 
ence between the way you live when you 
are alone and the way you live when you 
have friends under your roof is surely a 
very direct way of injuring one’s own self- 
respect, of casting an unpleasant reflection 
on one’s own personal standard of taste. 
The second essential of the ideal visit 
and visiting is that the host, not the guest, 
set the limit of the visit. There is so very 
false a notion in this country on this point 
that it almost seems as if it must spring out 
of a national lack of directness and sincerity. 
Everybody knows, when he asks a friend to 
his house, how long he wants him to stay. 
There may be fifty reasons combining to 
make him very glad of a visit three days 
long, and very much inconvenienced by 
one longer. Honest people ought to find 
no difficulty in saying this; and honest peo- 
ple take no offense at hearing it. This does 
away with all possibility of misconstruc- 
tion on either side, with all uncertainties 
as to welcome, with all fears of intrusion. 
A third essential of ideal visits and 
visiting is that there be on the part of the 
host no strained effort to entertain or 
amuse the guest; on the part of the guest 
no expectation of being amused or enter- 
tained. Simply to meet for the interchange 
of good-will and cordiality, the usual cur- 
rent of life going on undisturbed, the 
habits of the family remaining unchanged— 
this is the true social visit. The man who 
knows how to “drop in” of an evening, 
draw his chair up to your hearth as if it 
were his own, and fall into the usual even- 
ing routine of the household as if he were 
a member of it—how welcome he always is! 
The man who comes to stay under your 
roof for a season, and who, without being 
intrusive or familiar, makes you feel that 
he is at ‘‘home” with you and is content 
in his usual fashion of occupation—how 
delightful a guest he is, And the houses— 









ah! how few of them!—into which one can 
go fora day or a week and feel sure that 
the family routine is in no wise altered, the 
family comfort in no wise lessened, but, on 
the contrary, increased by his presence— 
what joy it is to cross their thresholds. 
What good harbors of refuge they are to 
weary wanderers! 

When the world mends its ways’ in these 
regards, when these essentials are fulfilled, 
the lost art of conversation will revive; 
hospitality will be worthy of its name; and 
householding and homekeeping become, as 
they ought to be, the greatest pleasures a 
man can have. 








THE CONGREGATIONAL CRISIS. 





BY PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D. 





THERE are some things of which we can 
say, ‘‘the worse the better.” Perhaps we 
can already say it of the Brooklyn Advisory 
Council. Its proceedings have created pro- 
found alarm and reaction. Two things 
seem equally certain: that iis mistakes 
were numerous and grave; and that the 
majority of its members, at the time, neither 
intended nor apprehended the evils which 
we deprecate. 

Abundant statements are coming from 
good men and true, who were entangled 
unawares in those proceedings, and who 
now, more or less, disavow them. It comes, 
from one and another, that there was not 
and could not be full discussion upon the 
various points; it was simply impossible, 
for some who wished it, to get the floor; 
the prevailing sentiment ‘‘ affected debate,” 
to restraining opposition; in some grave 
matters the members were misled by their 
confidence in experienced leaders, and thus 
certain topics were considered and decided 
against their own judgment; essential 
changes of phraseology were definitely 
promised, which for some reason were not 
made. And the final result was publicly 
presented without suitable time or oppor- 
tunity to rectify it. One member writes 
that the Council was ruled by such persons 
as —— and —— and —— and ——-; and 
another has stated in print that, while there 
was no dishonest man there, certain ‘‘ very 
able men honestly meant to throw the 
weight of the Council just as far on the side 
of Plymouth Church and its pastor as possi- 
ble”; that ‘‘they went for that purpose ” 
and ‘“‘were called for that purpose”; and 
the nature and circumstances of the assem- 
bly gave them the opportunity. 

The simple truth is that too many things 
were decided in too short a time by too 
many persons, called together on a princi- 
ple of selection quite too one-sided. But 
the evils are none the less to be deprecated. 
They are a burden to be rolled off. The 
comforting aspect of fhe case is that it was 
so palpably overdone. Already the honored 
moderator is compelled to disclaim the fatal 
permission to drop scandalous persons with- 
out censure and to call for help to work the 
impracticable ‘‘commission,” from those 
who repudiate the whole thing. Another 
eminent member publicly pronounces the 
very case for which the Council framed 
the rule of ‘‘ wise discretion,” in selecting 
charges, to be no case of wise discretion. 

The defense by Professor Dwight (in the 
N. Y. Tribune) shows how his cause labors. 
His justification for the extraordinary trans- 
gression of the letter-missive in arranging» 





for a trial is that the Council “ would 
have satisfied itself,” would have ‘‘acted 
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like a fool and have better stayed at 
home,” had it not taken that unauthorized 
step. A curious confusidn of two things: 
first, that Plymouth Church actually ‘‘stul- 
tified” the whole subject when it delib- 
erately omitted that vital poimt from the 
letter-missive; and, secondly, if he will 
pardon my use of his own comparison, that 
it was a fool’s errand to go there on such an 
invitation. That was the reason why some 
did hot go. They thoughtthe case stulti- 
fied beforehand. When he seeks to find 
some sanction for his anomalous commis- 
sion in my clear proposal of a regular 
council, to have been called by Plymouth 
Church in accordance with a list of churches 
and a letter-missive, drawn up by disinter- 
ested persons outside, it is certainly a 
singular fruit of the ‘‘ twenty years,” where- 
of he speaks, devoted to ‘‘the interpreta- 
tion of language.” And when he seems to 
maintain that ‘‘ all courts” are ‘‘ passive” in 
the same sense as is that extraordinary com- 
mission, he surely forgets that the court 
exists, and is provided with its prosecuting 
officer, appointed and paid on purpose to 
make it active and aggressive; and it does 
not throw all the burden upon the witness 
or other private persons, to proceed at their 
own cost, responsibility, and peril. 

It is one of the healthy indications con- 
cerning that Council that many of its mem- 
bers complain that the plain constructions 
of its doings are ‘‘misrepresentations.” 
But it can be and has been clearly shown 
that, though it arose from the immatur- 
ity of its deliberations, rather than 
from fixed mtention, that Council 
really did—either in its action, orin its de- 
liverances by specific assertion, or by the 
looseness of its utterance in view of the spe- 
cific cases aimed at—become chargeable with 
such results as these: (1.) It grievously im- 
paired the ancient meaning of our church 
covenant. (2.) It virtually abrogated 
church discipline. (3.) It set aside the rights 
of churchmembers to a fair trial. (4) It 
substantially reversed the sound deliverances 
of a former council on the same issue of 
the same church. (5.) It practically resist- 
ed the rights of admonition in sister 
churches. (6.) It substituted illegitimate 
for legitimate methods of investigation. 
(7.) It ‘‘ removed the ancient landmark ” of 
the letter-missive, egregiously transcending 
its own charter and constitution. (8.) It 
openly set aside and discredited before the 
world the time-honored methods of the Con- 
gregational system. 

These things have been elsewhere sufli- 
ciently shown by myself and others. Let 
me add a little more in detail on two other 
points: (9.) The Council specifically abro- 
rogated the standing practice, the com- 
mon law of mutual councils. It as- 
serted ‘‘ the right ”‘of Plymouth Church 
to object to Mrs. Moulton’s selection 
of churches; affirmed that it ‘had not lost 
thé opportunity ” of objecting at the time 
when the objections were communicated; 
and, though with some Delphic hesitancy, 
declared it ‘‘ very desirable,” “if not almost 
essential,” ‘‘that all the churches called 
should have the confidence of both parties 
in respect to impartiality.” Now, passing 
by the faintness of the utterance to its real 
significance in the presence of the facts, 
this is a virtual assertion of the right of 
unlimited objection on the part of a church 
to any member of a mutual council pro- 
posed by the person requesting the council, 
and apparently at any stage of the prelim- 
inary arrangements, This, so far as I am 
aware, is wholly a novel principle, and as dan- 
gerous as novel. I cannot find that in the 
most exciting circumstances of all our his- 
tory such a claim has ever been enforced 
or even asserted. Certainly in that most 
famous Dorchester controversy of Dr. Cod- 
man the two parties to the first council sep- 
arately designated each six churches unhin- 
dered; and in the second council they each 
separately chose four churches and jointly 
selected (by agreement) only the ninth. 
So in the almost equally famous Fitchburg 
mutual councils of Dr. Worcester the same 
course was maintained. Undoubtedly it is 
‘desirable ” to have all the churches equal- 
ly acceptable to both parties, as it would be 
still more desirable to have no parties at all. 
But to say or imply that it is ‘‘ essential” is 
to set up a principle which, it is believed, 
never has nor would have been accepted or 
admitted in the whole history of the denom- 





ination. For it is aprinciple that, in the 
broad and loose form in which the Advisory 
Council left it, might absolutely frustrate 
any mutual council, when seemingly 
granted. The powerful majority has only 
to say of every church specially proposed 
by the solitary and helpless individual, even 
after that church has been notified of the 
selection, ‘‘ We challenge it as prejudiced,” 
and he finds himself in the hands of a one- 
sided council; or, if he uses the same 
“‘right” of objection, no couneil ean be 
called. The principle, if carried out, either 
works complete church tyranny or ecclesias- 
tical chaos. The ancient and settled method 
of permitting each party to nominate, un- 
hindered, one-half the council from such 
churches as he may suppose will vigilantly 
guard his rights—so long as he chooses from 
those churches that are in regular fellow- 
ship in our communion—as it is the historic 
method, so it is the only sound one; and, 
though it has some liabilities, yet works 
well in practice, guards carefully the rights 
of both parties, and almost never fails to 
reach equitable and satisfactory results. No 
other principle can be substituted for it 
The individual cannot be deprived of his 
right, except so far as he voluntarily con- 
sents to waive it. And so long as our 
churches are kept pure no serious abuse 
can come by it. At all events, it has been 
our settled common law. 

One other point (9) should be mentioned 
still more distinctly: the remarkable pro- 
visions made by the Advisory Council to 
cut off redress for its own extraordinary 
action. By improperly bringing in the 
Andover letter and advising against it, the 
Council hastened to anticipate and extin- 
guish beforehand the action of all the other 
three thousand churches. Moreover, when 
providing its own ecccentric ‘‘ commission,” 
it took express pains to say that this was 
done to ‘‘protect Plymouth Church from 
future vexatious proceedings.” And it also 
undertook to restrict this singular creation 
and finality of its own to the period of 
‘*sixty days,” first proposed as thirty. 

In view of all these remarkable pro- 
cedures, one might almost say that the ac- 
tion of this Council was a grand though 
unintentional coup d’état, a reversal of nearly 
all the chief principles of our church con- 
stitution and polity. It was binding us 
with more than ‘‘seven new ropes” and 
‘‘oreen withes,” that are destined to be 
‘broken as a thread of tow.” Our churches 
cannot accept them, but by ceasing to be 
what they have been and what, by the 
grace of God, they will continue to be. 
And, while this singular action must now 
pass into history, it will be as a beacon-light 
on a reef of rocks. The seeming endanger- 
ment of our polity, by rousing a timely re- 
sistance, may prove its salvation. The gun 
that was loaded tothe muzzle has burst in 
the discharge. We profoundly honor the 
men and resolutely reject their measures, 

For what was the real issue of all these 
innovations and revolutions? Why all this 
reversal of our fundamental polity? What 
mighty object called for these costly 


sacrifices? It was done, however un- 
intentionally, to screen from a fair, 
full, and _ satisfactory investigation a 


minister of the Gospel, who, however 
eminent, eloquent, and excellent, when he 
walks forth among his countrymen, is prob- 
ably viewed by every second man he meets, 
whether rightly or wrongly, as lost to 
purity, honor, and truth. Not to shield 
him from hasty and unjust condemnation; 
but, I repeat it, to shield him from a fair, 
full, satisfactory investigation. That is 
all that any person is demanding. And if 
to make this demand is to encounter 
obloquy, so be it. The world and the 
Church shail judge who is right. 

Itis useless to say that he has had that 
satisfactory trial. The whole country 
knows that he has not. It knows that in 
the church inquiry some of the supposed 
most important testimony was not taken. 
It knows thatin the civil trial only one 
line of inquiry was followed, and that test- 
imony supposed to be of great import- 
ance could not be admitted. Many per- 
sons also knew that, besides these lines of 
accusation, there are several others, very 
specific and direct, to be explored; diffi- 
cult, no doubt, to the last degree, because of 
the sacred confidences alleged to be con- 
nected with them and the “ aching hearts” 





which, it is averred; strive to hide them 
from all human knowledge. And, while 
the difficulties and intricacies of the case 
doubtless render it ¢asy to bluff off inquiry, 
they all the more impetatively demand the 
firm, thorough; and skillful probing hand. 

Now, in the presence of this simple 
problem—a complete and satisfactory investi- 
gation—neither the Church nor the world 
can be deluded by any pretext of protect- 
ing the independence of the churches or 
by any idle allegation that this is a struggle 
of “High Church” and ‘Low Church,” 
if any mortal knows what, under our 
polity, those phrases mean. They say: 
Cease this babble. The one simple question 
is: Will you either stop this slander or 
punish this crime ? 

And we may thank God that the issue is 
just such as it is. Here is no question of 
abstruse theology nor metaphysical subtlety. 
It is neither more nor less than the fore- 
most question of fundamental morals. It 
involves nothing less than the purity of the 
ministry and the sanctity of Christian 
homes. If there must come the threatened 
divisions (as there must not), we are ready 
to divide just there. 

No doubt it is a most difficult thing to 
push this process, should the most popular 
preacher in the country, backed by an im- 
mense and wealthy church, and with ad- 
herents in every village to denounce fair 
inquiry and inquirers, deliberately defy in- 
vestigation. It is a prodigious strain and 
even crisis of Congregationalism. It would 
strain any system of church government. 
But Puritan Congregationalism will stand 
it and will be the stronger for the strain. If 
it cannot meet such a grand moral issue as 
this, then let it beg pardon for having been 
born. 

I have no doubt that all the essential and 
ascertainable facts of this sad affair must 
yet be laid before a Congregational council, 
whether in the direct trial of Mr. Beecher 
or in dealing with his church for the tolera- 
tion of his alleged misconduct. And I 
have no doubt that this is the only course 
even to save him. He must be positively 
cleared, or he must abide the fate that is 
slowly and surely shutting round him; 
for it seems generally conceded that, 
when we omit all consideration of 
the person and look merely at the pres- 
ent aspect of the facts and tendency of 
opinion, the cloud over him grows darker, 
rather than brighter. A great number of 
persons are now saying: ‘‘I shall hold him 
innocent till he is proved guilty, or until a 
fair and complete investigation is finally 
refused or evaded, and no longer.” 

And, when one considers it, here is a 
most singular thing—that the whole coun- 
try is agitated and the press is for months 
teeming with discussions over a mere ques- 
tion of fact; and yet all this time that fact 
is not tested by the simple, obvious, and 
only method of investigating the whole evi- 
dence. 

The plain way out of this war of words 
might have been for Plymouth Church 
frankly to accept Andover’s proffered help. 
The way now is for Andover, the mother 
of us all, to proceed in due time and by 
regular process to ‘‘ find” definitely and 
certainly whether or no there is a scandal 
tolerated there. The Christian world will 
immediately or gradually accept its “‘ find- 
ing,” and the tumult will cease. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO. 





THE MOODY AND SANKEY CON- 
VENTION. 


“OUR YOUNG MEN—WHAT MORE CAN 
WE DO FOR THEM?” 





BY THE HON. JOHN V, FARWELL. 


Tus question, one of the most important 
that came before the convention of minis- 
ters and laymen called by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey in the interests of aggressive 
Christian work, was one of the subjects 
upon which Mr. Moody might reasonably 
have been expected to speak himself with 
more than his usual earnestness, by all who 
are at all acquainted with his work. In- 
stead of,this, with his business tact, he called 
on John Wannamaker, of Philadelphia, 
to open the discussion, whose wonderful 
business ability, as one of the Centennial 
committee of that city, has manifested itself 
not only in putting life into that greatest of 
public enterprises that has ever in civic 











affairs engaged the attention of our people 
to cement the bonds of our blood-bought 
Union, but, at the same time, as president 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
has projected for its occupancy the finest 
building in the world for such a purpose, 
which will be thrown open to the public on 
the anniversary of our national existence, 
It is the most fitting emblem of the real 
solid basis upon which our free government 
must withstand the assaults of infidelity, 
ignorance, and superstition. As might be 
expected, such a speaker could do nothing 
less than to answer this important question 
with an exhortation to the churches to en- 
courage by every means possible the work 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
to watch over and guide them with all the 
wisdom and prudence at their command. 

This is Christian wisdom, which in civil 
affairs would be called real statesmanship, 
for it looks into the foundations of the 
Christian Church and recognizes the neces- 
sity of a practical recognition of the essen- 
tial unity of Christ’s body, by whatever 
name its different members are called. Mr. 
Moody’s good sense in calling upon him is 
further demonstrated in the fact that Mr, 
W. isa living example of the advice he 
sought to enforce upon that vast audience 
of the best talent of our land. 

That Mr. Moody did not open this sub- 
ject himself may be further accounted for 
in the fact that the results of his labors, 
added to the faithful seed-sowing of such 
an audience as he had before him, wherever 
he has been, in large cities, has culminated, 
either in aiding a building enterprise for 
Young Men’s Christian Associations al- 
ready begun or in inaugurating one upon a 
firm spiritual and financial basis, The 
spirit of revival is the spirit of union, as 
such facts abundantly show. I well remem- 
ber the sorrow that filled the hearts of the 
Chicago friends of the Association when 
their commodious building (the first of its 
kind in the world) was the second time re: 
duced to ashes, in the great fire of 1871. 

One of the projectors of that enterprise. 
while the ruins were still smoking, wrote to 
a friend at the East concerning the great 
calamity that had fallea upon the city, de- 
claring that ‘‘those ashes were sown by | 
our Heavenly Father, and that, therefore, , 
the seed was good.” How has that proph- 
esy been fulfilled in demonstration of the 
proposition herein contained? The burning 
of that building deprived the evangelists of 
their place of holding meetings in Chicago, 
and determined them to go to England 

until it should be rebuilt. The world 
knows the result in the spirit of revival 
that went with and followed them. And 
in the large cities of England and Scotland 
that seed has sprung up in magnificent 
buildings for Young Men’s Christian Asso~ 
ciations, as the legitimate fruit. 

Those men, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, have at the conclusion of their 
labors in each city held a meeting to test 
the genuineness of results; and the God of + 
the 17th chapter of John has met them on 
the platform and crystallized their efforts in 
enduring monuments representing the norm- 
al condition ofall who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth. New 
York has its building, the second one built 
in America; but this will not hinder some- 
thing of alike character taking place in 
New York. And then most appropriately 
Mr. Moody can speak as one who knows 
whereof he affirms when he shall, through 
another added monument of living wit 
nesses to the power of the Gospel of Christ 
which he preaches, say to the churches 
of the United States, in the spirit of 
John Wannamaker’s speech: ‘‘ Encour- 
age Young Men’s Christian Associations.” 

Watch over them in love, and thus per- 
petuate the union with which we have 
labored and prayed in the work of saving 
young men. Then shall this centennial 
year be but the harbinger and prelude to 
the millennial years, when ‘‘the govern: 
ment shall be upon His shoulders.” And all 
envyings and strifes shall cease in the ul- 
broken harmony of a_ perfectly saved 
Church, melted into the spirit of our com- 
mon Master. 

For such union in Christian effort let us 
all pray and labor; and then we can “show 
our faith by our works,” in just as many 
buildings as the young men of our country 
may need, that the Universal Church may 
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— 
exhibit to an unbelieving world that the 
power of Christianity, like leaven, is unify- 
ing its adherents, and thus destroying one of 
the Devil’s strongest arguments against its 
utility. 





—_———— 
I AM! 


BY MARY A, DENISON. 





J WALKED with the sons of the morning, 
1 lifted the pillars of light ; 
I bended the arch of the heaven, 
I fashioned the gates of the night ; 
[said to the ocean, Come hither! 
To the mountains, Be lifted on high ! 
I quickened the earth into action ; 
I set every star in the sky. 


I wrought in the womb of the ages 
Their wonders of marble and gold; 
I wrote upon Fate’s hidden pages 
When they should their treasures unfold. 
To God in the hour creative 
I said: ‘ Let us fashion of clay 
A marvel of beauty and wisdom— 
A lord for the night and the day.” 


Then grew from the Godhead the human, 
Man, fitly and gloriously framed ; 

And sprang from his being the woman, 
Great Mother of all living, named. 

Then came to this union confusion, 
Dread, murder, war, famine, and flood ; 

Till sin, with its snare and delusion, 
Demanded the shedding of blood. 


God spake from his splendor eternal. 
1 answered—all Heaven was still: 
“Send me from the glory supernal, 
Thy mighty decrees to fulfill.”’ 
“Qo, Life of my Life,’’ said the Father, 
* As witness to man of the Law. 
[ breathed in his nostrils my being ; 
Go, bring me mine own without flaw.” 


Icame! Lo! of me it was written 
In light by the finger of God. 
I bore poor humanity’s burden, 
I suffered the scourge of the rod; 
Ihungered, I thirsted, was tempted— 
Death-doomed, by the sins of the race, 
Which by mine own thought was created— 
And God hid his merciful face. 


But now ring, O world, with the triumph ! 
And now rise, O world, from the fall ! 
Sing, captive, whose shackles are broken ! 
Shout, centuries, loosed from your thrall ! 
For I hold grim Death at my bidding, 
The grave is my vassal, my slave ; 
I Am in mine ancient dominion, 
I Am! that am mighty to save. 





“THE CHURCH MAY USE A WISE 
DISCRETION.” 


BY PROF, HENRY COWLES, D.D. 








THEsE words are already becoming 
memorable. They bid fair to mark an 
epoch or “‘ new departure” in the develop- 
ment of Congregational polity. Even now 
they are so familiar to the ear of the read 
ing public that it is almost superfluous to 
replace them in their niche as the keystone 
in the arch of the new system of polity by 
which grievous scandals in the church may 
be summarily disposed of with the least 
Possible trouble or offense, 

“The case may occur that a member 
May openly and notoriously abandon all 
connection with the church, and also be 
charged with a scandalous offense, either by 
public rumor or by specific allegation. In 
such a case, the church may, to avoid a 
greater scandal, use a wise discretion in se- 
lecting the offense on which it shall separate 
him from its fellowship and discharge itself 
from all responsibility for his conduct and 
character.” 

These words—‘‘ wisdom,” “ discretion ” 
—are among the most charming in our 
tongue. Combined intothe phrase ‘‘a wise 
discretion,” they naturally commend them- 
selves to all Christian people as unexcep- 
tionable—so good, indeed, as in the outset 
to bar off all possible objection. It will 
naturally (perhaps too naturally) be pre- 
sumed that ‘‘wisdom” and “discretion” 
Contemplate none but worthy ends and none 
but worthy means for their attainment. 
For, be it considered, if the end sought be 
unworthy the Christian name, radically 
Wrong, then no amount of ‘wise discre- 
tion” can sanctify it. The wiser the dis- 
cretion used for a bad end, the worse. But 
f the ends sought be all right the churches 
Will never object to the use of a wise dis- 
cretion for their attainment. 

With no disrespect for the really worthy 
Men who counsel to ‘‘a wise discretion,” 
let us consider the case in point. 

A churchmember is charged with one or 


investigation into these offenses will dis- 
close yet greater scandals in the church. 
The case is troublesome. It threatens the. 
peace of the church. Nay, more, it im- 
perils somebody’s fair name, and it, there- 
fore, becomes very desirable that this scan- 
dalous member should disappear from the 
church. In this grave emergency the new 
rule comes in and counsels the ‘‘use of a 
wise discretion” in selecting some minor 
offense (such as absence from church ordi- 
nances) as the justifying cause, on the 
ground of which his name may be quietly 
dropped from the roll. Thus, peacefully, 
silently, with the dropping of his name, 
there drops into oblivion both this one or 
more grave scandals already charged and 
also the possibility of sundry greater scan- 
dals. The church is exceedingly. relieved; 
also he whose repitation was imperiled 
may now be considered safe. Do not such 
valuable results reflect honor upon the ‘‘ use 
of a wise discretion”? 

This may appear plausible; but is it not a 
merely surface view? Consider. Scandal 
in the Church of Christ is far other and 
more than a misfortune. It represents sin 
—as smoke does fire. Where scandal is 
there is sin. If the scandal is baseless, the 
sin of slander; if otherwise, the sin of dis- 
graceful crime. By the supposition this 
sin is in the Church of Christ. Hence, we 
must raise the question: For what ends does 
the Church exist at all in this sinning 
world? To cover sin, or to cure it? To 
save the fair name of great offenders from 
reproach, or to root out sins by repentance, 
confession, restitution, if this be possible, 
and radical reformation? Surely, there can 
be but one right answer to this alternative 
question. The Church which assumes it to 
lie within her divine commission to shield 
great scandals from exposure and great 
sinners from the utmost moral pressure 
toward repentance, confession, and a better 
life has mistaken her instructions, not to 
say apostatized from her Lord. 

Will it be said that a church scandal ex- 
posed is a fearful calamity; but the drop- 
ping of a great scandal quietly into oblivion 
is a great relief and of the nature of a real 
gain? Indeed, and is this the doctrine of 
God’s Word, and the law of his providences’ 
and the true intent of church discipline? 
Is it written, He that covereth his sins shall 
prosper? Is it the law of God’s providences 
to drop from human sight great scandals, 
like that of King David and of Peter? 
Does Paul think of church discipline as 
ordained by Christ to weave a thick veil to 
spread over sins such as that incest in the 
Church of Corinth? David’s case was a bad 
one, and, for aught I see, fully in point to 
illustrate our principle, in which remark I 
look only to its relation to the ‘‘use of a 
wise discretion,” and by no means decide 
whether the bottom facts of the Plymouth 
Church scandal are slander or crime. 


Look at the case of David. The scandal 
itself was appalling. The rumors that filled 
the air about the sanctuary and the holy 
hill of Zion shocked the elders of Israel and 
made them hang their heads in shame and 
sorrow. Must this matter be searched out 
and exposed? What if the worst we hear 
should prove but too true, and the fact 
should flash out over the whole land, how 
will the pillars of the throne tremble! How 
will the confidence of the nation in their 
great king go down with a fearful crash! 
Is it not possible to avert those evils, which, 
as the case looks now, may come down like 
an avalanche upon the whole nation? Is 
not this the very place to ‘‘ use a wise dis- 
cretion” to avert a possible evil so fearful 
as this? 

If the Lord had accepted this policy, he 
might have spared Nathan the painful trial 
of that pointed rebuke. And, besides, there 
would have been no Fifty-first Psalm, and 
no Thirtieth Psalm, and perhaps the Lord 
would have omitted the death-scene of that 
lovely first-born child, and we know not 
how many other sad scenes in the after-life 
of Israel’s king; but, then, David (like Saul 
before him) would have been numbered 
among the hopeless apostates whom, to 
avoid a greater scandal, God omits the 
needful effort to save! Tough as the moral 
surgery may be that deals faithfully with 
great scandals and probes to the depth of 
great sins, it is better far than gangrene and 
death. To our present purpose let it be 





God sanctions in his Word and employs 
evermore in his providence he has en- 
grafted into the very constitution of the 
Christian Church, and puts it upon his 
recognized people to apply in all church 
discipline and carry out with unflinching 
fidelity to their Master. 

If the case of a second David had ap- 
peared, in which similar scandals had arisen 
from pure slander, there is not the least 
doubt that the Lord would have probed 
that slander to its core and brought down 
some of his hottest thunderbolts upon the 
heads of the guilty. The point I make is 
that God knows no such policy as conceal- 
ment of sin. ‘‘ There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed, neither hid that 
shall not be made known.” 

The case of incest at Corinth seems to 
have sought no concealment, but, with un- 
blushing front, rested itself upon the cor- 
rupt sentiments of a rotten heathenism 
The kind-hearted Paul came down upon it 
almost as if there was no mercy in his soul. 
It was sin, and could not be endured in the 
Christian Church for an hour. No matter 
how strong the guilty man, or how rich, or 
popular, or respectably connected; the 
purity of the Church and the salvation of the 
offender were above every other considera- 
tion. Paul had the happiness of seeing 
these highest ends attained. 

No “ discretion ” in administering church 
discipline is ‘‘ wise” at all that aims at 
other ends than these. It is a perilous mis- 
take to assume that the suppression of 
scandal is the same thing as the cure of sin. 
The peace of the Church—of the sort that 
lies on the surface—is dearly bought at the 
price of purity. If a great scandal is at 
bottom only a great slander, let the bottom 
facts be brought forth to the sun, and let 
the slanderer be duly convicted and brought 
to repentance for the salvation of his soul. 
On the other hand, if the great scandal is 
really the emanation—the effluvia—of 
loathsome crime, the agencies of God’s 
providence and the fundamental laws of the 
Church of Christ alike demand conviction 
and repentance, as the only alternative to 
moral ruin. 


OBERLIN, O. 





FAITH AND DOGMA. 





BY PROF. E, V. GERHART, D.D. 





A BROAD line of distinction must be 
drawn between an article of the Christian 
faith and the corresponding formula of 
dogmatic science. What the Church be- 
lieves as a revealed fact is one thing; the 
way and manner in which a Christian 
thinker asserts and adjusts his belief in the 
sphere of scientific thought is another. 
The one is given by divine revelation, and 
has no intellectual and scientific conditions; 
the other is not given to man, but is 
wrought out by man, and depends not only 
on revelation, but also on intellectual cul- 
ture, logical reflection, and the prevailing 
status of philosophical speculation. 

The Christian faith does not change. At 
least, there is no variation produced by the 
progress of knowledge and _ civilization. 
But dogma must change. It changes for 
the better or for the worse, just as sound 
theological thought advances or recedes. 

An article of the Christian faith is an 
historical fact—supernatural and spiritual, 
indeed; but, nevertheless, real and con- 
crete. Confronting the religious side of 
human life, it addresses our spiritual ca- 
pacity and evokes a direct response. The 
response may be affirmative or negative, as 
the spiritual reality may attract the hearts 
of some ‘men, while it repels others. 
Christ bleeding on the cross called forth 
the prayer for mercy from one of the mal 
efactors. The other persisted in reviling Him 
tothe end. The affirmative response is an 
act of faith. 

The faith of the believer does not origin 
ate in reflection. Neither general culture 
nor theological learning can produce it. 
Whilst Christmn knowledge is certainly 
favorable to the development and strength 
of personal faith in Jesus Christ; yet mere 
intellectual knowledge of Christian truth 
does not nourish true faith, nor can the 
want of such knowledge diminish its vital- 
ity. John, the illiterate fisherman, had a 
faith in Jesus of Nazareth as true, lively, 


disciple of the great Gamaliel. Personal 

faith arises directly from the relation of the 

object of faith to the believer. The spirit- 

ual reality which challenges faith can alone 

quicken it. God and man are correlative. 

Man is for God. God is for man. Con- 

fronting the human spirit directly, God 

asserts his presence and authority, authen- 

ticating himself to the heart and conscience. 

As the immediate effect of God’s self-authen- 

ticating presence, the spirit of man cannot 

but discern God, feel his presence, and 

recognizes his eternal power and godhead. 

Faith is not the child, but the mother of 

theological knowledge. 

This principle is valid respecting the 
common faith of mankind in the exist- 
ence and power of the Divine Being, 

apart from the Christian revelation. But it 
is emphatically true as regards the origin 
and perpetuity of Christian faith. Faith in 
Jesus Christ and his redeeming work is 
awakened in the hearts of men by Christ 
himself apprehending them through the 
agency of his spirit. Whenever the personal 
Christ or any cardinal fact of his life is 
set before the conscience of men, even 
though this be done with only ordinary 
clearness and force, he makes himself felt 
in the depths of the human spirit. And all 
men (if there be any exceptions, they are 
very rare) evince a sense of this presence 
and power of Jesus Christ. They do it by 
acknowledging or rejecting him; and the 
acknowledgment or rejection is decided in 
proportion to the degree of fidelity and 
clearness with which Christ and his uncon- 
ditional claims are, through the Word, pre- 
sented to the heart and conscience. This 
law of our spiritual life conditions the faith 
of the Church. As Christ is the same yes- 
terday and to-day and forever, and as he 
ever manifests his fullness by his Word and 
Spirit, the articles of the Christian faith 
will be substantially the same in every age 
of the world. 

Dogma bears no such relation to the un. 
changeable Christ. Whilst dogmas pertain 
to the articles of faith, they yet belong to a 
very different sphere. It is the sphere of 
thought and of seience. What the Chris- 
tian believes he also seeks to understand. 
Whilst the understanding cannot dictate his 
faith, but his faith must ever assert the 
reality of things spiritual for the under- 
standing, yet, for this reason, he does not 
muzzle thought and reason. On the con- 
trary, the articles of the Christian faith pre- 
sent the most profound and the most diffi- 
cult problems, challenging continuous in- 
vestigation and engaging all the powers of 
the human mind. No historical facts ever 
challenged the intellectual capacity of men 
with such mighty power as the birth and 
ministry, the death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


Thought and science, whether dealing 
with things natural or things spiritual, are 
subject to the same conditions. The-ology 
is science no less than ge-ology. The 
science of God revealed in Christ is no less 
science for the reason that it contemplates 
the Former of the earth, rather than the 
earth itself, or the Author and Redeemer of 
man, rather than man’s physical framework. 
But science, whether theological or natural, 
is of slow growth. The fact that theology 
contemplates revealed truth does not super- 
sede or annul its human conditions. The 
verities of Christianity are, indeed, given by 
supernatural revelation. They are not, 
like Uranus, to be discovered, or, like the 
telegraph, to be invented. But natural 
science begins with the same presupposi- 
tion. For geology the earth is something 
given; so also the heavenly bodies for 
astronomy. The stars and the earth are set 
before the senses and the understanding, 
inviting investigation; just as the super- 
natural realities of Christianity, discerned 
by spiritual faith, are things set before the 
mind, inviting rational inquiry and scien-, 
tific study. 

As science is the product of thought, its 
beginning, whatever be its object, is com- 
paratively crude. It advances with the 
progress of civilization. It undergoes 
changes, sometimes for the better, some- 
time for the worse, being always in liveliest 
sympathy with the forces and epochs of 
history. Theory succeeds theory. For 
ages intelligent men hold the doctrine that 
the sun revolves around the earth. Then 
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earth revolves around the sun. But the 
sun shines with equal splendor under both 
theories. Nor do men cease to believe that 
the sun exists, because the one astronomical 
theory contradicts the other. The reason 
for discarding an old theory does not touch 
the ground of belief in the reality of the 
sun, 

The science of Christianity reveals the 
same variations; and for the same reason 
Christian scholars seek_to reproduce the 
facts of faith in the sphere of scientific 
thinking. And they have been just as suc- 
cessful, to say the least, as the natural 
scientists of any age. Theology, like 
astronomy, has held and taught some 
errors. Yet, whilst the influence of theo- 
logical error cannot but be prejudicial to 
the progress of the Christian religion, the 
Church of Christ and the faith of the 
Church have, nevertheless, lived on in his- 
tory in spite of all the deficiences of theo- 
logical science. 

That there have been many and great 
changes in dogma, whilst the creed of 
Christendom remains substantially the same, 
is a proposition so fully supported by the 
history of Christianity that there is no room 
for two opinions on the subject. By way 
of illustration, we may take the central fact 
in the work of redemption—namely, the 
death of Jesus Christ on the cross. That 
Jesus suffered under Pontius Pilate; that he 
was crucified, and died, and was buried— 
this has been from the beginning and still 
is and will ever be an article of the Chris- 
tian faith. That this ignominious death is 
an essential part of the work done by 
Christ, whereby he redeems sinners from the 
guilt and power of sin, is likewise and ever 
has been an article of faith, as held by 
every branch of the Church Catholic. No 
discoveries of science, no progress in 
philosophy and theology, no advance in 
general culture can ever change it. There 
it stands, shining with undiminished power 
in the firmament of religious truth from 
age toage. But when we divert our atten- 
tion from the fact of Christ's death to the 
dogma respecting this fact, we cannot but 
observe a very different attitude. The 
dogma varies with the changes  oc- 
curring in the habits of thought 
among Christian scholars; and some 
of the changes are so great that the ac- 
cepted dogma respecting Christ’s death 
as prevailing in one period of history is in 
conflict with the accepted dogma as pre- 
vailing in another. The doctrine of the 
Atonement generally received as true in one 
age is in another age dismissed as unworthy 
of confidence or even of serious considera- 
tion. The Anselmic theory, as taught by 
all the Protestant confessions (Reformed 
and Lutheran), whether of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, was unknown during 
the first thousand years of the history of the 
Church; and, although supported by Thom 
1g Aquinas, the greatest scholastic theolo- 
gian of the medieval period, did not gain 
commanding influence in the sphere of 
theological science until the Reformation 
enunciated it under a modified form and 
raised it to the position of a cardinal 
element in sound theology. On the other 
hand, the dogmatic conception prevalent 
in the Primitive Church that the atoning 
death of Christ was a transaction with the 
Devil; wherein, by artifice, Satan’s claim 
to sinful men was circumvented and abol- 
ished, a conception wrought out and illus- 
trated by the most scholarly theologians 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, is 
now wholly obsolete. Indeed, the prim- 
itive doctrine of the Atonement is in 
modern times so completely eradicated 
from the consciousness of the Christian 
community that it is no longer even known 
except among the learned. 

As it is our chief design to emphasize the 
broad difference between the faith and the 
dogmas of the Church, we waive all ex 
pression of judgment respecting the rela- 
tive value of these divergent theories. Nor 
do we imply that it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the interests of practical Christian- 
ity what dogmatic conception of the Atone- 
ment may be held by the reigning theology 
of our time. 

True progress in dogmatic theology, like 
true progress in natural science, depends 
on the thorough scholarship and wakeful 
activity of able theologians. In addition 
to this, there is another necessary condition, 





and that is theological speculation. There 
is a true as well as a false speculation. 
True speculation stands on the basis of 
the historical faith of the Church; re- 
spects all the earnest efforts and valid results 
of theology in the past; proceeds in the 
spirit of an humble, devout, and docile be- 
liever in Jesus Christ; and aims at develop- 
ing a scientific apprehension of the articles 
of the Christian faith which shall meet 
more perfectly the legitimate demands both 
of enlightened reason and of the Christian 
consciousness. Such speculation is just as 
valid in the department of theology as inde- 
pendent inquiry and new experiments are in 
the field of natural science. And the true 
speculative theologian is just as faithful to 
his Lord and Master when he seeks in the 
right way to advance upon traditional the- 
ories respecting the facts of divine revela- 
tion as Copernicus or Sir Isaac Newton was 
faithful to the vocation of an astronomer 
when, distrustful of the hoary dogmas of 
natural science, they sought, on the basis of 
new observations and by means of new 
processes of thought, to supersede the tradi- 
tional status of astronomy by suggesting and 
establishing a better and more thoroughly 
scientific theory of the heavenly bodies. 
THEO. SEM. OF THE REF. CH., LANCASTER, PA. 





RESURGAM. 





BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





Wuat if the Earth hath seen no Easter Day, 
No white-robed angels splendoring the 
gloom ? 
What if that stone was never rolled away, 
No place left vacant in the world’s vast tomb ? 
After Golgotha’s agony and shame 
Oh! what, my soul, if Christ rose not again ? 


For sweetest love is slain and none to save, 
Joy turns to ashes even in my grasp; 

My outstretched hand within the open grave 
Bear witness now that there is none to clasp. 

I have been thrall to Love and found it sweet. 

Has it no hope but Death’s eternal sleep ? 


Oh! pale lips broken by this bitter cry ! 
Oh! eyes of dry despair without a tear ! 
Faith in the vaults of Death sits starrily 
And sings: ‘‘The Christ is risen, he is not 
here. 
Come see the place where the Deliverer lay— 
The empty place, that could not hold its prey.” 


For our Redeemer lives, so Love shall live. 
Our fair, sweet hopes are heirs of earth and 
sky. 
What greater grace or guerdon would we give 
To our Beloved than Immortality ? 
His Word our surety ’mid all doubt and strife: 
‘Tam the Resurrection and the Life ” 


STATE CONSCIENCE TOWARD GOD. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE advocates of religious instruction 
and worship in the public school, whether 
by the simple reading of the Bible, or with 
the addition of other exercises, insist that 
the state ought to have a conscience toward 
God. This conscience should embrace and 
affirm some definite system of religious 
beliefs; and this is the system to be taught 
in the public schools at the general expense. 
Not to have such a conscience and not thus 
to express it makes the state an offender 
against God. The central point of this 
argument is furnished by the word con- 
science, considered as an attribute of the 
state. The conscience in question is that 
of the state and the relation had in view is 
the one which it holds toward God. It is 
not only a state conscience, but it is a state 
conscience toward God. The duty to God 
which in this case it imposes is that of 
religious instruction and worship in the 
public school, organized and governed by 
the state and supported by compulsory 
taxation. Such is the argument. What is 
it worth? 

In ordér to answer this question, we need 
in the outset to explain the term conscience. 
The term denotes any one or all of the fol- 
lowing facts in the constijution and oper- 
ations of the human :nind: 1. The intuitive 
perception or idea of right and wrong as 
opposite moral caterories. 2. A rational 
judgment applying this idea to specific 
actions, either done or to be done, and pro- 
nouncing them either right or wrong. 3. 
The authoritative sense of obligation to do 
or forbear according to the decisions of this 
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judgment. 4. The moral emotion, either 
of approbation or disapprobation, when 
an act, being done, is regarded as right or 
wrong. 5. The sense of merit or demerit, 
according to the view which the mind 
takes of the act, instinctively disposing 
virtue to expect reward and vice to antici- 
pate punishment. All these facts exist in 
human nature. Universal consciousness 
attests their reality and all languages have 
words for their expression. Whether the 
general term conscience in any particular 
use of it embraces all of them collectively, 
or simply refers to one or more of them, we 
always decide by the connections in which 
it is employed. The facts themselves, 
though intimately related to each other, 
are distinct, and, taken as a whole, they 
constitute an essential part of our moral 
nature. 

The fundamental condition of a con- 
science toward God is some idea of God, of 
what he is, and of our relations to him. 
This idea connects itself naturally with that 
of obligation to him, and with this is asso- 
ciated the direct and authoritative sense of 
duty toward God. Coupled with this is the 
emotion of approval or disapproval, accord- 
ingly as we judge ourselves to be right or 
wrong in this relation. This emotion leads 
to the sense of good or ill desert, as the 
effect of our moral attitude toward the 
Supreme Being. Thus all the elementary 
facts which are comprehensively grouped 
under the generic term conscience appear 
in human consciousness when the subjective 
in man is engaged with the objective in 
God. They are not the fancies of hair- 
splitting metaphysics; but realities, ranking 
among the most important elements of our 
spiritual being. Conscience in man is 
always conscience toward God when the lat- 
ter enters the field of vision. God seen and 
thought of brings conscience into action. 
Man in this respect is not a stone or a brute; 
but a moral being, so constructed as to be 
impressed with the idea of God. 

All the facts of conscience, whether they 
relate to God or man, are personal facts, ex- 
isting solely and only in individual minds. 
There may be millions of cousciences, 
either concurrent or divergent in what they 
affirm; yet every one of them belongs to 
some specific person. There is no such 
thing as an impersonal or general con- 
science not analyzable into individual ones. 
Wherever we find a conscience toward God 
there we find a moral being for its home. 
Its individuality is as obvious as our mental 
identity. Dispossessed of this feature, it 
instantly ceases to have any existence. 

The individuals in whom a conscience 
toward God exists may, for the purposes of 
this article, be arranged into two classes— 
the first embracing all persons who are 
simply private citizens, and are, hence, in- 
vested with no official functions in the 
management of government; the second 
embracing the officers of law, or those who 
wield the authority and coercive power of 
government. All persons, in every com- 
munity and under every form of govern- 
ment, belong to one or the other of these 
classes. The body politic is made up of 
rulers and the ruled. 

As to the first class, there is no doubt that 
every member of it ought to have a con- 
science toward God for himself and to act ac- 
cording to its dictates. It is the highest 
authority that can be established in his soul 
for the government of his own conduct. It 
is the supreme law of his inner nature. It 
is, however, quite enough for him to place 
his own actions under the control of his 
own conscience, and leave all others to do 
the same thing. He may approve or con 
demn the conduct of others; he may extend 
or withhold his personal favors according 
to his own sense of duty; he may seek to 
enlighten those whom he deems to be in 
error; he may remonstrate against wrong; 
he may exercise all his powers in the dis- 
cussion of moral and spiritual questions, 
whether in relation to God or man; but he 
has no right to be a trespasser upon the 
rights of conscience as vested in others. A 
conscience toward God that possesses the 
character of self-assuming and persecuting 
bigotry may be very zealous and siucere; 
yet it is the conscience of a despot, who, if 
he had as much power as zeal, would be a 
monster. Human nature, alike in Catholic 
and Protestant bosoms, is very apt to tran- 
scend the limits within which conscience 
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may lawfully move and beyond which it 
becomes the usurper of other men’s rights, 
claiming for itself prerogatives that do not 
belong to it. 

As to the other class—namely, legal officers, 
who wield the power of the sword ang 
whose will in relation to others is clotheg 
with the attributes of Jaw—it is equally clea 
that they are bound to have a conscience 
toward God and to obey its dictates, They 
ought to rule in the conscientious and pious 
fear of God. The fact that they are rulers 
and, as such, possess authority over others 
does not cancel their personal respons'bility 
to the King of kings. God’s government 
reaches them as really as it does the 
humblest citizen or subject. 

When, however, the civil ruler under. 
takes to make his conscience toward God, 
law for the regulation of others, defining by 
law what shall be their conscience toward 
God, and thus arming his conscience with 
the coercive powers of his office, then the 
whole question is most materially changed, 
His conscience is then official, and asserts 
and enforces a jurisdiction over the thoughts 
and actions of others in respect to God. It 
is not simply a reasoning conscience; but, 
mandatory one, with the compulsions of 
civil government behind it. It is not ap 
apostleship to preach; but a statute to bind, 
It does not deal merely with the duties 
which men owe to each other as members 
of the state; but legislates in respect to 
the duties which they owe to God. This 
sort of conscience in the civil ruler, whether 
Christian or Pagan, Catholic or Protestant, 
is an outrage to individual rights and a 
curse to human society. Such consciences, 
whether right or wrong in the creed th 
affirm, are always wrong in connecting 
with it their official power. They are the 
consciences of usurpers. 

If, then, the term state, as employed in 
the title of this article, simply means the 
people who compose the state and to whom 
it is applied as a class term, and who as in- 
dividuals are subject to the authority of 
civil government, then there can be no 
question whether the state—that is to say, 
the people—viewed as individuals and citi 
zens, each by himself, should have a cor 
science toward God and faithfully perform 
the duties which it imposes. If the term 
means those who rule in the enactment and 
execution of law, then it is equally clear 
that they ought to have a conscience 
toward God and to be influenced thereby in 
the discharge of all their duties, whether 
official and public or private and personal. 

If, however, the meaning of a state con- 
science toward God be that the general con- 
science of the people, as an aggregate of in. 
dividuals, or that of the civil ruler, or of 
both put together, should be embodied ina 
legal statute, and thus become a Jaw, recog- 
nizing a religious system and providing for 
its enforcement or for its propagation at 
the public expense, then, under the some- 
what plausible phraseology of a state con- 
science and of seeming fidelity to God, we 
have a theory as old as religious despotism. 
Such a conscience is simply the long:stand- 
ing heresy of tyrants. It is a conscience 
that carries with it the power of compulsion. 
How far other consciences shall be tolerated 
or whether they shall be tolerated at all is 4 
question in regard to which these legal state 
consciences toward God have never beet 
safe judges. History gives them a Very 
bad reputation. The vicious and evil char 
acter of their underlying principle is not t 
be sanctified by a pious title. Satan does 
not become an angel of light by wearing a0 
angel’s garb. 

What kind of a conscience toward God 
shall the state, as a legislating, coercing, 
and taxing power, possess and put into 
practice ? What shall it affirm as true and 
what shall it reject as heresy ? Shall it be 
a Pagan or a Christian, a Catholic ot @ 
Protestant, a Trinitarian or a Unitarian 
state conscience toward God? These are 
very vital questions if, on the plea of duty 
to God, we are going to establish an alli- 
ance between religion and the civil powe?- 
Manifestly, we want the right kind of re- 
ligion—the true, and not the false; and, in 
order to be sure on this point, we need to 
find somewhere a body of men, or, at least, 
one man, whose conscience toward 
may be taken as the infallible standard for 
all other consciences. The best way ' 
run the machinery of such a conscience ® 
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to get a Pope, and then persuade some 
ecumenical council to vote that he is in- 
fallible, and then make him the head of the 
church, and either the light or head of the 
state, or both at the same time. The 
Papacy just fits this theory of a state con- 
science toward God, and the theory just fits 
the Papacy. But for Protestants to adopt 
it, or to use an argument which, if it means 
anything, implies the theory, is to contra- 
dict one of the first principles of their pro- 
fessed faith. State consciences toward 
God, in the sense of connecting with them 
the civil power, ought to be the exclusive 
monopoly of Roman Catholicism. 
. In respect to whom shall the state Lave 
jus conscience toward God, and how shall 
it express the same? The answer to this 
question given by a certain class of Protest- 
ants, in the discussion of the school ques- 
tion, is this: The state should have a con- 
science toward God in respect to the chil- 
dren in the public schools, and then express 
the same by providing for religious instruc- 
tion in these schools—not according to the 
Catholic idea of such instruction, but ac- 
cording to the Protestant notion—namely, 
py the reading of King James’s version of 
the Sacred Scriptures, either with or without 
other religious exercises; and that it should 
then tax all the people—Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Infidels alike—to pay 
the expenses. Such is the state conscience 
toward God upon which these Protestants 
insist. The meaning of their proposition is 
that the civil authority of the people, as 
represented by and operating through the 
agency of government, should make their 
conscience toward God the rule of its action 
inthe public school. For their kind of con- 
science they claim the preference, and de- 
mand that the state, as a body politic, 
should concede the claim. A Catholic state 
conscience toward God would not be uny 
more satisfactory to them than is their con- 
science toa Catholic or a Jew. Let the 
public school, in the matter of religion, be 
what they think it ought to be, and then the 
state is all right, because it agrees with them. 
Let it be what the Catholic desires it to be, 
and then the state is all wrong, because it 
does not agree with them. 

But why limit this state conscience 
toward God to the children and the public 
school? Why not extend its benefits to 
adults, as well as children? Why should 
not the state take charge of the whole busi- 
ness of religious instruction in the com- 
munity—appoint ministers to preach to and 
teach the people, build church-edifices, pre- 
sctibe and regulate the forms of worship, 
make religion according to the judgment of 
the state compulsory, and then pay the ex- 
pense out of the public treasury? Why 
stop half way with the work? The argu- 
ment which declares that the state should 
have a conscience toward God, and then 
give expression to it by religious instruction 
and worship in the public scheol, if good 
at all, is good to prove more than those who 
use it are willing to admit. Generalize 
their logic, and, unless they believe in the 
doctrine of church and state, they at once 
abandon it themselves, notwithstanding 
their zeal for it in a particular application. 

There is, however, no reason why the 
state should tax the people to teach a given 
system of religion to children that is not 
just as good to show that it should do the 
same thing in order to teach religion to 
adults, The latter need it as really as the 
former; and, hence, if the business of re- 
ligious teaching belongs to the state, as a 
duty which it owes to God, then it should 
be done on a scale as comprehensive as the 
wants of the people. To confine the effort 
simply to children is to fall very far short 
of its whole duty. Carry out the principle, 
and this state conscience toward God will 
hot stop with the public school, but will ex- 
tend to the entire people. It need hardly 
besaid that this would most radically change 
the nature and purposes of our whole system 
of state governments. We do not believe 
that it is the province of the state, as such, 
todo the work at all, either in the public 
school or anywhere else; and, hence, we 
Teject as both false and dangerous all state 
consciences toward God that make the state 
ateligious propagandist. Individual con- 
Sciences toward God there , showild be. 
State consciences toward God, in the sense 
of giving to individual consciences the au- 
thority of law, there should not be. 
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WHEN soft at eve the mother’s hands have laid- 
Her tired nurslings in their couch to sleep, 
Lonely and chill the infants wake and weep, 
Of darkness and its phantom shapes afraid. 
But when the dawn steals in and melts the 
gloom, 
Sweet through the gloom her gentler voice they 
hear, 
Shaming away their baby doubt and fear, 
Till, with her coming, sunshine fills the room ! 
And when thou goest, beloved, through the 
night 
My soul, all darkling in its restless pain, 
Lies grieving, longing for the morning light. 
But with thy footsteps vanish care and fright. 
I hear thy voice, my heart is brave again ; 
I see thy smile, and lo! the east is bright ! 
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PROPOSED BILL FOR LEGALIZING 
MURDER. 


To THE EpiTtor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Tue New York Legislature having com- 
mitted a slight in not appointing me a place 
on the select committee for investigating 
the causes of crime in New York City, I 
herewith send you a report on my own ac- 
count, which may be accepted as a supple- 
ment to that presented by the four honorable 
gentlemen. 

I earnestly recommend the passage of a 
Bill for Legalizing Murder. 

Now, as many of the arguments which I 





would advance are identical with those 


adopted by the honorable gentlemen of the 
committee, when recommending the license 
of prostitution, I hope to be pardoned if I 
inadvertently make use of some of their 
words. 

The fact is, human nature is so con- 
stituted that murder will continue in the 
future, as it has in the past, no matter what 
laws are fulminated against it. The time 
has never been when there was not a law 
against murder, and yet not a day passes 
without instances of this crime in New 
York City. 

This proves that laws of this sort are 
dead letters upon the statute-book, and just 
so far a state must lose dignity and self- 
respect. I would remedy all this by mak- 
ing murder, under certain authorized con- 
ditions, right. 

At first thought the suggestion may be 
unwelcome to many sentimental moralists; 
but on serious consideration innumerable 
advantages will be apparent to all. 

First, the established opinion that laws are 
made to check the evil-doer is too old-fash- 
ioned for our progressive age. They should 
be framed to suit and satisfy the evil-doer,and 
thus, by bringing statutes toa sufficiently 
low level, our nation can at last proudly 
boast that it has no law-breakers. I once 
had a teacher who made divers rules for us 
wild boys against jumping out of windows 
in school-hours, breaking benches, firing 
pistols, and similar harmless sports. But, 
when he saw that we persisted in them, he 
prohibited them no longer, made his rules 
to suit us, and gradually the rough boys 
had matters in their own hands. The 
trustees did not appreciate his method of 
government, and soon requested the ped- 
agogue to resign; but had they lived nearer 
the seaboard they would doubtless have 
admired his adaptation and seen that such a 
man had the best possible qualifications for 
an alderman. For when we first gain 
knowledge of any notorious evil, an offense 
to metropolitan order, our method of pro- 
cedure is to issue an edict immediately, 
then to send a police force against it; there- 
by setting the world an example of shining 
virtue in theory. But if we find after a few 
days that the police prefer not to touch the 
trespasser, that it is not congenial to the 
delicate feelings of the average policeman 
to interfere with crime, then we change our 
course and license it. 

A second argument is the advantage 
which would accrue as a matter of conven- 
ience. As a general thing, I am willing 
that my fellow-beings should live out their 
alloted days; but circumstances occasion- 
ally arise when a person comes in our way, 
and we have an irrepressible desire to send 
him to ‘that bourne from whence,” ef 
cetera. It would be soothing to the con- 
science if we had a place to which we could 
resort or send our victim, where within pre- 
scribed limits we could take his life, and be 





at the same time, by the payment of fees, 


under the protection of the police. Espe- 
cially is this desirable when we consider that 
some who have indulged in this pastime of 
life-taking are from most respectable fami- 
lies, some of whose members are pillars of 
church and state. By having the act thus 
sanctioned and regulated, murder by night 
in the open streets would be prevented, 
with all its flaunting details and offensive 
demonstrations. It would be made respect- 
able. Under the law as it now stands 
murder exists ; but no power of localization is 
legitimately given to the police authorities. 

As the third argument, I would note the 
great saving of expense to the state in the 
cost of criminal trials, which would, of 
course, be abolished. This method would 
also cure all cases of emotional insanity. 

Have we not Bible precedent in the ap- 
pointment of six cities of refuge for the 
man-slayer? We need not use the word 
‘“‘murder” in plain English, as this would 
be offensive to sensitive ears and might de- 
feat our purpose. ‘‘ Life expulsion,” ‘‘ forci- 
ble excise,” “compulsory dissolution,” or 
any other phrase which euphemy could 
suggest would answer the end just as well. 
As to terms, the committee would not be 
tenacious. If anybody’s conscience can 
be soothed, his moral doubts assuaged by 
dropping the word “murder,” and using 
“translation” or ‘‘pilotage of the River 
Styx,” the committee would have no earth- 
ly objection. 

As a crowning argument in favor of 
licensing sudden translations, if the busi- 
ness is placed under governmental «und 
medical supervision, the patrons can have 
the satisfaction of feeling that their victims 
are not needlessly tortured or vulgsrly 
butchered; but that they are relieved of life 
in first-class style, in a genteel and graceful 
manner, after the most approved methods of 
modern surgery. Our main object is to 
make sin respectable. 

Having begun with one evil, we propose 
to deal thus with others—theft, arson, and 
perhaps robbery—in succession. Our motto 
is: The greatest good to the greatest number. 
And, as a great number are pickpockets and 
burglars, we feel that they have their rights; 
and our proud ambition is so to make laws 
that all shall be suited, and then we shall 
have a law-abiding community—that is, laws 
that abide the community. 

When in some happy future we shall 
have in successful force a law licensing de- 
falcation and bribery, then poor Tweed and 
the sorrowing Belknap may lift up their 
heads and walk honored among the sons of 
men. 

Hoping you will lend your influence to 
my bill, lam 

Yours respectfully, 
(Hon.) Savi SmMoorurtpown. 

GOTHAM, March 18th, 1876. 


Biblical Research, 


THoveH in the Book of Acts we find only two 
places where an apostle went into Lycia—viz., 
Acts xxi, 1, where Paul on his last return to 
Jerusalem stopped at Patara, the next stop after 
the Island of Rhodes ; and xxvii, 5, where, on 
his voyage to Rome, he came along Cilicia and 
Pamphylia to ‘Myra, a city of Lycia’’—and 
though we know of no missionary work having 
been done in that country, yet Paul, a native of 
Cilicia, an almost neighboring province of 
Lycia, may have known something of its lan- 
guage (and preached there), as he did of the 
“speech of Lycaonia,” Acts xiv, ll. It is 
known that a number of monuments still exist 
in Lycia inscribed with legends in the old lan 
guage of the country, of a date a little earlier 
than St. Paul. And the Lycian gallery 
in the British Museum is familiar, which 
contains a number of monuments with 
Lycian inseriptions. Though known for a 
long time, this language still, for the most 
part, shares the fate of the Hamath inscriptions, 
in being yet undeciphered. Five bilingual in- 
scriptions are known, in Greek and Lycian, con- 
sisting of mortuary inscriptions and published 
edicts or decrees; and still the most that is 
known is the meaning and perhaps the pronun- 
ciation of afew words. The Lycian alphabet is 
tolerably well known, for the reason that sev- 
eral Greek inscriptions and words occur written 
in this character. And the Lycian seems to be 
decipherable by the aid of the old Persian and 
old Baktrian ; but it is not quite certain. , The 
first discoverer of the Lycian-imsgriptions was 
the Englishman Cockerell. Since then the 
travels and works of Charles Fellows, 1838— 
1841; of Daniel Sharpe ; of Grotefend, the dis- 














coverer of the first key to the Cuneiform; of 

















Spratt, Forbes, Texier, Blau; Daniell, Schén- 
born, and Moriz Schmidt have given some 
little light. The changés that the Greek 
underwent in Lycia are more strange even 
than those’ in Cyprus. The latest and best 
work on the subject is by J. Savelsberg, Bonn, 
1874, of which only the first part has appeared, 
which treats of the Lycio-Greek inscriptions. 
The Lycian alphabet is pretty well made out, 
and has some striking resemblances in forms of 
the letters to the Cypriote syllabic characters ; 
but scarcely any in power. Some of the letters 
appear to be the same as the Roman, and the 
digamma appears as F. Perhaps we have there 
the original W, with the power of V. Some of 
the common forms of Greek letters are the 
same with rarer forms in Greek inscriptions. 
One of the most remarkable coincidences is the 
letter A, which is identical in form with the 
Cypriote A, both simple A and digammated A— 
i.e., WA—and with some of the Cypriote 
intermediate forms, which seem to show that this 
letter in Cypriote was in some cases used with 
or without the digamma indifferently, as was the 
letter O. The systemof writing appears to be 
alphabetic, strictly, and not syllabic. It would 
be rather premature at present to attempt to 
state the bearing of this language upon the 
other ancient tongues of Asia Minor—especial- 
ly as little or nothing is known about the rest 
of them; but the chance of a recovery of one 
of these languages cannot be unwelcome to 
biblical students. The light on the customs; 
laws, and religion of the ancient Lycians is al- 
ready considerable; but it is better to await 
further developments. Some analogies to the 
Cypriote already appear in the vocalization of 
the words and the style of writing. The work 
of Fellows on the coins of ancient Lycia is no 
small help. The student can find much of the 
literature of the subject in the Astor Library. 


....The English Palestine Exploration Party 
have .accomplished the survey of 330 square 
miles of the Dead Sea Desert, from the line of 
Wady El Taamireh to Wady Seiyal; the work 
being accomplished in the teeth of storms, in a 
forlorn country, and in great privation and 
weariness. The route the party took differs 
from those of Tristram and Robinson, much 
of it quite dangerous, where a false step 
would have been fatal. The identifications of 
ancient places do not seem to be remarkably 
successful. The descriptions and travel notes 
are better. The survey has since been progress- 
ing through the Plains of Judah and off toward 
the ancient country of the Philistines. Lieut. 
Conder in his reports insists upon the “‘ canon”? 
that the order of alist of places mentioned in 
Joshua is a pretty sure indication of their rela- 
tive situation. MM. Clermont-Ganneau identifies 
the site of Adullam with ’Aid-el-mia so clearly 
that Lieut. Conder thinks the identified site 
should be ‘‘ accepted.’? Ganneau himself, how- 
ever, thinks there is ‘“‘a high degree of vrai- 
semblance to the identification ; but from that 
to a certainty, such as we have in Gezer, is a 
long step.” The venerable Dr. Titus Tobler 
contributes to the last Statement of the Fund 
several important letters concerning ancient 
Jewish graves, of which he recognizes four 
sorts: 1, the common grave, sunk in the 
floor; 2, the sliding or oven grave, or arect- 
angular sloping place cut in the wall, ex- 
tending six feet horizontally and wide and 
high enough to allowa corpse to be pushed 
in; 3, the shelf or bench grave, being a shelf 
or niche, upon which the coffin (or. the corpse) 
was laid; and, 4, the trough grave, which was 
the shelf grave with a trough cut in it, into 
which trough the corpse was laid. Capt. War- 
ren contributes to the Statement a few sugges- 
tions of possible identifications in Philistia. 
Libnah, however, he seems to take pretty cer- 
tainly to be the site of the modern Ibna, whieh 
lies 170 feet above the level of the sea, ona 
very commanding position on the great road 
along the coast of Palestine, with an ancient 
port . attached. Ganneau finds Shaaraim 
(Joshua xv, 33—36) in a ruin Sa’iré, which is 
not marked on any map. The Statement con- 
tains many conjectures, upon more or less 
basis ; among which is one by ‘‘C. W.” “ that 


the ‘ Little Sakhrah,’ now lying at the northern 
end of the Haram enclosure, may ibly be 
the stone which Jacob anointed at Bethel and 
which is supposed to have been placed in the 
Sanctuary of the Temple at Jerusalem.” 


....Some authorities of the sixteenth century 
show that Fiirst’s rendering of the Ps. xvi, 10 
is no new idea. For example, Tremellius and 


wleruam 
we permittes ut beneficus tuus videat foream”— 
which follows him entirely. Payninus is nearly 
like Tremellius and Junius: ‘ non 
derelinques animam meam in ‘0; nec per- 
mittes misericordem tuum videre corruptionem.” 
....We have just had information of the 
death at Cyprus of Dr. Siegismund, an accom- 
plished young German scholar, who, associated 
with Dr. Deecke, has been very successful in 
deciphering the difficult Cypriote inscriptions. 
Dr. Siegismund, we understand, was visitin 
the interior of atomb near Amathus, when 





caved in, and he was buried and taken out dead. 








Fine Arts. 


TueEReE is in London a Royal School of Art 
Needlework, of which the Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein is president and Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria is the patron. A 
large number of distinguished and noble ladies 
are directors of the school, and among the 
artists who furnish designs and superintend the 
work are Mr. F. Leighton, R.A., and Mr. G. F. 
Bodley. The School is to be represented at the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia by some 
of the finest of its productions, the work 
selected for that purpose having recently been 
exhibited in London. The Zelegraph contained 
the following description of some of the more 
remarkable of the embroideries to be sent. 





‘* Yesterday morning a display of the School’s 
art needlework intended for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition was opened to the public and will 
remain on view during the rest of the-week. 
It is purposed to have a square room in the En- 
glish department of the forthcoming interna- 
tional show, and to furnish the chamber with 
those works of modern embroidery which may 
be now seen at the gallery of the School in the 
Exhibition Road, adjoining the east arcades of 
the Horticultural Gardens. The four sides of 
the little salon in the Philadelphia palace of in- 
dustry will be mainly embellished by the sev- 
eral devices of Mr. William Morris, Mr, Walter 
Crane, Mr. G, F. Bodley, and a group of emi- 
nent designers, prominent among whom are 
Mr, T. H. Pollen, Mr. Fairfax Wade, and Mr. 
G, Aitchison. The Princess Christian has em- 
broidered a screen with a well-balanced and 
skillfully-treated botanic composition; and the 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, has 
worked some graceful lily stems on a back- 
ground of deep red, as a pair of curtain borders. 
Between them is shown the front hanging of 
the Queen’s box at the Royal Albert Hall, em- 
broidered by the School for the recent occasion 
of the Queen’s visit. The chief glories of the 
present display, however, are the elaborately- 
executed designs of Mr. William Morris and 
Mr. Walter Crane, The former has a large 
hanging covered with a delicate arabesque 
tracery, with pale primary tints intermixed with 
neutral shades in so consummate a harmony 
that, at each receding step, they blend into a 
web of less and less distinguishable meshes. A 
brighter and, indeed, a very gorgeous design by 
Mr. Morris is a portion of a curtain showing 
honeysuckle, wild hyacinth, and acanthus leaves 
on a pure blue satin ground. Not without jus- 
tice the School regard this as their cheval de 
bataille; but for purposes of wall decoration 
the gem of the room is a piece of tapestry, de- 
signed by the same great artist for a dado, and 
consisting of a subdued golden-grape pattern 
on a deep-green ground, with peacocks at reg- 
ular distances. Mr. Crane’s chief or, rather, 
most conspicuous production is a figure design, 
strongly partaking of the Italian character 
which runs throughout the mural decoration of 
the South Kensington Museum. The “ Sisters 
Three”’—Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos—are 
seen at their busy work with the thread of life ; 
and two larger figures beneath personify the 
several salutations, ‘Vale’? and “Salve.” 
Another and even a more meritorious piece of 
work, after Mr. Crane’s drawing, sets forth in 
decorative and conventional form the fable of 
the jackdaw in peacock’s plumes. Passing over 
the quilts and other excellent designs by Mr. 
Fairfax Wade, we must briefly mention in con- 
clusion a sunflower portiére by the Hon. Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham, and a case of dresses and 
portions of feminine attire, one specimen having 
been worked by Lady Charlotte Schreiber. 
Among these latter objects are two or three 
court trains worn at the last drawing-room. 
The company who crowded the room yesterday 
was of such genera] character as would be seen 
at a private view of one of the most favored 
picture galleries,” 


The ‘‘little square room in the English de- 
partment”’ which will contain these lovely ex- 
amples of artistic needlework will prove one 
of the most attractive side-shows of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 


----Our countryman, David Neale, who is 
still residing in Munich, has been awarded the 
great silver medal of the Munich Royal Acad- 
emy for his painting entitled ‘“‘Maria Stuart.” 
Mr. Neale, who has also been elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy, is the first American on 
whom the medal has been conferred. His pic- 
ture is now on exhibition in Berlin, where it is 
very highly spoken of by competent critics. 
From Berlin it will be sent to London for ex- 
hibition, and thence to New York. 


-.--A resident of Manchester, Eng., who 
prefers to remain anonymous, has given $500,- 
000 for the purpose of an art gallery in that 
city. If only some of our millionaires would 
make a similar donation for New York, he 
might remain anonymous, if he preferred, but 
we should take great pleasure in making his 
name known, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Personalities, 


A wRITER in the New York World in a 
chapter on “ Public Characters in New York,” 
says of Mr. Alexander T. Stewart : 

‘“‘ Among the many pretentious residences in 

New York the pile of white marble on the 
northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, which invariably elicits the ques- 
tion ‘Who lives there? from strangers and 
others who see it for the first time, is the most 
pretentious. Should you chance that way any 
morning at about 9:30 o’clock, you will see a 
pleasant-faced, rosy-cheeked, smooth-shaven, 
carefully-dressed gentleman, of medium hight, 
lithe figure, and apparently of middle age, come 
briskly down the steps and jump into a coupé 
prs ar’ it in front of the door, which whirls 
away with him.” 
This is a tolerably accurate description of a 
most remarkable New Yorker ; but it is strange- 
ly out-of-the-way in describing Mr. Stewart as 
“clean shaven,’’ as he wears his auburn-gray 
beard full and palpable. There are two gen- 
tlemen in New York who so closely resemble 
Mr. Stewart in personal appearance that they 
might easily be mistaken for him. One of them 
is Joaquin Miller, ‘‘the poet of the Sierras,” 
and the other is John Falconer, the landscape 
painter, 





....The recent illness of James Brown, the 
venerable head of the banking-house of Brown 
Brothers, has led to the publication of a good 
many facts in connection with the remarkable 
family of which he is a distinguished member. 
In one of these little histories of the Brown 
family, published in a city paper, it is said that 
‘William Brown was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria, some years ago. He presided over the Liy- 
erpool house for many years as Sir William 
Brown.” William Brown was never “ knight- 
ed’; but he was created a baronet by Queen 
Victoria, in consideration of his liberal endow- 
ment of a public library in Liverpool and in 
recognition of his public services as a member 
of Parliament. His eldest son, who married 
the daughter of James Brown, of New York, 
was lost in the steamer ‘‘Arctic,’’ and the grand- 
son of James Brown, Sir William Richmond 
Brown, is the present baronet. 


....The Herald is in favor of the President 
sending in to the Senate the name of Longfel- 
low, the poet, as our minister to England. But 
Mr. Longfellow is not exactly the man for the 
position. A much better one would be his suc- 
cessor at Harvard, James Russell Lowell, who 
is certainly his equal as a poet and a scholar 
and who has the advantage in having been edu- 
cated as a lawyer and is still in the prime of 
life. If it be desirable to take a Massachusetts 
author for the place, let us, by all means, “ get 
the best.’?> The whole American people would 
feel safe with Hosea Biglow as their representa- 
tive at the Court of St. James. 


.-..General Sherman gave as a reason for 
transferring his headquarters from Washington 
to 8t. Louis that he couldn’t afford to live at 
the Capital. It was a very discreditable reason 
to give, fora soldier is as much bound to live 
on his pay as he isto defend his flag. If he 
could not afford to remain where he was sta- 
tioned, he could have resigned ; and he will be 
under the necessity of doing one or the other 
now, for Secretary Taft has ordered him back 
to Washington. It is possible he went to St. 
Louis to avoid Secretary Belknap, who had 
once been his subordinate. 


.-..-One Republican journal has had the 
courage to suggest the name of George W. 
Curtis as a suitable one for nominating to the 
Presidency. The Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette says: 

“The country knew Mr. Curtis to be able, up- 
right, and pure; but it hardly appreciated the 
fighting quality that was in him. It is not im- 

ssible that Mr, Curtis may find himself in the 
Fist of presidential candidates before the tributes 
to him have ceased to be offered. Think of the 
contrast he would present to the present incum- 
bent! One of the things most of all to be 
desired as the result of the ensuing election is 
the placing of a gentleman once more in the 
White House.” 

....Mrs. Betsey Straw, 101}¢ years old and 
probably the most aged person in New Hamp- 
shire, died at Warner, last week, of lung fever. 
She was a relative of ex-Governor Straw and 
made her last public appearance in connection 
with a pairof worsted socks that she knitted 
for A. T. Stewart. 

.-..1t is announced that ‘the irreverend Dr. 
Justin D. Fulton has a novel in press, entitled 
‘Cornelia Harmon ; or, Rescued from a Con- 
vent,’ It will not be his first work of fiction 
by a good many.” 

one .Rey. Henry M. Field, D.D., in his last let- 
ter to The Evangelist, says that before coming 
to India he thought perhaps there was some 
aw of good in Hinduism ; but, after seeing it, 

e thinks nothing can be worse. 

--.-Basil Hayes, of Lawrence County, Ky., 

was born in 1804. He is now the father of 


twenty-six chilaréW, the grandfather of ninety- 
eight, and the-@reat-grandfather of seventeen, 
and still does a good day’s work every day. 


-...-Mr. Bryant, the venerable editor of the 


Hvening Post, has had his portrait painted b 
thirty different artists,” " ‘i 





Science. 


THE question of the existence of sound seeds 
in the earth for long periods of time without 
germinating until brought into contact with the 
atmosphere still excites much attention among 
men of science, much to our surprise that so 
much guess-work, where facts are obtainable, 
should receive so much weight in scientific 
quarters. Since a note was last made in these 
columns Prof. Ernst has writien a paper from 
Caracas to a German botanical magazine, and 
this, again, has been translated into English, 
only to provoke those who see how nearly a 
vexed question might have been settled, and 
which has been lost through haste to write out 
and scatter hasty opinions. The Professor tells 
us the Plaza Bolivar at Caracas was a market- 
place and for thirty years had the surface 
cemented over. Six feet deep of the soil was dug 
away. Onthe exposed surface, six feet below the 
original, a vast quantity of Broteroa trinervata 
came up, a species which before was not abund- 
ant near the city. Prof. Ernst feels sure that 
these seeds had been there thirty years ; but, if 
these seeds were six feet below the surface when 
the market-floor was built, they are more likely 
to have been there long before the time of any 
living man. Now this Broteroa is a Composite 
plant, not far removed from our common 
Eupatorium ; and is it not as likely that a piece 
came in the hay or grain on which the mules 
were fed while the grading was going on as 
that they were wonderfully preserved for so 
many years? There are scores of chances, vary- 
ing in their degrees of probability; and why 
should the least probable be chosen? But 
there was a good chance for proof. The seeds 
of Broteroa are not minute and they are 
light. If they were in such immense quantity 
in the exposed surface, there must have been 
some more left in the unexposed, ungraded 
parts adjacent. How easy to dig out a barrow- 
ful and wash it out in a barrel, by which the 
light seed,in settling, would have been at the 
surface of the clay. Then Professor Ernst gives 
a similar case of Capsella Bursa-pastoris, our 
common Shepherd’s Purse, which also appeared 
in large numbers on a freshly exposed surface. 
These seeds are small, but still not heavy, hay- 
ing oil in them, and would readily come to the 
surface with a little aid from the stirring-stick ; 
and Dr. Ernst could have found them, if there, 
in less time than it took him to write the article. 
There is an excuse for the man who next year 
finds plants growing in clay from the bottom of 
a well. He cannot dig another well. But there 
is no excuse when there is a bank of ungraded 
ground alongside of the graded parts where 
plants are found. 





.».»The correlation that has been established 
between heat, electricity, and mechanical force 
forms one of the most remarkable advances in 
modern physics. It was natural to suppose that 
magnetism would present phenomena and laws 
similar to those of the other forces, and this sub- 
ject has lately been studied by M. Cazin, who 
has contributed a valuable memoir upon it to 
the Annales de Chemie et de Physique. In the 
first section he describes three methods for 
measuring the relative values of heat produced 
on the disappearance of magnetism, in the core 
of astraight electro-magnet (also recalling a 
method for measuriug the absolute quantity of 
magnetism, m, and the polar interval /). He 
regulates the intermittences of the current in 
such a way that the quantity of magnetism pro- 
duced at each “‘ making’’is the whole of which 
the current is capable. In the second section 
he gives the experimental laws of magnetic 
heatin abipolar or multipolar straight magnet 
and examines the different circumstances affect- 
ing this heat. It is shown that the heat of the 
core is really due to disappearance of magnet- 
ism; but that, in induction of the core on the 
bobbin and in that of the bobbin on itself, there 
are causes of thermal effects which must be 
taken into account when the equivalence of 
heat and magnetism has to be determined. The 
fundamental law obtained from M, Cazin’s re- 
searches is as follows: The disappearance of 
magnetism in the core of a rectilinear bipolar 
electro-magnet is accompanied by the production 
of a quantity of heat 2, proportional to the polar 
interval 7,and tothe squareof the amount of 
temporary magnetism m, acquired by the core 
when the circuit is closed. The product, m2J, is 
the magnetic energy ; and the relation, m2J, is the 
magnetic equivalent of heat, 2. In the third section 
M. Cazin gives an approximate estimate of this 
equivalent (or the magnetic energy equivalent 
to acaloric). He considers it to be not far from 
100,000,000. 


-.--A New Jersey correspondent inquires 
whether the little brown wren (Troglodytes 
aédon, Vieill.) is migratory or not ; the occasion 
of his query being the supposed appearance of 
this bird’about his premises during warm days 
in winter. This wren isa thoroughly migratory 
species, which passes through the greater part 
of the United States in spring and fall. It 
reaches the latitude of Washington early in 
April and gains the New England States about 
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the second week in May, leaving for the South 
late in September. According to Dr. T, y, 
Brewer, ‘it is not observed in any portion of 
the United States after the first of November,” 
“It is found in winter in Guatemala,” 
But this is a mistake of the veteran ornitholo. 
gist. Dr. Coues more correctly states that it 
“winters in the Southern States.””> He marks 
it as “‘ probably resident’ in his “‘ List of South 
Carolina Birds” (Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. xii, 
1868, 108). Audubon speaks of finding his 
‘‘wood wren’? (which is the same bird) at 
Charleston, 8. C., in winter, and Mr. J. A, 
Allen remarks its great abundance in Florida 
during the same season. But the brown or 
house wren-has never been known to spend the 
winter in New Jersey or any of the Middle 
States. If it really does so in the instance cited 
by our correspondent, he has made a discovery, 
Perhaps, however, he does not know that there 
is another kind of wren—the winter wren 
( Troglodytes hyemalis)—which, though a perfect- 
ly distinct species, resembles the house wren 
so closely that it might not be distinguished by 
an unscientific observer unless he held both 
birds in his hand. This other wren comes from 
the north in the fall, to spend the winter with 
us, and we have no doubt that ¢his is the bird 
to which the writer refers. If he will shoot one 
and send it to any ornitholegist, the case will 
be settled at once. 

-»--The Labrador Duck (Camptolemus L ab- 
radorius) is wanted. Though represented to 
have been rather common in former years along 
the North Atlantic Coast, from Labrador to the 
Middle States, it has become of. late excessive 
ly rare, and is supposed to be in process of ex- 
tinction—about to share the fate of the famous 
Great Auk (Alca impennis). Specimens of this 
duck are prized accordingly. We observe that 
Mr. H. E. Dresser, of London, the well-known 
ornithologist, author of the magnificent 
“Birds of Europe,” which is now publishing, 
offers a standing reward of £40 ($200 in gold) 
for a pair, male or female, in perfect plumage 
and good state of preservation. The present 
outlook is that the offer will ‘‘stand’’ for 
awhile, if not indefinitely. Prof. A. Newton, 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, England, in 
the ninth edition of the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,”’ treats of the Labrador Duck in 
chronological connection with the Great Auk, 
With reference to a history of the species he 
desires to prepare, Mr. Dresser asks for infor- 
mation respecting its geographical distribution, 
past and present, its habits, or anything that 
may tend to illustrate the case. He particu- 
larly desires to obtain a correct and full list of 
the specimens at present preserved in collec- 
tions in the United States. Will those in 
charge of our museums in which the bird may 
be represented by skins, skeletons, or eggs 
kindly interest themselves in his behalf? Com- 
munications may be addressed to him at No. 
6 Tenterden street, Hanover Square, London, 
W., or to Dr. Elliott Coues, U. 8. A., Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


.-.-In his additional observation on ants, 
read before the Linnean Society, Feb. 17th, af- 
ter detailing numerous experiments, he says 
that they certainly seem to show that when ants 
flock to a treasure of food which one of them 
has discovered they either accompany one an- 
other or else track it out by scent, The fact, 
therefore, is by no means an evidence of any 
high intelligence or any complex system of 
communication ; but is merely an instance of 
instinct, little higher than that which is found 
in other social animals. On the other hand, 
that some higher power of communication does 
exist seems, however, to be obvious from some 
of the facts recorded in Sir John’s previous 
paper. Inthe latter part of his present paper 
the author narrated a variety of experiments 
on the senses of ants and on their power of 
recognizing friends. 


.».»M. Gerbe finds that oysters are fitted for 
reproduction from the first year of their life. 
Observation shows this to bea fact, Among 
these precocious mothers there are some whose 
shell, in transverse diameter, measures hardly 
25mm. Hence, the prosperity of the reproduc- 
ing portion of a natural oyster-bed does not 
depend only on the presence of large oysters. 
The quantity of eggs, indeed, is generally im 
proportion to the size of the oyster. Many 
oysters, especially the young, propagate twice 
in the season, under favorable conditions. The 
laying of eggs occurs at long intervals, possibly 
corresponding to lunar phases, 


...-Flammarion publishes some interesting 
observations of Jupiter, made in 1874 and 1875, 
and sums up his work substantially as follows: 
These observations fix the principal aspects of 
the planet during these periods of opposition. 
They show that the visible surface of this globe 
is very changeable, but that, nevertheless, some 
of the spots persist for entire weeks; that these 
spots are accompanied by shadows, diffuse and 
nebulous,; that the shadows of the satellites are 
sometimes gray and sometimes black ; and that 
the tints of different portions of the planet not 
only differ from each other, but change in tone 
and intensity from time to time, 
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Missions, 


In the Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift Dr. 
Griindemann has given a thorough review of 
the foreign missionary work of Protestant 
Christendom. According to this careful stati- 
cian there are among heathens, Mohammedans, 
and Oriental Christians 1,559 mission stations, 
2,132 missionaries, 420,944 communicants, 
1,537,074 native Christians, and 389,059 pupils 
jnschools. The yearly outlay for the support 
of this work amounts to a little more than five 
and a half millions of dollars. Those who are 
acquainted with Dr. Griindemann’s researches 
will not accuse him of overstating the results of 
missionary labor. If his figures err, it will be 
because they are too low, rather than too high. 
Now, if we consider that Protestant missions 
are, upon the whole, not 100 years old, and 
that their effective labors do not extend back 
through more than two generations, the results 
already attained are very great. The fact that 
the missionaries have gathered a native Chris- 
tian community of a million and a half of souls 
ought to silence the cavils of those who assert 
that nothing is being accomplished through 
missionary endeavor. In this vast enterprise 
Great Britain leads the way, with 1,060 mission- 
aries, 1,116,227 native Christians, and a yearly 
expenditure of $3,075,440. Next come the 
United States, with 460 missionaries, 183,571 
native Christians, and an annual outlay of 
$1,780,199. Germany (including Switzerland) 
stands third in rank, with 502 missionaries, 
127,414 native Christians, and a yearly ex- 
penditure of $435,000. Holland furnishes 43 
missionaries, counts up 87,226 native Christians, 
and annually expends $93,881. France has 22 
missionaries, 14,000 native Christians, and raises 
$46,300. Scandinavia stands last in the list, 
with 45 missionaries, 8,836 native Christians, 
and an annual outlay of $8,500. These Scan- 
dinavian missions are of very recent origin and, 
therefore, have as yet little to show in the way 
of the results. 

...eWe learn from The Free Church Record 
that the Livingstonia Missionary Expedition has 
safely reached its destination on the shores of 
Lake Nyassa. The “Ilala’’ steamed into the 
broad lake on October 12th, 1875. The mission 
party, at latest advices, were encamped near 
Cape Maclear and were engaged in building 
houses. The health of all the members of the 
expedition was good and is likely to remain so, 
as the fresh sea-breezes of the lake, blowing 
over the uplands around it, produce a very 
salubrious climate. Lieut. Young, the leader 
of the party, was waiting for the arrival of Dr. 
Stewart, of the Lovedale Mission, in Kaffraria, 
and then expected to make a circuit of the 
lake in his little steamer. The coast-line of 
Nyassa is about 600 miles long; but the lake is 
nowhere more than 60 miles broad. The na- 
tives, who are very numerous, rejoice in the 
advent of Englishmen; while the Arabs 
already regard their slave trade as doomed. 
One of the slave dhows on the lake at once low- 
ered its sail on the approach of the “ Dala,” 
and the master of the vessel hailed the steamer 
with the exclamation: ‘‘ Me no got slaves in !’’ 
It is estimated that about 20,000 slaves have 
been carried across the lake annually. The 
powerful chief, Mponda, who rules over the 
whole country of the Upper Shiré, is very friend- 
ly, and at once gave the mission party permis- 
sion to settle on Cape Maclear, which belongs 
to him, Lieut. Young thinks that for a few 
pieces of calico this chief would put a stop to 
the whole slave trade of this region, by not per- 
mitting slaves to pass the south end of the lake 
and the river. 

.... The Missionary Herald (English Baptist) 
reports an interesting meeting, the first of its 
kind, held in Caleutta. It was a gathering of 
the vernacular preachers in that city. There 
are about 70 engaged regularly in this work, 
only 6 of them, however, being foreign mis- 
sionaries. The English work in Calcutta, both 
among the Christian and Hindu population, is 
coming to occupy the European missionaries so 
largely that the vernacular preaching has 
passed almost entirely into the hands of Ben- 
galis, 14 of whom worthily fill the position of 
Christian pastors. About 50 brethren were 
present at the conference. A native pastor 
read a paper on the subject ‘“‘ What to preach 
and how,’ and the remainder of the evening 
was taken up with five-minute addresses on 
this topic. We give a brief specimen of the 
discussion. One brother deprecated the neg- 
ative character of most of the preaching. First, 
he said, we find fault with the Hindu gods, 
then we find fault with Mohammed, and last of 
all we give a little bit about Christ. When we 
attack the Hindu gods, the Mohammedans 
present say “‘ Bravo’? ; when we attack Moham- 
med, the Hindus say “‘ Capital’’; and as soon 
as we begin to speak about Christ the congre- 
gation disperses. To this criticism ‘another 
Tesponded that it was necessary to correct the 
errors of the people. The mind of man is like a 
jungle: you Tayst cut down the exuberant 


natural growth before you can plant it with 
rice, 


THE INDE 





.»-eThe English Church Missionary Society 
has owed much of its enterprise in mission 
work to the counsels and labors of prominent 
laymen. Men who have held high office in 
India or at home have not deemed it unworthy 
of their eminent positions to take an active 
part in missionary movements. One of these 
gentlemen, Major-General Lake, formerly a 
high official in the Indian Government, has 
recently retired from the office of honorary 
secretary in the Church Missionary Society. 
Gen. Lake prepared the last edition of the 
Church Missionary Atlas and is now engaged in 
preparing a new edition of that work. For 
three years (1871—1874) he edited The Church 
Missionary Record and wrote for this magazine 
a complete review of the progress and condi- 
tion of all the Society’s missions. In commit- 
tee labors and in the. preparation of papers to 
be laid before the government his influence was 
of great value. 


esesNO more encouraging news reaches us 

from the mission fields than that which comes 

from Harpoot, in Asiatic Turkey. The estrange- 

ment which some time back prevailed between 

missionaries and native workers seems entirely 

to have passed away. Mr. Allen, writing from 

Harpoot to the Missionary Herald, speaks of a 

two days’ meeting at that city of all the pastors 

and preachers in the neighborhood. The pas- 
tors expressed themselves in so cordial and 

earnest a manner as greatly to cheer the Amer- 
ican brethren. They were evidently making a 
new start with their work. Religious interest 
has increased at Harpoot and at many places 
in the vicinity, and there are indications of a 
general revival. 

«-eeFrom The Indian Evangelical Review we 

learn that the Bengal Government has accepted 
the offer of the Calcutta Bible Society for the 
supply of all the state schools with the Holy 
Scriptures. Each Government school and col- 
lege in Bengal is to receive a New Testament in 
the vernacular and each of the higher-class, 
Government-aided schools is to have a Bible in 
English and another in the vernacular. <A mis- 
sionary in Assam reports that he has found Ben- 
gali Bibles in several of the Government schools 
of that province, and that they were much 
prized by the heathen masters. 


..s»The Universities’ African Mission has 
again met with heavy disaster. Its missionaries 
attempted an overland journey to Lake Nyassa, 
where they expected to found a mission con- 
siderably north of the contemplated Free 
Church station at Cape Maclear. The expedi- 
tion has been compelled to return, with the ex- 
ception of Bishop Steere. Several members of 
it have died, and among them Rev. C. A. James, 
who was expected to prove the mainstay of the 
undertaking. 

.-..The Wesleyans have a mission on Minor- 
ea, one of the Balearic Islands, on which the 
English influence still lives, as a result of the 
former occupation by the British Government. 
The chief agency of the mission is in the 
schools, which are 6 in number, with 300 pupils 
carefully drilled in the Scriptures. In one of 
the fishing villages as many as 400 persons 
sometimes attend the winter preaching services 
and the work among old and young seems to be 
firmly rooted. 


-s-eThe Church Missionary Society has re- 
solved to carry the Gospel to the powerful 
Mohammedanized tribes who live back of Sierra 
Leone and on the upper banks of the Niger. 
For this purpose the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Foulah, Mandingo, and Hausa 
languages is to be furthered as rapidly as possi- 
ble in connection with the British Bible Society. 


....In Kiyoto, the sacred city of Japan, 
there is a widespread curiosity to hear the 
Gospel, although it is as yet held in check by the 
intense opposition of the Budhist and Shintoo 
priests. Two American missionaries have re- 
ceived permission to reside there for three 
years, 


.«».The Chinese converts are very partial to 
the tune “Old Hundred.” Armissionary speaks 
of a very earnest union prayer-meeting at 
which the three hymns and the Doxology were 
all sung to that tune. He says that the singing 
gained in heartiness until it reached its climax 
in the last line of the Doxology. 


-.-.The contributions of 40,000 Christians 
connected with the Church Missionary Society 
in Tenneyelly, India, amounted in 1874 to $9,450. 
One-half of this sum was contributed to the 
Native Church Fund and the rest consisted of 
special offerings. 


..eThe church of the American Board at 
Kobe, Japan, had an accession of 8 members by 
baptism on the first Sunday in January. Two 
of these were physicians and two medical 
students were received inte the church at the 
same time by letter. 


....There is much encouragement in the 
work of the American Board at Cesarea, Asiatic 
Turkey. The villages around this city are 
opening wonderfully to Gospel influence, and 
with the accession of more laborers the pros- 
pects of alarge harvest are still better, 





THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Acts 


tude had assembled, just as with us any unusual 
event quickly convenes a crowd. Peter had 
appealed to the Scriptures, which his auditors 
accepted as authoritative; and from these he 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 23rd. 


Il, 37—47, 
Tue Spirit had been poured out; the multi- 


deduced and proclaimed the fact that God had 
made this Jesus, whom they had crucified, both 
Lord and Christ. It was when they heard this 
that they were “ pricked in their heart,” as 
stated in the opening verse of our lesson. 
This brief paragraph of church history dis- 
closes several points worthy of special attention. 
Here is: 
1. A Lesson FoR INQUIRERS (Vv. 37 ).—They 
had sinned in ordinary ways, undoubtedly; but 
to all this was added the crowning crime of re- 
jecting Jesus and putting him to death. It is, 
however, no peculiarity of theirs to sin thus; 
for all who do not accept Jesus reject him, and, 
therefore, stand beside the inquirers at 
Pentecost. Every moment of delay is a 
moment of rejection. To all other sins this 
sin must be added in each unbelieving 
soul. Except the condition of trusting in 
Christ, no condition is better for such persons 
than that in which the heart is pricked so 
sorely that they find no rest, To this may well 
be added the earnestness, the teachableness, 
and the frank spirit of confession and inquiry 
which appears in the convicted ones at Pente- 
cost. Concealment of one’s true feelings is a 
terrible foe to an inquirer’s progress. Far 
better had he cry out: What must I do? But 
we find here 
2. A LESSON FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS.—(V. 
38—40).—It isa shame fora Christian worker 
to be unable to advise an anxious soul. He 
should be able so to advise that he could not 
be misunderstood. Peter is ready with his an- 
swer. He tells them what to do; and he fol- 
lows up his advantage with encouragements, 
and promises and exhortation. He points out 
the way, and he presses them to enterit, All 
who work for Christ, whether in pulpit, class, 
desk, home, or at the wayside, should imitate 
this apostolic model. We find 
3. A Lesson FoR YouNG CoNVERTS.—(V. 41, 
42).—The Word was by some received gladly. 
And these young converts joined the Church in 
the appointed way, and they did it at once. 
The Church is a training school, not a society of 
moralexperts. Those who need training should 
be within it, and those who have had train- 
ing should be in it; and the one should accept 
while the other should impart of the good Word 
of the Lord. This prompt entrance into the 
Church was a popular movement. Three thou- 
sand responded to it in one day. Nor was 
there the much-dreaded falling away among 
these hastily-gathered additions. They con- 
tinued steadfastly upon the apostolic min- 
istry, in the fellowship of love and good deeds, 
in the ordinances of the Church, and in the 
united prayers. A good record for young con- 
verts this would be in our day. Steadfastness 
in Christ’s service is a precious grace. We find 
4. A LESSON FOR ALL CHRISTIANS (vy. 43—47). 
—Zeal for Jesus does not pertain to young con- 
verts only. ‘‘Every soul” felt the power of 
God in that Early Church. The apostles did 
taany wonders and signs. All believers abode 
together, and, while none made claims upon 
others, those who had much of this world’s 
goods sold their possessions cheerfully, and 
parted them to all men, as every man had need. 
Unselfish, generous love filled their hearts end 
marked their acts; not occasionally, but habit- 
ually. Thus young converts and mature Chris- 
tians continued daily, ‘praising God and 
having favor with all the people.’’ To sucha 
church the Lord delights to add daily and to 
add converts of the true type. Would not 
closer conformity to this apostolic church-life 
be accompanied with closer conformity to their 
experience in the matter of church-growth? It 
were perilous to new converts to add them to a 
cold and formal church. He whose province it 
is to make all sound additions loves his lambs 
too much to trust them to such surroundings. 
Let us seek, therefore, more of the character of 
the Early Christian Church. 





-...Success in the benevolent operations of a 
Sunday-school is a matter hard to achieve, and 
yet of vast importance. The distinction of the 
Fourteenth-street Presbyterian. school, of New 
York, has already been noted in these columns. 
An examination of their printed report, which 
is just issued, reveals some of their elements of 
success, For example: 1. They work for 
definite objects. The money they collect does 
not drop into some bottomless pit, from which 
no echo comes back. They have a Sunday- 
school missionary at work in Minnesota; they 
send aid to specific points in the South, in 
Mexico, in Syria, and in Africa; and they sus- 
tain a mission school of their own. All this 





concerning their work and present these to the 
givers. 38, They keep business-like accounts of 
all their operations with each scholar, with each 
class, and with each recipient of bounty. 4, 
They present and urge scriptural motives for 
giving. 5. Officers and teachers set an example, 
6. All are expected to give something at every 
session, or, if absent, to make good their failure 
at the next session, Such work cultivates in- 
telligent and systematic benevolence, 


--..Good preparation on the teacher’s part 
always pays. Mr. James Fergusson, of En- 
gland, recently summed up its results as fol- 
lows ; 

“Talking is not teaching. Children soon 
weary of volubility ; but they enjoy being well- 
peppered with a succession of pointed and 
pertinent questions. The teacher who is able 
to keep up a rapid fire of question and answer 
has mastered the lesson, and it will be found 
that the class with such a teacher is invariably 
obedient and orderly. The teacher who has 
not made such conscientious preparation as is 
here described ought never to complain of the 
want of discipline in the school; and if all 
teachers in a school were habitually to go sq 
prepared, and the superintendent officially to 
do his part, order and discipline would be 
secured, teaching would be more efficient, and, 
in accordance with the law of the Kingdom, a 
more abundant blessing would be sure to fol- 
low.” 

...»Many a lesson is tumbled out upon 4 
elass very much as a load of coal is dumped 
from a cart. True, the outflow is not so copi- 
ous in the former case; but its logical arrange- 
ment is fully equal to that of the coal. The 
whole matter comes, in fact, just as it happens, 
Dr. John Hall thinks there is a better way ta 
present a lesson. Long ago he laid down this 
forceful statement : 

“Tt would be worth while to go over the les- 
sons ten times, if necessary, in order to get into 
your mind a clear, distinct, logical division, so 
that you can say that one, two, three, four, five 
—no matter how many points—include the whole 
thing. And these points do not overlap one 
another; but, taken by themselyes and taken 
together, they present the whole subject . 

in a lucid and memorable order. . . .« 
battle is half fought when you have got a dis- 
tinct, clear, manageable, memorable division of 
the subject in your mind,” 
.-.,As a means of promoting the growth of 
young converts, the venerable Dr. Plumer, of 
South Carolina, recommends that they be en- 
couraged (1) to use various English versions in 
elucidating the meaning of the text ; (2) to use 
marginal references continually; (3) to read 
the Bible over and over. As illustrating the 
benefit of such work, he tells of an aged friend 
of his who read the Bible through ninety-eight 
times, and who never had occasion to sing 
“Tis a point I long to know.” He did know. 
And he rejoiced in what he knew of the Lord 
as revealed in his Word. 


....Managers of Sunday-schools may well 
take the following advice, which was given in 
the late Christian Convention at New York for 
the benefit of prayer-meeting workers. Mr. 
Moody was its author: 


“ Another important thing is to see that the 
ventilation is all right. Sometimes I have been 
in rooms where I think the air must have been 
in there five or six years. You cannot always 
trust the janitors to take care of it. The peo- 
a get sleepy, and you think itis your fault. 

ery often such a thing is the fault of bad ven- 
tilation. See that you get fresh air—not too hot 
and not too cold, but pure.” 


...-A “lantern service”? upon the Interna- 
tional Lessons for this year isnow announced by 
an enterprising photograher of Philadelphia, 
It consists of a lantern exhibition of pictures, 
texts, and hymns illustrating the lessons of each 
quarter. The pictures, in the main, are from 
the drawings of Doré. From one school, which 
tried the service for the first quarter’s review, a 
good report is given. Thus the varied branches 
of science and art are pressed into the service 
of the great international idea. 


....Secular papers are in many conspicuous 
cases giving comments upon the current les- 
sons of the Sunday-schools. The leading papers 
of Chicago have long pursued this plan, and 
now the Toledo Blade announces its purpose. 
The helps promised are to come from a distin- 
guished and competent minister. All this 
promotes the mighty advance of truth. Wel- 
come such fellow-helpers. ‘‘And yet there is 
room.” ve 

....in view of the failure to secure accom- 
modations for a Sunday-school exhibition in 
the Centennial Exposition, Mr. Wickersham, 
superintendent of public schools in Pennsylva- 
nia, has decided to make such display as may 
be possible in his own educational building. 
This can be but limited ; and yet we are thank- 
ful he has undertaken it. MacGregor Mitche- 
son, Esq., of Philadelphia, acts for Mr. Wick- 
ersham in this case. 


-«.-Jn order more certainly to fix the les- 
son of the preceding Sunday, it is the 
custom in one of the best churches of New 
York to use as the topic of the weekly 
prayer-méeting next following a subject al- 
lied closely to the lesson. These topics for 
the meetings are selected in advance and print- 
ed, so that all can know the exact point, in ad- 





gives definiteness to work, 2, They collate facts 


dition to the general drift. 
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School and College. 


THE evils of shifting text-books too often is 
thus touched on by the school superintendent 
of Portland, Oregon: 


‘One of the crying evils of the day is the 
horde of text-books, succeeding each other 
like the Goths and Vandals; series of geogra- 
phies, grammars, and arithmetics, ‘six deep’ 
and graded until gradation is a misnomer. e 
are no advocate of the so-cz!led ‘ oral system,’ 
and believe thoroughly in good text-books in 
the hands of good teachers ; but the schools of 
the whole land are now at the mercy of pub- 
lishers, whose interest requires the most books 
at the highest price for the least number of 
children.” 


--.-The Philadelphia Ledger says, very truly : 


“Tt is, then, a fatal mistake, in every point of 
view, to supply a young man with large sums 
of money while he is acquiring an education. 
It is an unkindness to him, for it is annulling 
the object in pursuit and unfitting him to be- 
come a worthy and useful citizen. It is an un- 
kindness to the family, if their means are 
limited, for their comforts must be curtailed for 
the indulgence of one member. Most of all is 
it an injury to the cause of education itself, by 
converting it into an aristocracy, which repels 
all talent, however promising, that is not ac- 
companied by the credentials of wealth.’ 





....The Hebrew College, which has for some 
time been talked of, progresses toward definite 
shape. A convention of Israelites will meet in 
this city on May 24th to take action in reference 
to it. The convention will represent a vast 
amount of wealth, as well as of learning; and it 
is to be hoped that the result will be the imme- 
diate and liberal endowment of a first-class 
college. 

....A fine arts university has just been found- 
ed at Jeddo, in Japan, and the government has 
sent to Italy for three professors to fill the chairs 
of architectural design, ornamentation, and 
painting and sculpture combined. They are to 
be engaged for five years and will receive sala- 
ries of 20,000 francs per annum. 


... [tis proposed by the faculties of the Yale 
academical and scientific departments to abbre- 
viate the number of examinations, by having 
only two terms during the year—the first term 
to last from September to about Christmas, fol- 
lowed by three weeks’ vacation ; the second 
term to last until June ; with a recess of a week 
without examinations at Easter. 


----The College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University is to employ an additional professor. 
Nearly $70,000 have been subscribed for the 
University, to become available when $100,000 
is reached. Five or six bequests have been re- 
ceived during the present year, none of which 
have been less than $1,000. 


....Out of an enrollment of 14,541 children 
of the school age in Toledo, Ohio, there is an 
average attendance of only 5,075 in the public 
schools—about one-third. This small percent- 
age is accounted for by the large number of 
pupils in the denominational schools in the 
city. 

....The introduction of homeopathy into 
Michigan University is proving a thorn in the 
fiesh to the ‘“‘regulars’’ there. A set of reso- 
lutions was lately introduced demanding the 
disestablishment of the Homeopathic College. 
Fortunately it was tabled. 


....The following rule has been adopted by 
the Boston School Committee: ‘The morning 
exercises of all the schools shall begin with the 
reading by the teacher of a portion of Scripture, 
withdut note or comment, and no other religious 
exercises shall be permitted in the schools.” 


....8yracuse University has a post-graduate 
course extending over two years and including 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, German, chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, geology, and 
zoology. 

.-.-After many attempts, the students at 
Princeton have at last obtained the consent of 
the faculty to establish a college newspaper. It 
is to be published every two weeks, in addition 
to the other cellege publications. 


.... Wisconsin has subscribed about $5,000 
for the establishment of the proposed National 
German-English Teachers’ Seminary. At a re- 
cent meeting in Milwaukee delegates were 
elegted to a convention for its organization. 


....The French Chamber of Deputies on the 
30th appointed a committee to consider the 
bill restoring to the state the sole power of con- 
ferring university degrees. Thirty French 
bishops held a conference on the same subject. 


.... The Journal of Education hopes that some 
one of our higher colleges will soon have an 
endowed chair for the theory and practice of 
teaching. 


..-. The Italian minister of public instruction 
has ordered the Vatican University to be closed, 
as an illegitimate institution. 


....The Seniors at Harvard must now earn 40 
per cent. on each elective and 50 per cent. on 
another year’s work in order to obtaina degree. 


....“*Mixed schools” are strongly opposed 
in Kansas. 


Pebbles. 


SoMETHING of a wag: a dog’s tail. 





....A round of pleasure : a promenade con- 
cert. 
...-The man who works with a will: the 
probate judge. 


....Suspended animation: a spider hanging 
at the end of a web. 


..-.-The higher classes: the “lore ’’ classes. 
The lower classes : the ‘‘ hire ’’ classes. 


....-Somebody says Tyndall calls his wife 
Molliecule. We suppose she calls him a-Tom. 


..-‘* Be jabbers !”’ says Pat, who was born 
on the last day of the year. ‘‘HadI delayed 
a bit, where would I been ?”’ 


....A friend of ours knows a woman s0 cross- 
eyed that when she weeps tears from her left 
eye they drop on her right cheek. 


....-Mrs. Malaprop says she knows who the 
Alpine glacier is. He is a foreigner who car- 
ries a lump of putty in his hand and a pane of 
glass under his arm. 


-..-How few men classed as great remember 
to polish the heels of their boots or know how 
to tie a beau-knot. In this world there is no 
such thing as perfection. 


...-Rool to Keep Heldy.—Yoost eat vhen you 
feel like id. To eat vas hooman. To eat vhen 
you dond cood got someting to eat vas brootal. 
Broots got more manners like dot. 


...-Any excuse better than none.—A toper 
says he would be a temperance man ina minute 
if it wasn’t for his wife. He knows she’d be 
lonesome if she hadn’t something to jaw about 
and find fault with. 


..‘* Look at the old Bay State,” screamed a 
red-nosed stump speaker, at a North Carolina 
barbecue, as he gesticulated with one hand 
and munched a chunk of beef he held in the 
other. ‘‘Yis,indade!” sung out a disgusted 
Irishman, pointing to the speaker. ‘See the 
old baste ate !"’ 


....Some fellow has invented a safe which 
he warrants fire-proof, water-proof, and bur- 
glar-proof. Says it can’t be opened with dyna- 
mite. The price is only three thousand dollars, 
and, if you have two thousand dollars you don’t 
want the burglars to get, you’d better borrow 
another thousand, purchase one of these safes 
and put your money into it. 


.-».“‘ Yes,” he said, dreamily, ‘‘ we are always 
striving for a subjective goal. Unconsciously, 
it may be, but still we strive. We lean over 
the verge of the infinite, longing to grasp its 
mysteries and lost in the profundity of its im- 
mensity.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, thoughtfully ; 
“but, John, would you mind my putting a 
brown patch on those old duck pants of yours?’’ 


...-An English doctor, traveling in the East, 
was excessively anxious to increase his reputa- 
tion at home by learning certain native methods 
of treating disease, of which he had heard won- 
ders. Onone occasion, when on the confines 
of the Great Desert, he asked an old sheik: 
‘‘ What do you do with sick people, when they 
can’t sleep ?’? He received the very practical 
reply : ‘‘ We set them to watch the camels.” 


..».Detroit husbands and wives sometimes— 
once in agreat many years—have disputes. The 
other day, when a Beech-Street couple were 
holding an angry argument, the husband raised 
his hands and exclaimed: ‘Oh! consistency, 
thou art a jewel!’’ The wife at once broke 
down, and as shesobbed she gasped out: ‘‘ You 
saw her at the opera, I suppose. But if she had 
to split wood, wash dishes, and take care of six 
children she wouldn’t look any better’n I do. 
Boo-hoo !”’ 


.++s BLUNDERS IN SPEECH.—It was a Scotch 
woman who said that a butcher of her town 
only killed half a beast at atime. It was a 
Dutchman who said that a pig had no marks on 
his ears except a short tail. It was a British 
magistrate who, being told by a vagabond that 
he was not married, responded: ‘ That’s a 
good thing for your wife.’’ It was an English 
reporter who stated at a meeting of the Ethno- 
logical Society there were casts of the skull of 
an individual at different periods of adult life, 
to show the changes produced in ten years,” 
though Dean Swift certainly mentions: two 
skulls preserved in Ireland, one of a person 
when he was a boy and the other of the same 
person when he grew to beaman. It was a 
Portuguese mayor who enumerated among the 
marks by which the body of a drowned man 
might be identified when found “a marked 
impediment in speech.’? It was a Frenchman, 
the famous Carlino, who, contentedly laying 
his head upon a large stone jar for a pillow, re- 
plied, to one who inquired if it was not rather 
hard: “ Not at all; for Ihave stuffed it with 
hay.’ It was an American lecturer who sol- 
emnly said, one evening: ‘Parents, you may 
have children; or, if not, your daughters may 


Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 


Mass., resignation not accepte 


BARROWS, 8., North Windham, Conn., died 
March 9th, 


BLACK, B. R., Sandy Ridge, N. J., resigns. 
sas City, Mo. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Second ch., Haverhill, Mass. 


March 26th. 


Center, N. Y., to Schenevus, N. Y 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 
fast, Me. 


Michigan-ave. ch., Chicago, Ill., for a time. 
KEMPER, B., Old Forks, Ky., died, March 18th. 
McNEIL, W., 1st ch., Worcester. N. Y., goes to 

Richmondville and Fulton, N. Y 
PETIT, N. C., Rising Sun, Ind., goes to Moore’s 

Hill, Ind. 

REED, N. A., Muscatine, Iowa, resigns. 
REESE, Tuomas, Marseilles, Ill., goes to Lock- 

port, Il 
SPAULDING, A. F., First ch., Norwich, Conn., 

closes labor May Ist. 
STURGEON, Wi.114M, Chariton, Iowa, goes 

to Allerton, Iowa. 
SWAN, C. T., Boston, Mass., goes to Fifth ch., 
Newark, N. J. 
TAYLOR, H., First ch., Sacramento, Cal., re- 
signs. 
THOMAS, E. E., North Tewksbury, Mass., has 
resigned. 
TOWNSEND, C., Bethany, N. Y., resigns on ac- 
count of ill health. Present address is At- 
tica, N. Y 
WATSON, Cuas. H., ord. and inst. at Oswego, 
N. Y., March 30th. 
WOODRUFF, Enos, Dixonville, Penn., goes to 
Pine Flat, Indiana Co., Penn. 
WRIGHT, W. Epear, Rutherford Park, N. J., 


resigns. 
CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION. 
FANTON, B. 8., Lynn, Mass., resigns from 
April Ist. 


MORRILL, A. H., Andover, N. H., is stated 
supply at Hill. 
RHODES, H. J., removes to Springtown, N. J. 
SINKS, P. W., Pittsford, Mich., resigns, and 
accepts call from Jacksonville, Il. 
WESTON, G. R., died recently in Staunton, 
Ind., aged 50 years. 
WILLIAMS, A. A., Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 
WRIGHT, James, removes from Boyntonville, 
N. Y., te Charleston Four Corners. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS, Myron, of Dunkirk, N. Y., called to 
Plymouth ch., Rochester, N. Y. 
ALLWORTH, Jonny, inst. at Brantford, Canada, 
March 14th. 
BARBER, A. D., closes engagement at Claren- 
don, Vt. 
BEACH, Aaron C., Millington, Conn., resigns. 
BECKFORD, WarREN F., senior class of Ban- 
gor Sem., supplies at Wilton, Me. 
BECKWITH, J. H., Massena, N. Y., resigns. 
BELL, James M., North Hadley, Mass., resig- 
nation not accepted. 
CAKEBREAD, G., Mt. Pleasant, Henry Co., 
Iowa, resigns. 
CHAPMAN, CuHar.LEs, Zion ch., Montreal, 
Canada, accepts theological professorship 
in Western Cong. College, Plymouth, En- 
gland. 
CLISBEE, E. P., Columbus, O., resigned April 
1st. Goes to Oberlin, O., to engage in re- 
vival work. 
CRACRAFT, J. W., Norwalk, O., resigns. 
CRUZAN, J. A., late of Williamsport, Penn., 
accepts call to supply East Weymouth. for 
one year. 
CUNNINGHAM, Joun, Sweden, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to St. Joseph, Mich. 
DICKINSON, N. 8., South Egremont, Mass., 
died lately in Florida, whither he had gone 
for his health. 
DUTTON, Horace, Northboro’, Mass., resigns. 
EATON, D. A., called to Naugatuck, Conn. 
EGGLESTON, R. 8., Gaines, N. Y., resigns. 
EMERSON, Joun D., Second ch., Biddeford, 
Me., closed his labor March 26th. 
FAIRFIELD, E. B., D.D., Principal of Penn, 
State Normal School, elected chancellor of 
Nebraska University. 
FASSET, Jonn, closes labor at Milton, Wis. 
FISHER, C. E., D. D., died at Appleton, Wis., 
March 19th. 
GORDON, Cares E., accepts call to Pom- 
fret, Conn. 
GREENWOOD, WILu14M, closed acting pas- 
torate at Hatfield, Mass., April 1st. 
HAMPTON, Pilgrim ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
goes to Waynesburgh, Pa., for a few 
months’ vacation. 
HARLOW, Lrxcotn, Neosho Falls and Geneva 
Kansas — and goes to New England 
for his health. 
HENRY, W. D., is holding a series of revival 
meetings in North Collins, N. Y. 
HOLBROOK, D. §&., last class of Yale Sem., 
called to Ellington, Conn. 
KERR, Ro#ért, late of Iowa, inst. at Webster 
Groves, Mo., March 2th. 
LEAVITT, B. F., Williston ch., Portland, Me., 


BAKEMAN, F. W., Main-st. wre Worcester, 


BONHAM, J. C., Carrollton, Ill., goes to Kan- 
BROMLEY, Henry, Orange, N. J., removes to 
BURNS, W. T., late of Yonkers, N. Y., goes to 
DONOVAN, J. D., Brookline; Vt., closed labor 


DOUGLAS, 8. J., district missionary of the 
state convention, removes from Springfield 


EDDY, A. V., Rushford, N. Y., goes to York, 
ESTES, D. F., Factory Point, Vt., called to Bel- 
GREGORY, J. M., D. D., is expected to supply 





MARSH, A. F., Shelburne, Mass., resigns, to 

take effect Oct. 25th. ” ae 

MARSH, D. W., D.D., Owego, N. Y., accepts 
call to North Amherst, Mass. 

MOSES, D., New Preston, Conn., accepts call 
to Monroe, Conn. 

PARKER, O., died at Flint, Mich., March 14th, 

POTTER, E.8., acting pastor at Gill, Mass,, 
re da having been disabled by an acci- 

ent. 
SHAFER, A. §., of Oberlin, O., i a at 
South Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
STEBBINS, C. E., acting pastor at South 
Adams, Mass., resigns. 

TIMLOW, H. R., Southington, Conn., has ap- 
plied for orders in the Pret. Epis. Church. 

TUCK, J. W., Jewett City, Conn., closed pas- 
torate, April Ist. 

UPDYKE, 8. G., called to Pentwater, Mich. 

WHITTIER, E. A., has been holding meetings 
in Reading, Mass. 

WINSLOW, C. G., is acting pastor at Pittston, 
Me. 


? 


WOODCOCK, CHR Es B., late . of Bangor 
Sem., accepts. call to Union-st. ch., Bt. 
John, N. B. 


LUTHERAN. 
ANDERSON, G. W., Uniontown, Md., removes 
to Clarksville, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 
BARTH, G., inst. lately at Barth, Wis. 
BATTERSBY, G. 8., Warrior’s Mark, goes to 
Water-street, Huntingdon Co., Penn. 
BOHLEN, W., inst. lately at Summit, Cook Co., 
Hi. 


BOOZER, C. P., Sorinefeld, Ga., accepts call 
from pastorate No.7, 8. C.; address Lees- 
ville, Lexington Co., 8. 

BRAMER, A., editor of the Zvangelische 
Kirchenblatt, died lately at Cincinnati, O. 

BRODFUHRER, J. C., Berne, Albany Co., N. 
Y., resigns. 

COCHEL, G. Z., Mt. Vernon, O., accepts call to 
Boliver, Tuscarawas Co., O. 

HAWKINS, J., Middletown, Ind., resigns. 

IDE, E., Annapolis, Md., called to Jersey City 
Heights, ie 

LAWRENCE, D. W., Cicero, N. Y., goes to 
Young, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

RUTHRAUFF, J. M., Circleville, O., accepts 

eall to Mifflintown, Juniata Co., Penn. 

SALINGER, J., called to Platteville, Wis. 

SEIDEL, W. C., Davis, Il., removes to Minne- 

apolis, Ottawa Co., Kansas. 

SEIFERT, H., Jennerville, Somerset Co., Penn. 

resigns. 

SENSLER, J., inst. lately at Hampton, Frank- 

lin Co., Iowa. 

SESSLER, J., Iowa Synod, is transferred to the 

Missouri Synod. 

SJOQVIST, J. G., Kerkhoven, Minn., goes to 

Galesburg, Knox Co., IL. 

STICKLEY, V., Newport, Va., goes to Mt. Ulla, 

Rowan Co., N.C 

STRAIL, H. A., Poestenkill, Rensselaer Co. , 

N. Y,, resigns. 

TURCEK, C., elected editor of the Hvangelische 

Kirchenblatt. 

YOUNG, G., Fort Plain, N. Y., removes to 

Carlisle Center, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
EASTMAN, C. L., Boston, Mass., elected pas- 
tor of the Seaman’s Bethel. 

SWOPE, J. H., Des Moines Conference, died at 
Des Moines, lowa, March 28th. 

YOUNG, Aucrnous, Upper Iowa Conference, 
died, March 30th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRADFORD, D. G., late of Lafayette, Ind., 

accepts call to Princeton, Ill. 

GUTHRIE, Tuomas C., Sparta, Ill., died March 
22d. 


MARSHALL, James, Hoboken, N. J., resigns, 
because of ill health. 

MOORE, A. D., late of Northumberland, Penn., 
removes to Bethlehem, Penn. 
PATTENGILL, H., New Berlin, N. Y., removes 
to Corning, N. Y. 

STEVENSON, Ross, Pisgah and Troy, Penn. 
dismissed. 

VAIL, R. P. H., Waterford, Conn., accepts call 
to Stamford, Conn. 

WALLACE, R. M., late of Altoona, Penn. 
called to Stroudsburg, Penn. ’ 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARNJELL, W. H., ord. deacon in St. Paul’s 
ch., Charleston, Penn., March 12th. 
BRECK, J. Luoyp, D.D., died at Benicia, Cal., 
March 30th. 
DE MILLE, J. H. H., Cherry Valley, N. Y., re- 
signs. : 
HARRISON, J. 8., late of New Orleans, La., 
accepts call to Monticello, Fla. 
HINKLE, GeorcEe W., Newburgh, N. Y., re- 
signs. His address for a year will be Ox- 
ford, England. 
JOHNSON, J. 8., Port Gibson, Miss., has re- 
moved to Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
LEMON, W. J., Livingston, Ala., goes to Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 
MILLER, Everarp P., oe in Grace ch. 
Honesdale, Pa., March 22d. 
SAFFORD, Henry, Coldwater, Mich., declines 
call to St. John’s Lagrange, Ind. 
SAWTELLE, Wi1.14M Drivsmore, ord. deacon 
in Trinity ch., Hartford, Conn., March 18th. 


WELCH, J. V., ord. priest in Calvary ch., 
Charleston, Penn., arch 10th. 
"_- REFORMED. 


BOGERT, N. J. M., Metuchen, N. J., accepts 
call to White Haven, Penn. 


UNITARIAN. 
FORBUSH, T. B., Cleveland, 0:, resigns. 








have.” 





resigns. 
MANNING, J,M., D.D., Old South Church, 
Boston, Mass., is serlously ill. 


MULLETT, A. E., remains another year at 
Barnstable, Mass. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will yuide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. ; 


BEING A CHRISTIAN.* 











300D theological treatises have always 


‘outnumbered helpful books on the Chris- 


tian life. It is easier to master a science 
than to practice an.art; and so it has been 
found a much simpler thing to lay out, 
grade, and macadamize the heavenward 
road than to guide saints and sinners there- 
over. The little volume of Mr. Gladden’s 
before us is practical, rather than doctrinal. 
The name of the publishing society on the 
title-page and the well-known earnestness 
of the author insure its soundness. But the 
reader has only to turn a leaf or two in 
order to discover that he is addressed by one 
who aims to reach the soul, as well as the 
mind; the heart, as well as the intellect. 
The work, however, does not turn away 
from dogma and creed in order to fly to 
sentimentalism and mysticism. It is not a 
Thomas a Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” 
or a St. Francis de Sales’s ‘‘ Devout Life.” 
Tt speaks to him who stands just at the 
portal of the temple, and appeals to those 
who are without, rather than to those 
within. 

The readers of this journal know Mr. Glad- 
den very well, and do not need to be told that 
he is an earnest, practical, helpful, and (like 
St. James) witty writer; an enemy of religious 
cant, on the one hand, and religious haze, 
on the other; and a man who is a good 
living embodiment of Mr. Hale’s Harry 
Wadsworth and his motto. Instead of 
praising this admirable book in general 
adjectives, therefore, we prefer to tell our 
readers just what it is, before they take it 
up for themselves; and to give them an idea, 
in a brief summary of its chapters, of the 
service it will do in this period of unusual 
religious interest. The first chapter takes 
up the question ‘‘ What is it to be a Chris- 
tian?” It is not to be baptized, according 
to the ritualist; to hold right views of the 
scheme of salvation, according to the dog- 
matist; or to have some sweet feelings of 
peace, according to the sentimentalist. 
‘The ritualist, the dogmatist, and the sen- 
timentalist,” says Mr. Gladden, ‘‘ represent 
three distinct classes of persons in every 
Christian community. Many of them are 
good Christians in practice; but their the- 
ories are unsound. Their lives are better 
than their ideas, It is only when they try 
to tell what it is to be a Christian that they 
make mistakes; and those who seek to 
become Christians need to be put on their 
guard against these mistaken theories. | To 
be a Christian is something more than to 
submit to certain rites, or to believe certain 
doctrines, or to experience certain emo- 
tions. What is it, then?” The author goes 
on to show that it is to believe on Christ, as 
well as in him; to become his disciple 
and follower; and to quit lying, and swin- 
dling, and unkindness, and fleshliness, and 
the whole host of deliberate sins. 
a word, to accept Jesus Christ as lord and 
master and to try todo just what he has 
bidden. The whole chapter is one which, 
although its truths are as old as Christian- 
ity, could hardly have been written in the 
last century. It belongs to the age of 
Horace Bushnell, and Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, and Charles Kingsley. Its under- 
tone is not that of the analogist or the ex- 
pounder of prophecy. It rather says to the 
thoughtful man: ‘‘Christianity is divine 
not only because it rests on miracles or the 
Jewish dispensation; but because it 7s. Look 
at it in its self-poise and see what it is. 
Christianity exists; Christianity is Christ; 
therefore, regard Christ as your saviour 
from sin, and, above all, take him as your 
leader, pattern, and friend.” We have 
ventured to put into words the spirit of 
this chapter, which is in a sense the spirit 
of the age. Walt Whitman says, as Bishop 
Butler might have done, ‘‘a mouse is 
enough to confound sextillions of infidels.” 
But the person of Christ is, after all, as 
cogent a power as the ‘‘ argument from de- 
sign”; and that person is the thing upon 





* Berne A CHRISTIAN : What it Meansand How to 
Begin. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. Boston: The 
Congregational Publishing Society. 1876. 
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which this chapter relies for its effective- 
negs. 

Mr. Gladden next goes on to consider, in 
the second chapter, ‘‘Why should I bea 
Christian?” This query is discussed be- 
cause so'many breathe Christianity and yet 
fail to appreciate it. The author proceeds 
to show that the proper reason is not to earn 
Heaven, or to keep qut of Hell, or to ‘“‘enjoy 
religion” here on earth. We quote the 
book’s statement of what that reason real- 
ly is: 

‘‘But you may wonder whether it is pos- 
sible’ that any higher or worthier motives 
could be presented to your minds when we 
urge you to accept of salvation through 
Christ. ‘Can there be a worse evil,’ you 
ask, ‘than an eternity of suffering? Can 
there be a greater good than an eternity of 
joy” Toallof which I answer: Yes, there 
is a worse evil than eternal suffering; there 
is a greater good than eternal enjoyment. 
A million years of suffering is less to be 
dreaded than one year of sinning. An eter- 
nity of enjoyment is less to be craved than 
a mortal lifetime of purity and holiness. 
Not suffering, but sin, is the primal evil in 
this universe. Suffering is the consequence 
of sin; but the cause is worse than the con- 
sequence. Suffering may be honorable; sin 
can never be otherwise than shameful and 
detestable. Not enjoyment, but rectitude, 
is the chief good, both in this life and in 
the life which is tocome. Enjoyment flows 
from rectitude; but the fountain is higher 
and purer than the stream, Enjoyment is 
often an end unworthy to be sought. Rec- 
titude is always to be desired above all 
things. The reason for being a Christian 
which ought, then, to have the most weight 
with every human being is this: that Christ 
promises to help those who trust in him and 
follow him in overcoming sin and in win- 
ning virtue.” 

Could anything be more simply or helpfully 
said? 

“How shall I become a Christian?” is 
the subject of the third chapter. The 
whole must be read, but here is its kernel: 

‘‘It is to believe on Christ, to learn of 
him, and to follow him. To become a 
Christian is simply to begin doing these things. 
It is to commit yourself to his care and to 
consecrate yourself to his service at once 
and forever. Itis to ask him to show you 
what is truth and what is duty. Itis to 
walk right on, then, in the light that he 
gives you, following his example and keep- 
ing his commandments.” 

In the fourth chapter Mr. Gladden deals 
plainly, but most kindly, with those trem- 
bling souls who are forever in well-meant 
but sinful introspection, examining their 
own spiritual ezta, and wondering whether 
they are really Christians or not. He then 
proceeds to explain what joining the church 
is and is not, and shows clearly and con- 
vincingly that a man cannot be a Christian 
or a citizen if he stands aloof from church 
or from share in civil polity. 
been reminded, in reading this chapter, of 
the civic and religious failures of two Con- 
cord authors—Thoreau, who never paid a 
tax, and Hawthorne, who never went to 
church. Finally, in the closing chapter, 
the author deals, in a style that is not less 
than masterly, of certain new and old un- 
settlements of faith. 

And so we hand this excellent book over 
to our readers, promising that they will find 
in it godliness, helpfulness, wisdom, and 
good literature. 

— e+ 


....Professor Theophilus Parsons, of Cam- 
bridge, is one of the ablest adherents and must 
zealous promoters of the doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem Church. In his published writings 
he has expounded and illustrated them with an 
earnestness and discretion which he could not 
easily have surpassed had his life been devoted 
to theological instead of legal study.. Roberts 
Brothers have just brought out a new book by 
him, entitled Outlines of the Religion and Philoso- 
phy of Swedenborg. Although it is of moderate 
size, it presents as full and satisfactory a sum- 
mary of the Swedenborgian faith as we have 
everseen. Professor Parsons writes calmly and 
dispassionately, and aims to convince rather by 
force of argument than by splendor of rhetoric. 
The Swedenborgian doctrines are deserving of 
high praise for one thing in particular—their 
firm and unequivocal assertion of the soul’s 
conscious immortality. They have, doubtless, 
saved bright minds from infidelity and have 
thrown a flood of cheery light upon sad hearts. 
Swedenborgianism can never be popular; but 
it will continue, we suppose, to win to its sup- 
port a choice knot of spiritual and cultivated 
men. The volume may profitably be studied by 
those who desire to find out “the secret of 
Swedenborg,”’ and to study the causes of the 
affection with which the words of a visionary 
Swede are treasured up by a man of Professor 
Parsons’s judicial temperament. But we camot 


We have 





help thinking, in reading this book, that modern 
Swedenborgians are inclined to ignore some of 
the vagaries of their leader, just as some of the 
better Irvingites of to-day are ashamed of the 
cheap “ miracles ’’ on whose basis their sect set 
up in business. 


....Easter has been less of a gift season than 
Christmas, and in this country especially has 
scarcely been recognized as atime for the ex- 
change of little civilities. Perhaps this is one rea- 
son why there has been less literature distinctly 
occasioned by this festival; but the deficiency has 
been partly supplied this year, and among the 
books prepared forthe occasion Miss Chapman’s 
collection of Zaster Hymns (Lockwood, Brooks, 
& Co.) deserves mention, Sixty-two hymns 
and earols are included, and the range of 
authors takes in not only old Latin hymns in 
translation, but hymns by members of other 
communions than those which reckon Easter 
among their appointed festivals. In this little 
volume one may find the various chords which 
Christ’s resurrection strikes in the minds of 
men. Some of the hymns are almost pure nar- 
rative ; some are like the sound of the trumpet 
that herald’s Christ’s coming and wakes the 
sleepers ; some, and of those may be noted old 
hymns, dwellon the spiritual correspondence 
which is so prominent a feature of a theological 
school that eagerly seizes on this side of St. 
Paul’s great doctrines. The wide range of 
feeling expressed in the hymns is certainly very 
suggestive. There is no apparent classification 
in the Volume, and perhaps none was needed ; 
but we wish the compiler had added to the 
authors’ names the dates, which serve to fix 
literary periods in the reader’s mind. For the 
devotional and poetic interpretation of Easter 
the book is very serviceable. 


...If things go on, this period in English 
literature will be known as the Age of Small 
Treatises. Grammars, reading-books, histories, 
mathematical, works and scientific disquisitions 
are all packed into half the space they used to 
take up. The change, on the whole, is a good 
one. Two of these compact manuals are Les- 
sons in Elementary Astronomy and Elementary 
Physical Geography, issued by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. and prepared by Richard A. Proctor. 
We like them better than the author’s more 
pretentious works. The style is clear and 
attractive and the illustrations are singularly 
illustrative. We fancy that the two books, and 
for that matter the class they represent, will 
be more used by grown folks than by the 
“youn; reader’? for whom Mr. Proctor pro- 
fesses to write. The real utility of manuals of 
the sort is to instruct the mind or refresh the 
memory of anybody, old or young, wanting in- 
formation on particular themes. Young schol- 
ars already have books enough ; but we wish we 
could feel confident that everybody over twenty- 
one knew all that is contained in Tancock’s En- 
glish Grammar or Gilman’s ‘‘ First Steps in En- 
glish Literature,” for instance. 


.... The Art Journal, Messrs. Appleton’s fine- 
art monthly, is not a mere reprint of the London 
publication of the same name. Thesteel-plates 
and woodcuts of the latter are used, the right 
to republish which, in Canada and the United 
States, the publishers own; but our New York 
monthly, for such we may term it, contains in 
addition American articles and illustrations. 
Among the plans for the future are papers on 
the ‘“ West,” ‘American Homes,” “‘ American 
Artists,’ “Household Art,” and ‘ American 
Architecture.’? Some of these subjects have 
already been treated more or less fully. The 
April number is a rich and attractive one, con- 
taining, besides its many valuable pictures, arti- 
cles on ‘‘Colorado’’ ; ‘‘ Thomas W. Wood, the 
American Artist’; and ‘‘ The Dining-Room,” 
in Charles Wyllis Elliott’s suggestive series on 
household art. 


....The new volume of Littell’s Living Age is 
out, containing the numbers for the first quarter 
of the year. This old and standard periodical 
we never tire of praising, notwithstanding the 
frequency with which we mention it, because 
we never fail to find it valuable and useful. 
Our own foreign exchange list is hardly sur- 
passed in completeness by that of any periodical 
with which we are acquainted; and yet we con- 
stantly avail ourselves of the judicious selec- 
tion proffered by the Living Age. The other day, 
for instance, we wanted to refer to Peter Bayne’s 
recent article on Walt Whitman. The Decem- 
ber number of The Contemporary Review, con- 
taining it, we were about to hunt up; but, 
meanwhile, this 128th volume of Littell came to 
hand, with the article reprinted, as a matter of 
course. And this sort of thing is occurring 
constantly. 


....A thoroughly-written and useful volume 
is the Rev. Edson L. Clark’s The Arabs and the 
Turks (Congregational Publishing Society). The 
chief value of the work lies in its full and com- 
‘petently-prepared statement of the present con- 
dition of the peoples in question, more especial- 
ly in relation to their position as fields for 
Christian labor. The author, however, traces 
Arabian and Turkish history from the. earliest 
times, and presents a record of their past so 


full and complete as to furnish a good found- 
ation for the later chapter sof his volume. He 
half promises to follow up the work with a more 
elaborate one on the same subject; and his 
services in the present instance prove to be such 
that we hope the book will have buyers enough 
to encourage the author to go on. 


.--“‘Complete letter-writers’’ are rather a 
byword. among persons of taste, and are apt to 
make the ignorant correspondent silly, where, 
without them, he would only be stupid. Buta 
good treatise on the art of epistolary composi- 
tion is a legitimate thing, and may be made a 
thing of no mean value. The best work of the 
kind we have seen comes to us from Philadel- 
phia, in How to Write Letters (Sower, Potts & 
Co.), by J. Willis Westlake, A. M. This praise 
does not amount to much; so we will further 
say that Mr. Westlake’s manual is in the main 
unexceptionable in its directions and is com- 
plete enough to satisfy every demand likely to 
be made upon it. The book is as methodical as 
a treatise on rhetoric. 


....Of the two Herschels, Sir William was 
the more famous and Sir J. F. W. really the 
greater. The renown of the pioneer sometimes 
overtops that of the successor. Less celebrated 
and less able than her brother or her nephew, 
Caroline Herschel was yet Sir William’s con- 
stant helper and fellow-worker. Her influence 
upon him was constant and beneficial and her 
own investigations and discoveries were impor- 
tant. Weare glad that her Memoir and Corre- 
spondence has been so promptly republished in 
this country. It isa sort of companion volume 
to the delightful memoirs of Mrs. Somerville. 
The volume is prefaced by a rather wordy and 
shallow introduction. 


...-Elizabeth Lloyd’s Literature for Little 
Folks (Sower, Potts & Co.) contains simple les- 
sons in language, style, and composition forthe 
use of children. The selections used are brief 
and are, for the most part, from authors of rep- 
utation. The plan of the book is a good one 
and quite well carried out. 





NOTES. 


DonALp G. MITCHELL is a soft-money man. 





Dr. Increase Niles Tarbox has written a life 
of Gen. Israel Putnam. 


Mr. Henry James, Jr., will live in this city, 
when he returns home from Europe. 


Sir Henry S. Maine’s “‘ Ancient Law” has 
been translated into Hungarian. 


A new edition of Emerson, uniform with the 
new Hawthorne, is announced by Osgood. 


“Stories for Summer Afternoons,’’ by Susan 
Coolidge, is announced by Roberts Brothers. 


Hallam Tennyson, the laureate’s son, is lec- 
turing on Shakespeare. . He is quite successful, 
but talks too fast. 


The Library Table, a well-written and useful 
book, monthly, is issued by Henry L. Hinton & 
Co., of this city. 


Mr. John Weiss’s Shakespeare lectures will 
be published by Roberts Brothers this spring, 
under the title of ‘‘ Wit, Humor, and Shakes, 
peare.’”? 


A new work on the decipherment of the 
Hieratic writing of Central America, by M. Léon 
de Rosny, is about to appear. The French- 
American Society has had a font of characters 
specially cast for the work. 


Dr. R. G. Latham is engaged in preparing for 
the press a revised edition of his work on the 
“English Language’’ and an abridgmect of 
his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. An 
abridged Johnson will not be good for much. 


A statue to Spinoza is to be erected at the 
Hague, in front of the house in which he died ; 
and the ceremony will take place on the 21st of 
next February, on the occasion of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the philosopher’s death. 


The Government volume on libraries and 
library statistics, to be issued by the Govern- 
ment, is nearly ready. The manual for libra- 
rians, its first part, is going through the press; 
and the second part is finished, with the excep- 
tion of the index. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. announce the 
‘‘ Sans Souci Series,’’ uniform in size and price 
with the Bric-d-Brae books, but differently 
bound. It will be more general in scope than 
its predecessor and will be edited by R. H. 
Stoddard. The titles of both series were the 
happy thoughts of Mr. J. Blair Scribner, of the 
firm. 

A book has recently been published at 
Rome, with T, Adolphus Trollope as editor, 
containing contributions by Mr. and Mrs. Trol- 
lope, William and Mary Howitt, and Charles [. 
Hemans, son of the English poetess, for the 
benefit of a school and home for poor children 
in Rome, founded by the late Mrs. Dr. Gould. 


The Churchman kindly remarks: ‘Dr. 





Barnes’s ‘Notes’ are well known and widely 
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used. While we cannot assent to all of the 
author’s positions, we must acknowledge that 
it would not be easy to find any volumes which 
would take their place.”” But the same paper 
is constrained to add: ‘“‘A good churchly com- 
mentary on the Epistles for the use of ordinary 
readers is much needed.” 


Williams College will exhibit at the Centen- 


nial a set, in uniform binding, of all the books 
recently published by members of the faculty 


and others connected with the College. In the 
list will be ex-President Hopkins’s ‘“‘ Outline 
Study of Man,” “Law of Love,” etc.; Presi- 
dent Chadbourne’s ‘Lectures on Natural His- 
tory”? and ‘Instinct in Animals and Men”’; 
Prof. Perry’s “ Elements of Political Economy’; 
Prof. Tenney’s “‘Manual of Zodlogy”’ and 
“Elements of Zodlogy’”’; President Bascom’s 
** Philosophy of Rhetoric,” “ Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,’’ and other works ; and Dr. Durfee’s va- 
rious historical publications relating to the Col- 
lege. 


Richard Grant White kindly remarks, in the 
last Galaxy: 


“Asa people we utter our language vilely; 
asa people we have a bad tone of voice and 
very unpleasant inflections, in great variety of 
unpleasantness, according to the place of our 
birth and breeding. It is only in a compara- 
oo small, although actually numerous circle 

af peeple of high social culturein New England 

New York, andin the latter place among 
choke of New England birth or very direct de- 
scent, that the true standard of English speech 
is found in this country. And even there we 
too often find proper pronunciation marred by 
a bad enunciition—a tone nasal and drawling, 
united to a disposition to a slovenly dropping 
or sluring of syllables.” 


Says The Congregationalist : 

“The two parts of the catalogue of the lib- 
rary of the late Samuel Gardiner Drake have 
appeared, moo pee 10,417 titles and makin 
two substantia pamphlets of 574 pages in all 
The first is embellished with an engraved por- 
trait of the date of 57, when Mr. Drake had at- 
tained the age of 58 ; and a preface of some ten 
pages by his son, Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, 
conveys a great many very interesting partieu- 
lars of the collection. Mr. Drake, it may be re- 
membered, began business in Boston, as a book- 
seller, in 1828, and his shop in Cornhill was long 
the resort of the literary celebrities of the —— 
His antiquarian tastes were early develo 
and his collection of Americana, now offere rn 
sale, is probably the most complete and com- 
pact which bas ever been before the public. It 
is remarkably rich in biography, peosraphy, 
poetry, and local history, al includes some 
15, pamphlets, with other memorials of past 
time.”’ 

The sale of the library will begin May 2d. 


Says The Tribune: 

‘The little volume issued by the Women’s 
Centennial Committee at Cambridge, called 
‘The Cambridge of 1776,’ has been so success- 
ful as to require a second edition. Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, the editor, states in the preface that 
the ‘ Diary of Dorothy Dudley,’ included in it, 
was written expressly for the book by Miss 
Greeley. It is, however, historical, as the ma- 
terial was derived directly from original letters, 
diaries, and other authentic doeuments. Many 
of the views in the book are from sketches 
made by Miss Eliza 8. Quincy, of Boston, those 
of the college buildings ey: been taken in 
1840, for President Quincy’s ‘ History of Har- 
vard University.’ ” 

The same paper says of the Rev. Edward Ab- 
bott’s forthcoming ‘‘ Revolutionary Times” : 

“This will be a handy railroad volume, treat- 
ing of the colonies, topographically and geo- 
graphically ; their chief cities ; their people, in- 
cluding the notable families as well as individ- 
ual public men; the representative houses of 
the time—the log cabin, the city mansion, and 
the Southern estate ; the social life of the peo- 
ple, their intellectual condition, as shown in 
theif colleges, books, and newspapers; and 
their religious life, as illustrated by the 
churches and prominent ministers.”’ 


The Springfield Republican, on the whole, 
likes Walt Whitman pretty well, and says: 
“For ourselves, we have no doubt that Whit- 
man <dleserves more money and more fame than 
he has at present. We shall be glad if he gets 
the money now, and in any event he’s sure of 
the fame, though very likely it won’t come till 
he’s ‘a blessed and wandering ghost.’ ’’ Not so 
Appleton’s Journal, which declares him a literary 
humbug, and remarks : 

“Those may believe who will that when he 

entered upon the réle of loafer, dressed up ac- 
cordingly, vulgarized his name, and wrote a 
book filled with drivel and indecency, Mr. 
Whitman suddenly became the inspired poet 
of democracy, and, as Swinburne says, ‘the 
greatest of American voices’; but against such 
a view common sense protests. If his English 
devotees wish to testify their appreciation of 
Whitman’s life and labors in a substantial way, 
let them quietly remit their sovereigns and 
80; but let us be spared their insulting tele- 
grams. The less publicity they give to their 
proceedings the better.” 
Mr. Robert Buchanan has made very little, for 
Whitman or himself, by his impudent manner 
of ‘‘passing the hat’’ for the benefit of the 
“good gray poet.” 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co.’s sale of 
stereotpye plates and remainders, last week, at- 
tracted general attention, as being the largest 
and most important ever held in the United 
States. The only previous sales that rivaled it 
were those of the stock of Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. and Hart & Co., and of the Little, Brown & 
Co. British poets. The plates and remainders 


f chaser being Albert Mason, of New York, who 


invested over $50,000. Other large buyers were 
Lee & Shepard, Porter & Coates, and Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. The works disposed of were 
not, for the most part, by standard authors, or 
such as command immediate sales; but they 
comprised many valuable books, by approved 
writers, some of which have been long out of 
the market. The firm’s well-known editions of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Reade, De Quincey, 
Jane Austen, Charles and Henry Kingsley, the 
Country Parson, and George Eliot were disposed 
of—mostly at good prives, and the Thackeray at 
alarge one. Of copyright American authors 
whose books were transferred were Gail Hamil- 
ton, J. T. Trowbridge, and Theodore Winthrop. 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. of late years have 
seemed disposed to clear the deck, having sold 
The Atlantic Monthly, Every Saturday, and Our 
Young Folks, in 1873, and certain art publica- 
tions since. No special reason for the late sale 
was assigned; but the list of the firm remains so 
large and important that the rank of the house 
among American publishers is not endangered. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The One Fair Woman. ‘By Joaq a uin —e. _ ne, 

pp. 548. New York: G. W. Carleton & 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. :~ his 
nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan. Vol.I. 8vo, pp. 
416. New York: Harper & Brothers.......... 2 50 

Great Pprtetons. By Charles Dickens. Ilus- 
tra y F. A. Fraser. $vo, pp. 188. The 


The Select Works of Tertullian. Edited, by F. 
A. March, LL.D. With an Introductidn by 
Lyman Coleman, D.D. (Dou 
Christian Greek _ Latin 
pp. 250. The sam 

Dead Men’s Shoes. "A novel. 
Braddon. (Harper’s Library of —— 
Novels.) 8vo, paper, pp. 166. ‘he same...... 

As to Roger Williams and his A a frow 
t Massachusetts ere he 3 H 
Martyn Dexter, D.D. pp. vi, 1 
ton: Congregational Publishing Society Saasee 

The Testimony of the Evangelists examined by 
the rules of evidence administered in courts 
of justice. By Simon Greenleaf, 
be an 2 oe. ore. pp. xxiii, 613. New 
Yor BOB. ..c0c8.. pessddevaseens 5 00 

The cae Stone : sven upon home-life in 
our cities. By ‘Samuel Osgood, D.D. 12mo, 
I a i in ie Sickie d 40d sss cganncer 

Married Beneath Him. A novel. By James 
Payn. 12mo, pp. 460. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & brothers eves cerecceccccecces cocceee 

Easter Hymns. Domeues by J. E. C. Chapman. 
Sq. i16mo, 38. Boston: Lockwood, 

ks &.Co.- 


lass Series of 
riters.) 12mo, 


“By Mis s M. E. 


The Stationers’ Hand-Book. Edited by H. D. 
onachesi and Albert B. Yohn. Large 8vo, 
p. Xi, 19%. New York: At the Office of The 
lishers’ BPMN pausosesvebessscecuscacsssenns 
Heaven. From _the writings of Emanuel Swe- 
Geabers. (The Swedenborg Library.) Sq. 
pp. . 1 —-epegeeesenads Ciaxton, Rem- 
sen & MMCWMTCP 200 22 cccccctersccectsscsscnes 
The Soul’s Inquiries pata inthe Words of 
Scriptu Arranged by G. Washington 
Moon. With an introduction by ‘Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D.D. Sq. 32mo. New York: 
ps | ee ern 100 
The Blood and Breath. By J. E. Frobisher. Ii- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp.95. New York: Good- 
year’s Rubber Curler OT bncs<cescchoness 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


poe i 


Lyman Abbott on the Acts. 


A popular illustrated cc y the 
current series of Sabbath- aca lessons. 80 
many effective aids forthe study and illustration 
of the Scriptures have never before been offered 
within such moderate compass. 264 pages, 8vo, 
cloth, beveled. $1.75. 


Il. 


Dale on the Atonement. 


The Theory and Fact of the Atonement profoundly 
considered. Popular edition. 500 pp., 12mo, cloth, 
beveled. $2.00. 





Til. 


The Advisory Council of 1876. 


Official Stenographic Report of the Proceedings and 
Result. 8vo. Price $2; paper, $1.25, postpaid. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s Sermon on CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM, reviewing the Result of Council. 
8v0, paper, 20 cents. 


The Result of Council discussed, with Letters of 
Drs. Bacon and Dwight, etc. 4to, paper, 15 cents. 


The Council of 1874. Proceedings in full. $2.00. 


IV. 


President Finney’s Memoirs, 


“The most fascinating religious biography I ever 
read.”—Rev. Lyman Abbott. *“* What a fiery John 
the Baptist he was !’’—Rev. R. S. Storrs,D. D. “A 
wonderful volume it truly is.”—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
D. D. “The reading of this book has stirred our 
blood.”’—Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage. Price $2.00, post- 
paid. Half calf, $3.50. 


111 and 118 William Street, New York. 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


“ THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- 
TANT.’’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


M Rev. W. H. H. MURRAY, Boston, Jan. 12th, 

1S rhe sermons which I have preached to my 
people during the last three months have been the 
outgrowth of Bible meditation alone. I have not 
made a library referencein be agemtena ne | one of them. 
The two volumes which I have by my sidé or on my 
knees when dictating them are the New Testament 
and Webster’s Dictionary. The formerlI find to be 
worth more to me, as a preacher of the Gospel to the 
people, than all the books of theology in the world. 
And the latter contains not only the germs, but the 
expressed wealth of all English literature. From the 
one I get my facts and my inspiration; from the other 
1 am taught exactness in definition and precision of 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
a prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptly re- 
ply. eee carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


REPORT OF THE UNION CON- 
FERENCES 


HELD FROM AUGUST 10th TO 16th, 1875, 
under the Repetieneg ot Dr. Von Dollinger, at 
onn 








TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
REV. SAMUEL BUEL, D.D., 
in the General Theological Seminary, New York 
with a Preface by 
REY. R. J. NEVIN, D.D., 
Rector of the American Church, Rome. 
2mo. Cloth. Price $1. 


T. WHITTAKER, Publisher, 
2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
GREAT SALE OF ENCLISH BOOKS. 


Call or send stamp for Catalogue. 
W. L. ALLISON, Receiver and Antepee 
Broadway. 








A NEW CHEAP 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


vue ready—Martien’s ‘Cheap Sunday-school Library, 
No. 1, containing 50 Choice Illustrated Volumes, 
18mo, bound in Cloth, Gilt Backs, and enclosed ina 
neat Wooden Case. Price only $20 net. No discount 
from this price to Sunday-schools. 25 Catalogues 
will be furnished with each Library. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





New Book on Sanitary Science. 


FILTH DISEASES 


AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
By JOHN SIMON, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Printed ante. the direction of the State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
el a practical suggestions made therein were 
acted on by all citizens, hundreds of lives now anna- 
ally doomed to destruction would be saved and the 
health and comfort of the people greatly increased.”’ 

—Dr. HENRY F. BOWDITCH. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Boston. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
ros. Sere AND BOOKSELLERS, 


and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
wiroulane b see to any address on application. 


HER DEAREST FOE. 


By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing O't,” 











The Youth’s Companion. Specimen copies seat 
free. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











brought a trifle over $100,000, the principal pur- 


CA oor se PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 


Never until I shut myself off from all 
— books and confined myself exclusively to these 
two did I know how 7 hpegge: 4 equipped for flight the 
ae he: that has on either side of it these wings of 
pow 

Pubiehed by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & C0., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s New Comprehensive Series of Arith- 
metics complete in three books: 
NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
NEW ELEMENTARY OR 
NEW INTELLECTUAL, AND 
NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
The extensive use of these books is their best en- 
dorsement. 
Greenleat’s New Practical Arithmetic, 
sol * Elementary Algebra, 
- vot ~ Geometry, 
form a complete course for High and Normal 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. These books 
are used in the leading schools of nearly every state 
in the Union. 


PARKER’S 


Progressive Exercises in English Composition. A 
new Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James E,. Hamilton. Complete course 
in one book. 12mo, 240 pages. 





TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 


contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully 

invited to send for catalogue of our publications, and 

when in Boston are cordially invited to call in. 

ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 

36 Bromfield St., Boston; 
ORLANDO LEACH, 

142 and 144 Crand St., New York; 


or 


=} 


r 


DANIEL H. SPRACUE, 
(with J. A. Bancroft & Co.), 


512 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


NATURE, A ey Paeiejot Journal of Sci- 
ence. $5 a year. Fo AB & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, ™.. York 


STANDARD and Porut LAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 


BOOKS 


Mention this paper in — 


ot ARE LONDON BOOKS. 


Curious and interestin 
from a 











IF YOU WANT ANY BOOKS, 
write to us for ferms. All books 
sent by Som postpaid, on receipt 
of retail price. Send for catalogue 

Kadrebs *'W ow, ear Holmes, 
IN 8T., Chicago 





Ay pS 6, Bo very pe ime ee 
gue. 


__ anpdinhe AUS SER nox, 


NEW BOOKS. | 
Plain Directions for Accidents, 


Emergencies, and Poiso d Care of the Sick. 
Fellow of the College of f Physicians ¢ of Philade} Bra 
One hundred thousand. 12mo, cloth. Enlarged edi. 


. “The worth of this little treatise di 
co uch of Florence Nighthe 


thousand and been Saturgea.* 
This Work ought to be rhea to every 
Home. 


THE SWEDENBORG LIBRARY. 
VOLUME I. 


Death, Resurrection, and the 
Judgment. 


crag = OF Pon. ) 
by B, F. BARRETT 
poe cloth, red edges, $1.00. 
VOLUME Il. 


HEAVEN. 
Edited by B. F. BARRETT. 
Small 4to, loth, a edges, $1. 
(Uniform with Little Classics.) 

“Men of ilttle leisure have reason to be thanktal to 
Mr. Barrett for the work he has done and the labor 
he has saved them - . We can heartily com. 
mend this little book to any who may desire a 
general notion of the sheckecient views of one of 
the most remarkable men that ever lived —Oinn, 

imes. 


JUST ISSUED: 


THE WATER WAIF. 
OF THE BRVOLUTION.. 
FOUNDED ‘ON. ‘iNcipn NTS paral th ty D WITH 
ATTLE OF TREN penis 
BY ME LIZABETH 8. BLAD 
Small 4to, cloth, red edges, 75 aoe. 
(Uniform with Little Classics. ) 





*,* For sale at all bookstores, or will be sent per 
mail, prepaid, upon receipt of of price 
Claxton, Remsen elfinger, Phila. 
James Miller, Special Agent, New York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A FAMILY SECRET. 
A Novel. By FANNY ANDREWS (“ Elzey Hay”). 8vo 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper cover, $1. 
LIFE OF “ STONEWALL” JACKSON. 
Life of One Thomas J. Jackson. By 8. N. RAN- 
DOLPH, a of “The Domestic a? of Thomas 
Jefferson. - With illustrations. Crown 8vo. Extra 


cloth. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
The Conflict between Labor and Ca oe. 





By ALBERT 
8. BOLLES. 12mo. Extra cloth. 

PHYSICAL GECGRArny AND AS- 
TRONOMY. 

‘* Elementary Physical Geography” and “ Elementary 
Astronomy, with an 4 x, containing Hints for 
Young Tekesoonane. ” RICHARD _mocron. Tllus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth. Each 75 cents 

MEMOIRS OF J. Q. ADAMS, 


Momotre of John 2 Quines Adame. so nidited by 
f his Diary fr 
ChaniEs FRANCIS ADAMS. Vol. 


clot 
r DAVAULT’S MILLS. 
mA CHARLES HENRY JONES. 12mo. Extra 


rtions 
‘oo: 
8vo. 


A Novel. 
cloth. 
“This oak is entitled to a high place among 

modern novels. The plot is wel) drawn, interesting, 

and probable. The story is admirably told.”—Phila. 


Inquirer. 
VISITORS’ GUIDE 


to the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia. With 
Two Maps. Authorized by the Commission. 12mo. 
Fine cloth, 50 cents. Stiff paper cover, 25 cents, 


DIANA CAREW. 
A Novel. By Mrs. FORRESTER. 12mo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 


“A story of great beauty and ‘ees interest to 
its close.”’—Boston Eve. Traveller. 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by ‘nail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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MITCHELL'S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS OF FAITH, 


A COLLECTION OF 


Sacred Songs, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Sunday-schools, Devotional, 
and Camp Meetings. 
BY 
J. H. Tenney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman. 


“SONGS OF FAITH” contains one hundred 
and forty-four pages. Price, substantially bound in 
poards, 35 cefhts, or $30.00 per hundred. Among the 
well-known writers whose beautiful sacred seugs 
will be found in this new work we would mention 





Revival, 


P. P. Bliss, Ira D. Sankey, 
Rev. R. Lowry, James urray; 
T. C. O'Kane, Asa Hull, 
Juno. R. Sweney, T. a Allen, 
D. F. Figdaes, 8. W. Straub, 
firs sm M: O. Hoff tia 
rs offman, E. 8. Lorenz, 
Karl Reden, J.H. Leslie. 


Mrs. Jos. F. Knapp, pr. Lowell Mason, 
L. 0. Emerson, ae ay . Davis, 
J. H. Tenney, rank ; Hoffman, 
AND OTHERS. 

Most of the Songs will be found new and of unusual 
excellence, while a number of standard favorites 
have also been inserted, to render “Songs of Faith”’ 
as valuable as possible for the uses for which it is de- 
signed. Among the GEMS we would call attention to 
‘Hold the Fort,” ** Remembered,” and ‘‘ What Shall 
the Harvest Be?” by P. P. Bliss; ‘* The Ninety and 
Nine” and “ Yet there is Room,” by Ira D. Sankey ; 
“Be not Discouraged,” “Only There,’ ‘‘Call the 
Roll,” “Beautiful Mansions,” “Clinging to the 
Cross,” “Too Late—No Room!” ‘** Win the Field,” 
ete.. by J. H. Tenney; “Glory to Jesus,” ‘I Plunge 
in the Fountain,” *‘ Satisfied with Thee,” “* Now Bless 
Me,” “Sweet Rest in Heaven,” etc., by Rev. E. A. 
Hoffman. 

A sample copy of ‘SONGS OF FAITH” will 
be mailed post free to any address on receipt of 
35 cents, by the Publishers, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BIGLOW & MAIN 


For Sunday Schools: 


A collection or entirely 
BRIGHTEST «ces 
LOWRY and DOANE, 
AND has already become 


BE ST A GREAT FAVORITE 


Price, in Boards, 35 cts. ; 830 per 100 copies. 


For Primary Classes and Homes : 


A beautiful collection of lar 
SONGS .’ Songs for Little Children, clapiied 
FOR from the best sources, by’ 


LITTLE = Crafts and Miss Merrill. 


ould be in every home ane 
FOLKS aillet for little ones fe es tat land 


Price, in Boards, 35 cts. ; $30 per 100 egies. 











GR Ether book sent by mail, in paper cover, on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Castes Musicbooks for Choir and Home Circle. 
SON-SQUARE COLLECTION. 

PP. a vilation of Solos, Quartettes, Anthems, 
ete., especially adapted for use by quartette choirs. 
Price, in cloth. oat 75. 

ENTHAL’S ANTHEMS. 

Justly dctebasbed as one of the best books of the 
kind extant. The Cag 5 = Ly a high order and very 
pleasing in COAT 75. 

BIN Nin 3 “aNTHiems. 


This collection has long yh hae asa standard 
work for the church and is one of the most complete 
compilations for ars Episcopal Church ever issued. 


Price, in oe 
MINA CONCORDLE. 
The Songs a HmrN College. @ best book of col- 
lege songs ever published. Se rice, in cloth, $1.75. 
IVANHOE. 


A collection of Masonic Quarte ‘Adapted to 
every UT pose of Lodges and Hanotic gatherings. 





GOSPEL SONG S 
By P. P. BLISS. 
For Sunday-schools, Prayer-meetings, and Devotion- 


This yerivaled collection contains Hold the Fort 
Halleluiah, Tis Done, Almost Persuaded, Ninety a’ 


Hine, More to an Armor-bearer, ether 
with all of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. 
rice 100 copies ; by For sale at 


Pi 330 , 35 cents. 
all bookstores, or can be procure ed of the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘Moody and Sankey Song-Book” 





is now used tates 5 Eves? family — have 

THE CHOICE, tor SINGING SE ROOLS 
CASE. 

lection of music. The Choice is the work of expe- 

cents Published 


it. Price, in boards, per 100 copies; by mail, 35 
cents. 

2" Either book sent by mail on bs 

JOHN CHURCH & & CO., C Cincinnati, 0. 

CONCERTS, 

BY pe tana or AND | 

(@” A wide-awake book for wide-awake teachers. 

Contains a novel elementary course and a grand col- 

rienced men and is the mcst successful convention- 

book in_the sn R ses $7.50 a dozen; by mail, 75 
OHN CHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 


containing the nations’ airs of the principal nations 
0 e world. 
Arranged for the piano by CHAS. BLANDNER. 
Price $1. 


iblished by EOUIS 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
ons 
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EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If yon have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in : ie, send for Cneulare of the two ares 
Weste: titutions—The You ng Ladies’ Athenew 
(a (a University for You ee Ladies and The Illinois Con. 


uote ithe eat Musical College). Un- 
surpassed Se i ca. ddress 





Superintendent. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 





linens Dar abl itty a Cheapntes, Leber, equaled. 


1D’ rs, P*Cauton. Mas 








AGENTS WANTED. 





AGENTS WANTED sii: 


| Dictionary of 
Christian pe 


i Continuation of o o Pictionary of the Bible.” 
Aung Wm. Smith. 300 Lil ee. th 


reiting for and must “5 he this Senttamathen. 
who sold the “ Bible Dict'y"” are asked to sup} pply thet their old 
subscribers with the Continuation. Send i 

Address A. D, WorTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Ca. 












B 150,000 articles, 3,000 
engravings, and 18 splen- 
did maps. The BEST 
BOOK of universal knowl. 
edge in the language. Now 
in course of publication. 


New Revised Edition, 
AGENTS WANTED,§ SPECIMEN, with map, 
sent for 20 cents. 


BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 






ZELL’S 
NCYCLOPED! 





AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border. 


AComplete and At 4 History of American Pioneer 
ife 100 YEA 3s 4 0. 


Li 

Its thrilling —, of Red an hite a pale 

Wo Adventures, Capt 
0: 


0., 26 8. ceca sc i eniiedelptia, Pa. 





FORT RoW AEpP CCLLEGIATE INSTI- 
Tue te eo Ladies and Gentlemen. per year for 
board, with common Fngite sh. To pregere for college, 
for buisness, or for life. ifveen, oe —. Six butgot 
or stu stian, no 
sectarian. OnE. ‘eine. DD., Fort Edward, N. 


TEACHERS wanting positions pent session see 
American School Institute’s” App. Demand 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schertnerhorn, 14Bonéd st. 








Winchester Institute, Conn. 


For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, Prin. 


“a CENTENNIAL 
UNIVERSAL HIST 0 RY 


to the close of the first 100 years of our National In- 
Genendente, including an account of the com 
rand Centennial Exhibition, 700 pages, ag: rav- 
ings, low Y peice, aie sales. 
ar. 





adetphia, Pa.; or 201 8. Clark St., Chicago, I 





BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition Hs rschool year. Ad 
WM. LOUIS WOODR . Principal, Bethany, 


EST END INSTITUTE, Family school for 
oung ladies. Mrs. 8. L. CADY, Principal 
ven,Conn. Send for circular 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 
HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PE 





New 








ALCON.—Nos. 
ous style and finish. 


505, 20, 28, 3 75, 1, ete., embracing 


JOHN 8t., New York. 





VISITING CARDS f 
0 Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
> paid for25 cts. 9 elegant samples, tneludin 
I ake, Damask, styles 0 
type, price-list, ete. Pa on receipt of stamp. You 








AGENTS for the pont-coling 
Prize Packages in the world. 

contains 15 sheets Paper, is 
oo Penholder, Pencil, Patent 
iece of Jewelry. Single Pack- 
a postpaid, 25 cents; 5 pack- 
ckage has been exam- 
NDEPE a and 








Ley _ Gol 





BRIDE & CO., 759 senate. N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Male and Female, every- 
where, to handle the Pat-nt 
Crown Self-clos: Ink- 
stand. Sells ftself at sight 
wherever ink is_ used. 
Profits imme. 
75 cents. 





Sample 


. SING R, 438 Weast 
Street, Patladelphic. Pa 








for particu c. 
tod Co, o,Limited, 69 el st. 
eof the best chances for da 

ever offered. Chi. Weekly Inter-Oce: 
° ries are the best.’"—V. y ‘Witness, Jan.13,1876. 











DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, tt cta, They are Head: 8, Landsca 
I Antainn Leaves, Comic ures, 
y can be easily aneeeecal to any article so as to imitate the 
Most beantiful painting. Also, 5 sepa GEM CHROM 
for 10 cts. ; vs for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address 3. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


SEVEN 

SHOT 
New Buffalo Bill Revolver 

Sent with 100 Cartridges 


Wesrerdy ade CN woHtiee Cia Seize 


McCormick Block). 





Sey TANT one _ Slides for — 
e T B 
E ys A er proecien” 2! ROAD- 


way, N. —§~ 

es, Ste! tereos ~—y Views, Graphosco) 
galethoboopes, ‘Atbums and 1 Photographs of nes Me 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic —— ‘Awarded First Pre 
mium at Vienna Expositi 





Address 





Cloth, 
VM. POND & CO., 547 Broadwa 
feat Store, 39 Union Square, N. Nis os 


20 van oy neta 78tyles, with Name, l0c. 


USTED, NASSAU, RENSS. CO., N. Y. 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER has been made the subject of an elaborate and costly Stone Engraving 


(size 22x26). 


It consists of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over one hundred symbols and 
emblems of the most fitting and appropriate character. 


These symbols and emblems are deco- 


rated with the finest and most exquisite work that it is possible for an artist todo. The artist, 
Hermann Claussen, whose name is known throughout the world, has faithfully and with seemingly 


supernatural imagination and skill engraved the imagin 
The Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of God itself has been cut in 
matchless grandeur and beauty. Each line of words across the en; 


beauty and glory. 


ary scenes of Heaven in its ay pe 
gures of 
graving is varied in size and 


style, so that all the choicest and most fascinating styles of type are Sageeschbed. Nothing like it 


has ever been produced and probably never will. 


t has cost years of toil and a large sum of 


money to complete this work of art. We have spared neither money, labor, nor time in the com- 


Pietion of what we — as the grandest piece of workmanship ever pri 
Vv ve preparations, by which we are prepared to Serataie both Protestant and 


e have made extens 
Catholic copies, in any quantity, to 
tion will give you but a fa int idea of t 
execution of this engraving. 

A WORD TO AG 


importance out for Agents at the present time. 
now, and are reporting extraordinary 1 
in selling it, as the moral sentiment of this en 
overestimated, as it alone destines the sale o 


e sales from every quarter. 
it throu 


uced in this country. 


ents and dealers in any part of the world. This explana- 
e transcendent beauty and perfection of the design and 
It must be seen to enable you to realize what it is in its perfection. 
NTS.—As there never has been a pre of the kind sold in this 
country, the selling of it affords you a golden harvest, indeed. 


is the only new thing of any 
A large number of — are at work selling it 

cannot fail to succeed 
ving insures its success. This feature cannot be 
out all Christendom. Every Christian 


man or woman will have one, if they have the money to buyit with. One word with regard to the 


price, 


In consideration of the excessive hard times, we hove put the retail price at 50 cents each, 
Which is remarkably low and brings it within the reach of almost eve 
intended at first to charge $2 per copy, this would only be a correspo 


person. Although it was 
price with the average 


$2 stone engraving. Agents, do not fail to send fora sample copy of the engraving to canvass 
With. You can easily sell one ea omar in six weeks in any county in the United States, 


on which you can make $250 clear'mon 


PRICES TO AGENTS; 


SAMPLE BY MAIL. 


1 DOZEN BY MAIL.......02.83 18 owe a1 ON et Exp Ress...” ihnlacsgostacee 


2333: 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 769 Broadway, New York. 


Be sure and mention THE INDEPENDENT when you write, 





AN AGENT can fone comme the finest outfit, the 

most attractive lllustra' ed (siz). (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ove t offered ix ), an the exclusive 
control of a Soemay Se conan 


is, by addre 
newals, DY AGENCY DEPARTME 


LIE’S PUBLISHING | HOUSE, 
a aye EARL STREET, NEW Y 





pcp ge nS GENUINE EDITION, 
Ly" AND LABORS 


NCSTONE 


hisg0 Years i 8 JOURNALS ”) unfolds vividly 
p~T. adv: atures eae the curi- 


ay 
country, tan is absolutely he only 3S%% Stue ale 


work. Hence it sells. wat ¢ 
weeks ents”™ success W aie aaa nish you. More 
wanted. nd for Terms an ve proof. 


HUBBARD BROS.,Pubs. 726 Sansom St, ,Phil.,Pa. 
Men to travel and sell our 

| peddling from house_ to 

eI and tra’ tag 


AGENTS WANTED book ever published: 


Send for circulars and our extra te Agents. 
ofr ~ a PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadel. 
phia, 


oe NWT FORG 











IT !—Singer’s Safety Guard 
me worth all the urgiar Alarms ever invented. 
wanted e varywaere Silver-plated same 
ra on recei £ of 25 cents. Address A. H.8 

438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A MONTH.—Agents best 
$350 selling artieles in the A gg sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
$ A WEEK to Agents, < oe and ag Youns, Male and 


~~ 








Female, in their OUTFIT 
Address P. O. Viow! Y& CO., Augusta, Me. 





ANTED to canvass for 72 a aries ¢ 
Information free. Address 
‘Washington 8t., Boston, 


yisling coraas 


B12 eer F. free. romrnon sc co., ag go 








Extra terms. Send for 
VIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St. Phil. | 


The Independent. 


PROFESSOR SMYTH TO DR. BACON. 


WE reprint from The Tribune the able 
letter of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth to Dr. 
Leonard Bacon. In it he appears to us to 
make very complete reply to Dr. Bacon’s 
curious demand on the Andover Church. 





Tue Rev. Lronarp Bacon, D.D.: 


My Dear Sir :—Your letter to me accords 
in so many respects with my own views as 
regards an ecclesiastical investigation of the 
painful Brooklyn scandal that I cannot but 
hope for entire agreement, not only as to 
ends, but as to methods and means. With 
the church of which I am a member, and 
with the great body, as I believe, of intelli- 
gent and devout members of our own and 
other religious communions, you are im- 
pressed by the necessity which exists for a 
more thorough examination than any which 
has yet occurred—an investigation which, 
to use your vigorous words, ‘‘shall expose 
the very bottom of the terrible scandal.” 
You affirm that some one “‘ ought,” “‘in 
the interests of purity and peace” and “‘ in 
behalf of the ministry and the churches,” to 
‘* assume the painful responsibility of form- 
ulating a complaint” and of ‘‘ maintain- 
ing” it. You appeal to the church in An- 
dover Seminary, or some member or mem- 
bers of it, to take up this burden. You 
assure the committee which bore the An- 
dover letter to Brooklyn that if they “ will 
undertake this service inthe same kind and 
and brotherly spirit in which the letter was 
written the announcement . . will 
be received with universal satisfaction’; 
and you conclude this appeal with the in- 
spiriting and glowing declaration: ‘‘ Oh! 
my brother! many a good thing has come 
out of Andover; but never yet has any 
better thing been done by your church or 
your seminary than you and your brethren 
will have done if by your faithful yet lov- 
ing diligence the truth and the whole truth 
in this case shall be uncovered, be it what 
it may.” 

The only question between us which it is 
important to discuss seems, therefore, to be 
this: Where can this service best be under 
taken—before a commission proposed, but 
not yet constituted, or before a council also 
proposed and not yet, it may be hoped, 
finally declined? I say not finally refused, 
for the reply of Plymouth’ Church to the 
letter of the church in Andover, which you 
had not seen when you wrote, contains 
these words: ‘‘If they (the Council) had 
advised our acceptance (of the Andover 
proposition), we should have cheerfully 
given it.” If, now, it appears that the 
Council’s advice involved, as you seem to 
concede, misapprehension of the Andover 
proposition, and if it should also become 
evident that the scheme of a commission 
fails to meet the expectations of those who 
devised it in order to meet the alleged de- 
fects of previous investigations, it may not 
be too much to hope that Plymouth Church 
will no longer feel ‘‘ bound” by advice of- 
fered on a misunderstanding and inad- 
equate to the purpose to be accomplished. 
Even, therefore, if I assented fully to your 
representation that the Andover Church, 
when it sent its letter, was ‘‘ prepared” to 
prefer and maintain formulated charges, I 
should demur to your assumption that it is 
shut up for a tribunal to the as yet unknown 
commission. 

It is due, however, to that church to say 
that nothing in its letter warrants your 
assumption that it was ‘‘ prepared” to pre- 
fer and prove charges against Mr. Beecher. 
The letter alludes ‘to charges familiar to 
every schoolboy in the country, and admon- 
ishes for delay in securing their thorough 
examination. It assumes just what you say 
the Council’s proposal of a commission does 
—viz., that there are ‘‘tangible charges,” 
and ‘‘somebody is ready to prefer’ them. 
It does not, by proposing a council, under- 
take to make charges and prove them, one 
whit more than does the Council by advising 
acommission. It does, however, as I have 
said in the communication to which you 
refer in The Congregationalist, offer a great 
advantage over the scheme of a commission, 
in that it provides a party who can serve as 
‘“ public prosecutor.” ‘That is, the Andover 
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sons who have charges to. make or appro- 
priate testimony to offer should be encour- 
aged to come forward by an offer of suitable 
protection and help. With the consent and 
for the assistance of the Council it could 
present this testimony in an orderly way. I 
confess to some surprise at your apparent 
identification of such an office with that of 
accuser orcomplainant. The phrase ‘‘ pub- 
lic prosecutor” was used by me illustrative- 
ly and for the sake of conciseness. It sug- 
gests an analogy to the function of a county 
or district attorney who, you are aware, is 
not a complainant. If the Seminary 
Church, for the common good and upon re- 
quest of a council, should undertake to ren- 
der similar service to that of a public pros- 
ecutor before a civil tribunal, it would not 
thereby become in the least degree an ac- 
cuser of Mr. Beecher. 

I am still more surprised at your request 
when I consider the explicit language of the 
Council respecting those whom it invites to 
make charges. The Commission, it de- 
clares, “‘shall not be constituted unless 
formal charges against the pastor shall be 
brought before the church or its examining 
committee within 60 days and by a party or 
parties making themselves responsible for 
the truth and proof of the same.” What 
public prosecutor makes himself responsi- 
ble for the truth of the accusation which he 
presents? Strictly construed, this would 
require knowledge possessed only by 
primary witnesses. A person competent in 
any sense to affirm the truth in this case on 
his own responsibility, or to make himself 
responsible for the truth, is fitted to be a 
compainant and also a witness of a very 
high order. How is the Andover Church 
to qualify itself for such a position? Iam 
not aware that anybody has confessed to 
the Andover Church, or made any dis- 
closures to it, or that it has ever even of- 
fered to sit as a sort of examining com- 
mittee.in the case, or as an investigating 
committee, hearing both sides and making 
up averdict on the basis of which it asks 
for a trial from conviction of Mr. Beecher’s 
vuilt. That there is a prima facie case 
against Mr. Beecher, in view of the state- 
ments of responsible parties, is all that is 
necessary to make requisite a trial. Before 
a suitable ecclesiastical council, and with 
its consent and request, the Andover Church, 
I doubt not, would be ready, for the sake of 
the peace of our churches, to undertake the 
service of public prosecutor. To ask it to 
sit beforehand as a sort of petit jury, 
itself also accuser and attorney, and per- 
suade itself that Mr. Beecher is unquestion- 
ably guilty of crime, and then become re- 
sponsible for the truth of this accusation, 
subjecting itself, it may be, to suits for 
either libel or slander, is something, I ven- 
ture to say, which no projector of the com- 
mission imagined to be involved in it—unless 
he meant that it should never work. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the call for some 
one who has no “‘ personal interest” in the 
affair to come forward and make himself 
responsible for the truth of the charges 
against Mr. Beecher implies an essential 
alteration of the Council’s scheme. I need 
scarcely remark that, if this be true, the 
acceptance of your suggestion by the 
Andover Church, or any of its members, 
would simply result in a futile endeavor. 
The commission would have no right to 
pay any attention to such a prosecutor. 

One other matter deserves a moment’s 
consideration before I pass to your direct 
appeal. You affirm, as the basis of the 
Council’s scheme, that Mr. Beecher must 
be tried by his church, or some tribunal 
which derives its power from the church. 
Ido not dissent from this, if by trial you 
mean a process conducted with reference to 
church censures or deposition from his 
pastoral office. No one at Andover, I can 
safely assume—no one who has intelligently 
supported the action of the Seminary Church 
—has ever conceived that Mr. Beecher, in 
this sense, can be tried by a council called 
by any other church than his own. When 
you remark that Mr. Beecher’s ecclesiastical 
responsibility is ‘first of all to the church 
of which he is a member and an officer,” I 
presume you intend no more than what I 
have now admitted. But there are those 
who mean something very different by this 

or similar language—namely, that no in- 
vestigation into the scandal connected with 
his name can take place, either directly or 
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indirectly, by an ecclesiastical council so 
long as Mr. Beecher and his church refuse 
consent. Against such a doctrine I most 
earnestly and resolutely protest.. There is, 
I heheve, a right, clearly defined in the 
latest platform and inherent in the brother- 
hood of churches, to inquire and ‘‘ find” 
whether Plymouth Church upholds a scan- 
dal. There isa further right involved in 
what you call ‘‘the great principle of the 
communion of the churches,” and which no 
one has stated more clearly than yourself. 
‘‘The churches generally have an interest,. 
nay, aright in the character of this man” 
(viz., a pastor ‘‘charged with some gross 
delinquency”) ‘‘as a minister of the Gos- 
pel” (Bacon’s Church Manual, p. 141). 
When I combine with this the definiteness 
and clearness with which, in the Boston 
platform, as well as in the treatise just re- 
ferred to, you abandon the older doctrine 
that a Christian minister is simply a pastor 
or overseer of a particular church, I cannot 
think that you will lend your influence to 
the opinion that there is no mutual respon 
sibility between this ministry and the 
churches which recognize and fellowship 
it, whether existing as pastors of churches 
or not. If churches, in any sense, give the 
right hand of fellowship to a Congregational 
minister, can they not withdraw it for 
sufficient cause? Can they not ascertain 
whether such cause exists? Cannot they 
institute inquiry? Are they estopped 
from this if the church of which a Congre- 
gational minister is a member is not willing 
that they should thus inquire? I think that 
few churches will care to give the right 
hand of fellowship to pastor or minister, if 
they can never henceforth so much as in- 
‘quire whether he is an adulterer, however 
suspected or responsibly accused; but must 
ever hold fellowship with him, provided he 
persuades his church that he is falsely 
assailed. Congregationalism, I believe, in 
its principle of church-fellowship, admits 
that there may be a trial of a minister in its 
communion so far as this: The churches 
which have given fellowship to him may in- 
vestigate whether he is worthy of the con- 
tinuance of this fellowship, and may with- 
draw it for sufficient cause. The end is not 
church discipline, but the settlement of a 
question of fellowship. When it is remem- 
bered that a very large proportion—if I 
mistake not, more than one-half—of the 
Congregational ministry is not in the pas- 
toral office, in the old and strict sense, the 
importance of this principle to, the pro- 
tection and purity of this ministry is self- 
evident. But this question is not necessa- 
rily raised either by the Andover proposition 
or by that of the Council. 

You ask the Andover Church, or some 
one of its members, to prosecute Mr. 
Beecher before the Advisory Council’s pro- 
posed commission. I have no authority to 
speak for that church. I answer only for 
myself. I cannot attempt anything of the 
sort; for this reason, with others, that it 
would be, in my judgment, an impracticable 
and futile undertaking. The Commission, 
in its origin, authorship, and proposed con- 
stitution, fails entirely to meet the judicial 
necessities of the case, It cannot, therefore, 
offer an opportunity for a final ecclesias- 
tical settlement of the matter. Its origin is 
from the Advisory Council. No one-could 
have witnessed, as I did, the deliberations 
of this body without being impressed 
with the sincerity of purpose and kind- 
ness of feeling of this large assembly. Not 
a few of its members permit me to know 
and esteem them as personal friends. I 
think the incautious utterances of some of 
those who* participated in its proceedings 
have done injustice to the serious and’ear- 
nest purpose as respects investigation of, at 
least, the large majority of their colleagues. 
Yet, looking at its proceedings and result, 
I cannot see the evidence of that judicial 
impartiality and knowledge which are in- 
dispensabl® to recommend any scheme of 
investigation of which this Council is the 
sole author. If its own acts, if its ruling 
spirit, as expressed therein, if the utterances 
of the men who wrote its report and its re- 
sult, and who spoke for it in communicating 
to Plymouth Church its decisions, show and 
even acknowledge prejudice, or even an 
absence of judicial perception and equi- 
poise, such a body has incapacitated itself 
to have entire control in the construction of 





a tribunal suited to the present case. In 


the criticism..I am constrained to offer I 
question no one’s integrity of purpose, nor 
even the abstract correctness of his judg- 
ment. I only look at the matter with ref- 
erence to judicial qualification. This test 
seems to me fatal to the suitableness of the 
Council to be the sole constructor of the 
tribunal which is needed. Take, for il- 
lustration, the Council’s proceedings with 
reference to Mr; Beecher’s Committee of 
Investigation. It brought ina verdict 
virtually, though indirectly, approving 
the method of constituting that com- 
mittee, the high personal character of 
its members, the integrity and_ rel- 
ative thoroughness of their proceedings, 
and even the sufficiency of their verdict at 
least, as combined with the three-quarter 
verdict of the jury. Such an endorsement 
obviously could only be judicially given 
after thorough investigation. If for any 
reason inquiry was incomplete, the result 
should have been so far qualified. If prof- 
fered testimony came too late to be con- 
sidered, yet before the result was adopted, 
then it was, at least, too early to let that 
result go through as though it were a final- 
ity. Now, as matter of fact, this result was 
adopted ona merely ex parte hearing—Mr. 
Bowen’s appearance being purely a conse- 
quence of his self-moved letter and other vol- 
unteer testimony either not being sought or 
not encouraged when offered. As an ex parte 
hearing and examination, it was, moreover, 
strangely defective. I heard with amaze- 
ment sensible men virtually ask sensible 
men, the subjects of the examination, if 
when they investigated they meant to be 
honest, thorough, ete. One of the most 
prominent and able members of the Council 
testified to Plymouth Church, in rendering 
the verdict, that he had ‘‘ watched these 
men,” and with ‘‘such intense interest’”’ and 
Soy iol 5" « heart,” and he had also 
‘*watched” the pastor ‘“‘with intense in- 
terest.” This is a thoroughly frank and 
cordial declaration; but is it not illustrative 
of my point? The Council ‘‘ watched” 
when it should have questioned; ‘‘ watched” 
the committee when it should have called 
for testimony respecting their work. 
Scarcely one of the hundred questions 
which doubters would like to ask was 
proposed. Not one of the witnesses 
invited to testify. Why was not Mr. 
Richards summoned? or Mrs. _Brad- 
shaw? Why not Gen. Tracy? Why were 
not his connection with Mr. Beecher, and 
his connection with the Committee, and his 
connection with witnesses examined into? 
The Council ‘‘ watched”! Yet it was not 
wanting in wisdom. This is not my point. 
It was simply swayed by the contagious en- 
thusiasm engendered by the frankness of 
the Committee, Mr. Beecher’s magnetism, 
the ardent hope of his innocence, affection 
for him and sympathy with his trials, and 
the theory that he must be trusted as inmo- 
cent until demonstrated to be guilty. That 
is, practically, it went throughout on the 
theory of his innocence. The formula of 
procedure was something like this—not con- 
ciously held, not intended, but control- 
ling like a ground-swell or an undertow: 
Decide, by watching and hearing him, that 
Mr. Beecher is a good man; and, by watch- 
ing and hearing those associated with him, 
conclude that they too are good and not 
weak; and then approve the entire investi- 
gation, its origin, method, procedure— 
everything. Conceding the correctness of 
the verdict, who does not feel the faultiness 
of the method, the absence of everything 
judicial? Who does not realize that a pro- 
cess instituted and controlled by such a 
spirit might work immense injustice? that 
it gives no sufficient guaranty for: future 
thoroughness and impartiality? If the 
Council could do such imperfect work 
under a bias, why not the Commission it 
creates? 

Another instance of this lack of judicial 
competency may be found in the Council’s 
declaration respecting the charges brought 
against Mr. Beecher by Mr. Tilton, and re- 
affirmed before Plymouth Church by Mrs, 
Moulton. The Council says: ‘‘ While, 
then, we find nothing to condemn in the 
present united adherence of Plymouth 
Church to its pastor, and while we fully 
recognize its right to decline any further 
investigation upon the charge or the evi- 
dence hitherto brought against him, we 





whom the Committee examined was 





cannot,” etc. The basis of this judgment 
is not any investigation by the Council, but 
its opinion ‘formed upon an inquiry not 
worthy of the name into the proceedings of 
the Investigating Committee, and upon the 
verdict” of three-quarters of a jury,” ete. 
That is, the Council accepts for itself the 
verdict of Plymouth Church, combined 
with the fact that only one-quarter of the 
jury were convinced of Mr. Beecher’s 
guilt, as a complete acquittal. And on this 
foundation it affirms that Plymouth Church 
might rightfully decline any further inves- 
tigation of this charge. It may be expe- 
dient and courtgous to do more, especially 
as Mr. Beecher demands it and the peace 
and prosperity of the churches make it de 
sirable. But Plymonth Church, in the 
Council’s judgment, has aright to dismiss 
the charge forever. What is involved in 
such a dictum? Theevidence adduced on 
the trial goes for nothing. The charge 
there prosecuted, it will be remembered, is 
one which usually, from its’ nature, can be 
supported only by confessions and corrob- 
orative circumstances. In the present Case 
three persons swore to confessions of Mr, 
Beecher. The Council adjudges these tes- 
timonies to be worthless as evidence. It 
dismisses all the supporting proofs from 
letters, documents, and conduct. It stands 
with the thrée-fourths of a jury. It dis. 
credits not only Mr. Tilton and Mr. j{ou 
ton, but Mrs. Moulton. Their charge 
Plymouth Church has a right forever 
to ignore. Construed literally, the lan- 
guage of the Council goes further. If 
new evidence as to this charge should come 
to light, the right of Plymouth Church is 
fully recognized to decline further investi- 
gation. But the document is so loosely 
written that this may not be a fair con- 
struction. It, at least, absolutely throws out 
all testimony hitherto offered as inconclu- 
sive. The correctness of this opinion I am 
not considering. My point is that when 
the Council thus says, poiat blank} to those 
who have sworn to Mr. Beecher’s confes- 
‘sions, ‘Plymouth Church has a right not 
to believe you,” it commits itself so far to 

judgment against them and becomes a 
party with Plymouth Church. 

But this is not all. The confessions of 
the other party in the case are evidence 
against Mr. Beecher, unless discredited. 
But these confessions were all, under the 
rules of evidence, inadmissible on the trial. 
They were, of course, not considered by 
the jury. Some of the chief witnesses to 
them did not appear before the Investigat- 
ing Committee, which dismissed these con- 
fessions, without any earnest effort to ob- 
tain them, on a theory which was never 
securely established. 

The Council made no inquiry about these 
confessions, endorsed the Investigating 
Committee, took no notice of the partial 
character of the evidence before the jury, 
and affirmed that Plymouth Church is and 
will be justifiable in declining ‘any further 
investigation” of this charge. 

The one-sidedness of all this appears 
strikingly with reference to Mrs. Moulton. 
The Council in effect justified Plymouth 
Church in dropping her. It ignored her 
charges against Mr. Beecher. It affirmed 
that Plymouth Church is not to be con- 
demned for disbelieving her. It did this in 
the face of Mr. Beecher’s declaration to his 
own church that either she or he is a per- 
jurer, and to the Council that there was no 
misunderstanding in heremind as to the 
nature of his offense. It thus credited Mr. 
Beecher wholly and absolutely, as against 
her. Iam not disputing the correctness of 
this decision. I am only pointing out 
where the body stands that undertakes in a 
pending controversy between these two 
persons to establish the tribunal. 

The Council goes further. It applies to 
Mr. Beecher the maxim that a man is to be 
held innocent until proved guilty; and then 
interprets this to mean that Mr. Beecher. 
though accused by responsible persons, 15 
to be regarded as innocent and is to act as 
innocent, and his church may rightfully act 
as though he were innocent, and all other 
churches and all his brethren in the ministry 
and all others are bound so to act, until con- 
clusive evidence is brought forward of 
his guilt. Not that the Council affirms just 
this in so many words; but itis the under- 
lying thought of what it says. For instance, 





it offers the pastor, on the basis of the 
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maxim just referred to, this advice: ‘‘ We 
exhort him to commit the keeping of his 
soul to God in well-doing, . . . and 
wherever he prosecutes his work to illus- 
trate in his demeanor the meekness of 
wisdom.” There is no exhortation to ex- 
plain the facts which distress the Christian 
world; to take active measures himself to 
clear his good name; to make good his 
charge against Mrs. Moulton, and thus 
vindicate himself. He is simply to stand in 
the position of one not yet assailed, or, at 
least, With no charge against him. The 
maxim cited relates, properly, to a person 
charged with crime, and in at most two re- 
lations. It Signifies chiefly that proof must 
precede penalty; also that a charge goes 
for nothing until legitimate testimony is 
offered to support it. When, however, such 
testimony is given the situation changes. 
The accused person is then bound to show 
that itis not evidence of his guilt. The 
Council applies the maxim so that it gives, 
as itsown judgment in the case, the opinion 
that so far, although there is a charge, there 
is no testimony in its support worthy of 
consideration. It identifies itself, in a word, 
with Plymouth Church and its Committee 
of Investigation. 

When the result was communicated to 
Plymouth Church addresses were made by 
leading members on the work of the Coun- 
cil. Dr. Wellman, who is one of the Com- 
mittee of Three who are appointed to 
select judges and also to exercise them- 
selves a direct judicial function, speaking 
in the presence of the Council, and so far 
representatively, affirmed that the pastor of 
Plymouth Church had made him ‘‘ feel, for 
one, that there was no need of searching such 
aman.” He (Dr. W.) was satisfied that 
there could not be anything wrong in him 
(Mr. B.) or in what he has done. He eulo- 
gized him as ‘‘ this man of God”; assumed 
asacertain fact his future blessedness in 
Heaven; and saw in his present sorrows the 
tokens of his fellowship with the sufferings 
of the Redeemer and the marks of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. President Sturtevant 
followed, with more guarded speech. Yet, 
in view of his belief that Mr. Beecher and 
Plymouth Church desire to face thorough 
investigation, and that the commission 
gives the requisite opportunity, he added: 
‘Brother Beecher and his church are to be 
assured from this hour they have our confi- 
dence. He is to be regarded as innocent 
until charges of guilt have been tabled and 
substantiated—not floating rumors, not the 
slime of the crawling serpent; but charges 
clear, definite, with all needed specifica- 
tions, ete., behind which there stands a re- 
sponsible endcrser.” In other words, all 
past testimony goes for nothing. The pas- 
tor is to ‘‘ preach on,” and ‘‘ take that deep 
undertone out of his voice,” and (to Ply- 
mouth Church) ‘‘never trouble yourselves 
until the proof comes.” 

President Porter followed with the mem- 
orable though somewhat Delphic utterance: 
“T will venture to say... that, if ever 
the truth should be known, . . ifall the 
manhood of his country shall be ready to 
tear his heart in pieces, the womanhood of 
his country will unite with tender affection 
to gather together the fragments and bury 
them in a grave consecrated by its tears— 
this man who has been assailed as an enemy 
to the purity of woman.” 

The moderator’s address was in a differ- 
ent vein. It emphasized the declaration of 
the Council that Mr. Beecher is to be held 
innocent until proved guilty, without point- 
ing out its application to the present situa- 
tion, and contained a tender and affecting 
allusion to reasons why he had ‘‘ never been 
an uninterested or impartial or unprejudiced 
observer of the progress of the great scan- 

Now, I do not question here the justness 
of any of these opinions, My question is: 
What is the position of a council thus rep- 
resented? Is it in a judicial relation to the 
question, if regarded asa question requiring 
Investigation? 

The Council left behind it a committee. 
It intrusted this committee with the duty 
of appointing, on given contingencies, 
judges in the case. It also laid upon them 
Conditionally the duty of hearing testimony 
and judging of its importance. Now, how 
is this committee constituted? It is super- 
fluous to affirm that nothing can be said 
against the ‘‘integrity and ability” of its 
members. They are honorable and honored 
brethren. Two of them I personally know. 
All of them are wholly above suspicion of 
intentional unfairness. But they are to ap- 
point judges, or be themselves judges, in a 
case which concerns the dearest interests of 
Parties within the Christian Church (except 
as one of them has been cast out without 


trial and against her solemn protest), and 
which involves also the characters and for- 
tunes of others who may be allied with 
either side. What is the public and well- 
understood position of these men? Why 
were they selected by the Council? The 
position which I have shown the Council 
took respecting the so-called ‘‘ personal 
question” explains the selection of these 
gentlemen, They represent its most pro- 
nounced judgment concerning Mr. Beecher. 
I have already quoted the language of one 
member of this committee. He not only 
regards Mr. Beecher as innocent, but is 
assured of his walking the golden streets. 
His conviction may be only honorable to 
his sympathetic heart. But what of his 
judicial attitude? Was any one put on this 
committee who was known to doubt Mr. 
Beecher; any one who has not condemned 
the chief witnesses against him who have 
thus far appeared; any one who represents 
the existing dissatisfaction with previous 
investigations? This Committee of Three 
is to decide, with the Examining Commit- 
tee of Plymouth Church, on the importance 
of new evidence in cases already tried. As 
members of the Council, they have already 
discredited, in advance, Mrs. Moulton and 
others. What may her and their friends 
expect? 

With respect to some of the gentlemen 
named by the Council as the persons from 
whom the Committee of Three are to select 
the commission, it is, at least, not improb- 
able that they are insympathy with the pre- 
vailing opinions and spirit of the Council 
which designates them. There is, more- 
over, no assurance whatever that the ma- 
jority of the board, when constituted, will 
be person’s named in the Council’s list. I 
have reason to suppose that some of those 
by whose names it is most adorned will not 
serve, if invited. There is no possible 
security for one who makes complaint that 
any of these gentlemen will actually hear 
it. The Council foresaw this uncertainty, 
and provided that three commissioners, if 
obtained, might constitute a quorum and 
fill vacancies. It is a changing, self-per- 
petuating commission. All that is required 
is that-they must be ‘‘ brethren of known 
ability and integrity.” You describe the 
commission as composed ‘‘ of five men out- 
side of Brooklyn and New York.” What 
authority is there for this? As the result 
stands, Mr. Shearman can be a member, 
without resigning from the Examining 
Committee of Plymouth Church or ceasing 
to act as Mr. Beecher’s lawyer. This, I 
grant, is not likely; but it shows the loose- 
ness and uncertainty of the whole thing. 

The practical difficulties in presenting a 
case before such an offered tribunal are in- 
superable. The commission is to judge, 
when a case is sent up, whether it has been 
already sufficiently tried. The commission, 
however, is the creation 6f a council which 
has decided that Mr. Tilton’s charge has 
already been sufficiently tried. If one 
undertakes to bring it up by offering new 
testimony without preferring the old charge, 
the primary tribunal is' the Examining 
Committee of the church and the Commit- 
tee of Three. But the Examining Commit- 
tee has already, indirectly, if not directly, 
prejudged such testimony. As respects the 
main accusation against Mr. Beecher before 
the public, the scheme of a commission gives 
no reasonable opportunity of a hearing 
essentially different from one before Ply- 
mouth Church. You imply that such a 
tribunal is unsatisfactory, for you represent 
it to be an advantage of the Council’s 
scheme that the charges will ‘‘ be tried, not 
by the church meeting, which, for various 
and obvious reasons, is not competent to act 
judicially in this case; nor by a committee 
of churchmembers, who might be swayed 
unconsciously by affection.” Look at the 
proposed commission through the perspec- 
tive I have opened, and what assurance 
is there that it will be any better than such 
a committee? Youdo not doubt their “ in- 
tegrity and ability”; yet you disqualify 
them on account of the unconscious sway of 
affection. The disqualification extends to 
the Council and its Committee of Three, 
as the facts I have stated show. It casts 
its shadow over the whole pathway of 
the not yet risen orb of the commission. 
It may be very brilliant, but it rises in 
hopeless eclipse. Persons who volunteer 
testimony, who put their characters, their 
business and social relations, their most 
momentous earthly interests into the keep- 
ing of this tribunal need something more 
than an assurance that it is to be com- 
posed of ‘‘ brethren of ability and integ- 
rity” The Council has found that Mr. 
Beecher’s Committee were that, save that 
all were not exactly ‘‘ brethren.” 


But, if all other objections could be dissi- 
pated, one remains which is insoluble. 
Out of deference to brethren, whose inten- 
tions I respect, since I knew that Plymouth 
Church accepted the plan of a commission 
I have refrained from opposing it. After 
reading your letter (and this explains in 
part my delay in replying to it), I endeav- 
ored to ascertain what witnesses whose 
testimony in my judgment must yet be 
heard ere the case already raised can be re- 
garded as settled would assent to the Coun- 
cil’s plan. I have ascertained the decision 
of more than half a dozen such persons, 
other than the gentlemen you name. They: 
will have nothing todo withit. I know 
of no influence which can alter their pur- 





pose. Most of these persons—I haye reqson 


to think that all of them—will appear if a 
council like that offered by Andover is 
constituted. 

The commission may be instituted for 
other cases—if such there be—and may vin- 
dicate Mr. Beecher. So long as the one to 
which I have alluded is not probed to the 
bottom Mr. Beecher will remain unvindi- 
cated. What is the course his best friends 
should urge him to take? Adhere to the 
commission and reject the Andover prop- 
osition? This is to leave the only charze 
yet made unsettled and to subject him to 
the reproach of not being willing to meet 
the testimony. He cannot stand so. No 
man can; certainly no minister of the 
Gospel of Christ. ou are in a position 
where, beyond most men, you can in- 
fluence him and his church. By your 
counsel they have rejected the Andover 
proposition. You saw in it what it was 
not intended to express or imply—a claim to 
an ea parte council to try Mr. Beecher as a 
member and officer of Plymouth Church, 
I disavow to you any such intention on the 
part of that church, so far as I have any 
knowledge of its action or purpose. What 
may be its rights and duties, in case no sat- 
isfactory investigation of this case is made, 
it is unnecessary now to consider. You 
can take the question of polity, I believe, 





out of distracting controversy by obviating 
its immediate practical necessity and leav- 
ing it to be settled calmly and dispassion- 
ately on its merits. You believe that there 
is ‘a skeleton in the closet,” which ought 
to be brought out. You believe that Ply- 
mouth Church, neither as a church-meeting 
nor by committee, is in a situation to act 
judicially and finally. You cannot doubt 
that it is within its liberty to accept the 
council proposed by the Andover Church. 
It has avowed its willingness to accept if it 
had been so advised by the Council of 
which you were moderator and which was 
guided by your report. Consistently with 
that report, you can now urge it to accept 
the proposal from Andover—regarded 
not as aright or demand of the Andover 
Church, but as a friendly overture. You 
can thus heal a growing dissension and 
take the vexed question of polity out of all 
exposure to partisan discussion, and, above 
all, open the way to a full and final settle- 
ment of the “terrible scandal.” You may 
answer the criticisms of this letter at one 
point or another. I am not a controversial- 
ist. I do not desire to be an advocate. 
There is a plain, urgent, practical necessity, 
which the commission, as now proposed, 
does not meet; which the Andover proposi- 
tion, if accepted by Plymouth Church in 
the spirit in which it is tendered, does meet. 
The witnesses will come before a council. 
They will not before the commission. Why 
not recognize the exigency, and give to 
those agreeing with you as to the need and 
demand for investigation the support of an 
influence which I believe would make the 
Andover offer acceptable to all true and 
wise friends of Mr. Beecher? Why not put 
the Andover Church in a position where it 
can render the service which you so earnest- 
ly and impressively appeal to it to confer? 
You address me as brother. It is with un- 
feigned respect for your long and eminent 
public career and with sincere personal es- 
teem that I ‘‘entreat” you “‘ as a father” to 
crown your many and great services to the 
Congregational churches and ministry with 
this highest proof of your magnanimous 
devotion to their peace, order, and purity. 
Yours, with high esteem and Christian 
regard, Eepert ©. SMYTH. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 29th, 1876. 








BENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTERS 
Relieve you instantly and cure quicker than any 
Known Plaster, Liniment, or Compound. ‘ 
Their composition is founded upon true medical skill. 
Capcine is arecently-discovered medicinal principle. 
Capcine is the most powerful medicine known. 
Capcine is superior to electricity and more certain. 
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A gentleman of Waltham, Mass., cays two 
doses of Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil entirely 
cured him of a severe attack of cholera morbus; 
that nothing could induce him to be without it in the 
ouse. er, have you got Renne’s Magic Oilin 
the house? It is sold by your druggist. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 


Druggists say that the sale of Dick’s Tasteless 
Medicines is increasing rapidly. 








Babies that suffer from Colic are immediately 
relieved by Milk of Magnesia, a preparation most 
acceptable to the infantile ate. Asa laxative for 
children it has no equal. and itis also an unequaled 
anti-dyspeptic. Sold by all Druggists. 
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HALLET, DAVIS & 60. 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES. 


Pronounced by Best Judges Superior to 
all Others 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


Messzs. 8.C. OSBORN & Co. 


Having thoroughly tested HALLET, DAVIS : 
Upright Piano-Fortes. I take pleasure in phe hy 
ing them as superior to any other I have ever known. 

80. E FLORA HEILBRON, 


Warerooms, 20 East 14th St., N. Yo, 
S. 6. OSBORN & CO., 





Boston Warergoms, 484 Washington St 





KNABE 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, ANDSUPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 

for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 

They have received Seventy-fwe Gold and Silver Medals 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th Street), Nog. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw 8t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE, 


HAINES PIANOS, 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate 
purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late, by all 
means send for a circular, giving prices and illustra- 
tions of the HAINES PIANO- FORTE. These 
Pianos have given entire satisfaction for the past 
twenty-five years. They bave every improvement, 
are first-class, and guaranteed. Do not be influenced 
by unprincipled agents or salesmen; but go to head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agents. 

The above number of Pianos sold in one month is 
the best proof of the increasing popularity and great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 
Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 


cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 2% E. 147H Sr., N. Y, 
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The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 

We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Uliver Difson & Co. 

Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


g@ EAsy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass, 
ORGAN FOR SALE VERY CHEAP, 








A New, Large, and Stylish Organ, direct 
from New York manufactory, very low for 
cash; or, toresponsible persons, on easy in- 
stallments. Address F. Iunorst, N. Y. Post- 
Office, Station E. 


A PIANO CHEAP. 

A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and jn-every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. Cnaypizr, Box 











STERLING PIANOS. 


PECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 





HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS QF SUPERIOR 


sa 
Mass. 
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NOTICES. 

2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 


&@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- | 
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THE BELKNAP IMPEACHMENT. 


THE managers appointed by the House of 
Representatives appeared last week before 
the Senate, presenting five articles of im- 
peachment against Belknap, all referring to 
the same transaction. The Senate then 
proceeded to the formalities of organizing 
itself into a High Court of Impeachment 
for the trial of the case; and, after passing 
an order for the issuance of a summons to 
the aecused, returnable next Monday, the 
Court adjourned to thatdate. Messrs. Car- 
penter, Black, and Blair, the counsel for 
Belknap, will probably ask for a further ex- 
tension of time, in which to summon wit- 
nesses and prepare for the defense. 

As the facts now appear, there will not 
be the slightest difficulty in convicting Bel- 
knap under the Constitution, provided the 
Senate has jurisdiction over him; and 
there will be none in convicting him of 
a misdemeanor under the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. We, of course, do 
not know what counter-evidence he has to 
present; yet we do not see how there can be 
a clearer case of guilt, upon a purely ev parte 
view of the question. The main defense 
will undoubtedly consist in a denial of any 
jurisdiction to the Court of Impeachment; 
and, if this be sustained, that will be the end 
of the case so far as the Senate has anything 
to do with it. The provisions of the Con- 
stitution applicable to the question are the 
following: 

‘‘The President, Vice-President, and all 
civil officers of the United States shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

“Judgment in cases of impeachment 
shall not extend further than to removal 
from office and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States; but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and sub- 


ject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law.” 


The first of these provisions specifies the 


by the process of impeachment; and also 
the offenses for which, on conviction, they 
may be thus removed. It proceeds upon the 
assumption that they hold office at the time 
of the impeachment, trial, and conviction; 
and its plain object is to dispossess them of 
the legal right to retain the office and exer- 
cise its powers. It provides a mode for 
their expulsion from office. If they are not 
in office at the time of the impeachment, 
then they certainly cannot be removed 
therefrom on conviction. The very terms 
in which the power of removal is granted 
clearly imply a present, and not merely a 
past tenure of office. Removal from an 
office not held at the time of the removal is 
upon its face a self-contradiction. 

The second provision is auxiliary to the 
primary one which grants the power of re- 
moval. It limits the power by saying that 
‘*judgment in cases of impeaciment shall 
not extend beyond removal from office and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States.” The judgment, in order to reach 
to a disqualification to hold office, must 
clearly be one of removal from office. The 
convicted party must be removed from office 
in order to be disqualified to hold office; 
and it is for the Court of Impeachment to 
determine in each case whether the disquali- 
fication shall be added to the removal. It 
may or may not be added, according to the 
pleasure of the Court; but, plainly, there 
can be no disqualification inflicted where 
there has not been a prior removal or q re- 
moval included in the judgment of disqual- 
ification. To leap over the removal and 
land on the disqualification would be an 
absurdity; since it would leave the party 
in an office for which, by the very terms 
of the case, he was disqualified. 

So reading the Constitution, we do not see 
what the Senate has to do with the articles 
of impeachment against Belknap except to 
dismiss them, for want of jurisdiction. Bel- 
knap is not a civil officer of the United 
States, and was not when the articles of im- 
peachment were found against him. He 
had resigned his office, as he had a right to 
do; and the President had accepted his 
resignation and appointed another to fill it. 
The utmost that can now be said is that he 
was Secretary of War, that when in office 
he committed an impeachable offense, and 
that if he now held the office he could be 
removed therefrom and disqualified to hold 
any office under the United States. Impeach- 
ment and trial of one not in office, and, hence, 
not removable from office, would be going 
beyond the plain and natural meaning of the 
Constitution. If Belknap can be _ thus 
dealt with, then any one who has ever been 
in the service, no matter how many years 
ago, might be arraigned before the Senate 
on charges of impeachment, provided the 
House of Representatives should see fit to 
make such charges. The President, five or 
ten years after the expiration of his term, 
might be impeached for offenses when in 
office. The length of time during which 
one has been out of office would have 
nothing to do with the impeaching power, 
provided the power can act at all upon one 
who is not in office. 

Belknap has committed a crime, for which 
we hope that he will be duly punished, un- 
der law; but his impeachment by the House 
of Representatives, after he has ceased to 
hold any office under the United States and 
become simply a private citizen, looks to us 
like a farce. Whether the Senate will make 
itself a party to the farce remains to be 
seen, 





CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


TuE closing part of the debate in the 
Senate on Senator Morton’s resolution for 
the appointment of a special committee to 
investigate the last election in Mississippi 
was mainly devoted to the recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in regard to the Enforcement Act of 1870. 
Senators Boutwell, Frelinghuysen, and 
Morton sought to evade the force of these 
decisions; and Senators Merrimon, Bayard, 
and Thurman claimed that the Supreme 
Court had laid down principles in respect to 
the construction of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments essentially inconsistent 
with many parts of the so-called Enforce- 
ment Acts of Congress. The debate was 





persons who may,“ be removed from office” 


tween Senators Boutwell and Bayard. The 
fact may as well be acknowledged first as 
last that the Supreme Court does not con- 
cur with the underlying theory of construc- 
tion upon which these acts were based. 
It rejects the theory; and must, hence, re- 
ject all legislation that depends upon it 
for its validity. 

The main question involved in this issue 
respects the extent and scope of the powers 
bestowed upon Congress by the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. The first of 
these amendments, after declaring that 
‘‘all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they reside,” 
proceeds to say: ‘‘ No state shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” The last section de- 
clares that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article.” The other amend- 
ment says: ‘‘The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any 
state, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” It also provides 
that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Here, and here only, is the constitutional 
foundation for the enforcement legislation 
of Congress. 

The cases which have come before the 
Supreme Court, either directly or indirect- 
ly involving the principles upon which this 
legislation is based, are the New Orleans 
Slaughter-house case, the case of Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, the case of Minor vs. Hap- 
persett, the Grant Parish case, and the Ken- 
tucky Municipal Election case. The first 
two were decided in 1872, the third in 1874, 
and the last two have recently been decided. 
The specific issue in each case was differ- 
ent; yet they all so related to these two 
amendments to the Constitution as to call 
for the expression of an opinion in regard 
to their construction. This opinion, as thus 
far made, has settled the following prop- 
ositions: 1. That whder our duplicate sys- 
tem of government there are two kinds of 
citizenship—the one that of the United 
States and belonging to ‘‘all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof”; the other 
that of astate acquired by United States 
citizens by residence ina particular state. 
2. That the privileges and immunities which 
attach to these respective citizenships are 
different. 3. That the prohibitions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment forbidding the 
states todo the things named therein are 
addressed to the states, considered in their 
corporate and political character, and do 
not act upon the individual citizens com- 
posing the states. 4. That the right of 
voting is not a right which the Constitu- 
tion confers upon any one, or a right neces- 
sarily inherent in citizenship, whether that 
of the United States or of any state. 5, 
That the only guaranty which the Fifteenth 
Amendment furnishes for the protection of 

this right is that it shall not be denied, 
either by the United States or by any state, 
to any citizen of the United States on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 6. That, subject to this 
single guaranty, the whole question of 
suffrage, as to the persons who shall possess 
the right, and as to their protection in its 
exercise, is a matter that belongs exclu- 
sively to the states themselves, 

Here are six propositions that have been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in some one or more of the above 
cases. These propositions being granted, 
it is not possible to escape the conclusion 
that several sections of the Act of May 31st, 
1870, the Ku-Klux Act of April 20th, 1871, 
and the Supplementary Civil Rights Law 
enacted by the last Congress are not war- 
ranted by the Constitution of the United 
States; and, hence, were usurpations of 
power by Congress. No case has been be- 
fore the Supreme Court in respect to the 
last two acts, and in the cases recently de- 
cided only three sections of the first act 
were involved; yet the principles established 





not altogether courteous, especially as be- 


clearly indicate what the Court would do in 





SEE 


a case involving the question of constitu- 
tionality. Nothing can be more obvious 
than that it does not endorse all this legisla- 
tion as coming within the legitimate pro- 
vince of Congress. 

The fatal defect in the legislation consists 
in an assumption which, if it were true, 
would revolutionize our whole system of 
government, and, as remarked by the Su- 
preme Court, clothe Congress, at its discre- 
tion, with jurisdiction in respect to ‘‘the 
entire domain of civil rights heretofore be- 
longing exclusively tothe states.” The 
assumption to which we refer is that a pro- 
hibition addressed to a state, and to a state 
only, with power vested in Congress to en- 
force the same by ‘‘appropriate legisla- 
tion,” confers upon Congress the right to 
legislate in respect to the trespasses of in- 
dividuals upon each other, if those tres- 
passes in any way affect the rights which 
the prohibition declares that no state shall 
deny or abridge. Such a construction 
makes the state as a body politic and indi- 
vidual citizens identical in the Constitution. 
This being so, then the phrases “life, lib- 
erty, and property,” and ‘‘the right to 
vote’”—phrases broad enough to cover all 
the rights of the people—bring the entire 
body of these rights and all individual of- 
fenders against them under the legislative 
control of Congress, And this is equiva- 
lent to the absorption by Congress of near- 
ly all the legislative power of the states, 
The only limitation to the exercise of these 
enormous powers would be in its own dis- 
cretion. Nobody supposes that any such 
result was intended by the state legislatures 
when they ratified the recent amendments; 
and, as it seems to us, nobody can derive 
it therefrom without a total misconstruc- 
tion of their language. 

The object aimed at by Congress was to 
extend the protection of the General Gov- 
ernment to the colored people in the South- 
ern States; and, if the legislation were as 
constitutional as the object is just, it would 
have our hearty sympathy. There are many 
facts to show that the white people of the 
South, who in all but two states are in the 
majority, reluctantly concede the civil and 
political equality of the Negro; and that in 
some sections of the South his rights have 
been either ruthlessly invaded or inade- 
quately protected by state authority. We 
do not mean to bring any extravagant ac- 
cusation against the South; yet we are 
compelled to believe in the truth of this 
statement. The remedy, however, is quite 
another question. Here we insist that the 
General Government shall keep within the 
limits of its constitutional power, and 
not undertake to discharge the police duties, 
which the Constitution assigns exclusively 
to the state governments. Where it has no 
jurisdiction it has no duties. To assume 
state powers as the method of punishing 
and preventing wrong in the states would 
be an experiment with our political system 
that had better be omitted. The ostensible 
end will not justify it. Southern questions, 
so far as they are purely state questions, must 
be left to the states themselves and to those 
moral influences which finally shape the 
course of legislation. The General Govy- 
ernment cannot authoritatively deal with 
them without producing more evils than it 
will remedy, 

EE 


THE SURRENDER OF THE BROOK. 
LYN ASSOCIATION. 





THE organization known as the Associa 
tion of the Congregational Ministers of 
New York and Brooklyn was last week 
captured by Mr. Beecher. 

It will be remembered that at its fall 
meeting, in 1875, at the loud demand of Mr. 
Halliday, Dr. Henry Martyn Storrs, and 
other defenders of Mr. Beecher, they them- 
selves suggesting its personnel, a commit- 
tee, with Dr. Budington as chairman, was 
appointed to consider what the Association 
should do for the investigation of Mr. 
Beecher’s character as a worthy or un- 
worthy member of the Association. That 
committee found its way blocked by 
the proposed councils, and did nothing. At 
the metting last week Dr. Henry Martyn 
Storrs brought forward the proposition that 
the Association take on itself the responsi- 
bility of bringing charges against Mr. 
Beecher before the commission provided 
for by the Beecher Council, and also 
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the task of the collection of evidence and 
the prosecution. He proposed as the com- 
mittee to represent the Association before 
the commission the names of Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Budington, and the Revs. 
Messrs. L. S. Hobart, R. S. Stone, and 8. 
H. Virgin. By way of amendment, a coun- 
ter proposition was offered by Professor B. 
N. Martin, that the Association do its own 
investigation, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to call and examine witnesses, The 
former proposition had its object to call 
into being the commission provided for by 
the Beecher Council; while the latter pro- 
vided for an independent investigation by 
the Association. 

Two days were spent in earnest discus- 
sion of these two propositions—that in favor 
of an investigation by the Association being 
supported by Prof. Martin, Dr. Budington, 
Dr. William M. Taylor, and Dr. A. H. 
Clapp (Dr. R. 8S. Storrs was absent); and 
that in favor of vitalizing the commission, 
being urged hy Mr. Beecher in person and 
by Dr. Henry M. Storrs and the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott. The result finally reached 
was the adoption of Mr. Beecher’s plan, as 
offered by Dr. Henry M. Storrs, by a vote 
of 15 to 9. Wecannot give the names of 
those voting, on either side, as the de- 
mand for the ayes and noes made by 
the minority was refused by the major- 
ity. Among those, however, who may 
safely be set down as the opponents of the 
proposition urged by Mr. Beecher, although 
several of them were unable to be present 
when the vote was taken, were Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, Dr. W. I. Budington, Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor, Prof. B. N. Martin, Dr. A. H. 
Clapp, and Dr. W. H. Ward. In favor of 
Mr. Beecher’s proposition, besides Dr. H. 
M. Storrs and Mr. Abbott, were Mr. C. H. 
Everest, Mr. R. 8S. Stone, Mr. S. H. Vir- 
gin, and others whom we cannot name. 

This sharp contest was simply on the 
question Shall the Association investigate 
Mr. Beecher? Mr. Beecher led the fight 
against his investigation. Those who were 
recognized as speaking for him all took the 
same side. They were determined to pre- 
vent an investigation such as the Associa- 
tion might make. The only reasons given 
against it were that, as Dr. H. M. Storrs 
said, another tribunal, the commission, had 
been providentially arranged for. In what 
sense that commission was providential— 


that all that happens, good or bad 
is a providence—did not appear It 
was a manufactured providence, and 


Dr. Taylor and Dr. Budington thought 
that the Association had quite as good 
right to manufacture another providence. 
It was also argued by Dr. H. M. Storrs 
that the members were all disqualified by 
reason of their prejudices to render a cor- 
rect judgment; which is simply untrue. 
Even if they have formed an opinion, that 
does not in New York disqualify a juror; 
aad we have no doubt that by their Chris- 
tian culture and candor the majority of the 
Association are perfectly competent to ren- 
der a just decision on the evidence. Mr. 
Beecher urged that, although this was the 
first meeting that he had attended for 
twenty-five years, he had a right to appeal to 
the members as his friends to help him, and 
he asked them to help him in organizing 
this commission and providing for a trial 
before it. But it is asuspicious sort of help 
that a party whic his asked to bea prosecutor 
can render to the accused before a court. On 
the other side, it was urged that the proposi- 
tion to go before that commission must be 
an endorsement of this creation of the 
Council; and this the minority could not do. 
They urged that it would b2 an insult to 
Drs. Storrs and Budington to ask them to 
prosecute Mr. Beecher before a commission 
whose character and origin they utterly re- 
pudiated. This prevailed so far, after Dr. 
R. S. Storrs had sent in a written refusal to 
Serve on that committee, as to lead to the sub- 
stitution of the name of the moderator, Dr. 
George Whipple; but they refused to let off 
Dr. Budington. It was further urged by the 
minority that the public had no contidence 
in the proposed commission, consider- 
Ing its source, and that the result of this 
action would be to give the endorsement of 
the Association to an assured failure. But 
all this had no effect, and the Association 
capitulated. 

But not without protest. The following 
Protest was immediately read by Dr. Bud- 





ington, and was printed in the papers the 
next day, with the following signatures: 

‘« Whereas, The New York and Brooklyn 
Association has appointed a committee to 
co-operate with the commission of the late 
Advisory Council, so called, for an investi- 
qation of the charges against Rev. Henry 

. Beecher; and 

“* Whereas, It is the settled conviction of 
the undersigned that the calling of that 
council by a church to consider its admin- 
istration of discipline in certain cases, with- 
out the agency or concurrence of the per- 
son affected by that discipline, is a viola- 
tion of a fundamental principle of Congre- 
gationai order, which regards it as the right 
of the humblest individual to have a part in 
the selection of — council by which he or 
she is to be judged; and 

‘“‘ Whereas, Furthermore, there is no 
reason, in our judgment, to think that an 
investigation originating thus in injustice, 
and carried out by an agency hitherto un- 
known to our churches, can result in any- 
thing more than another of those super- 
ficial inquiries which have already pro- 
voked so much public dissatisfaction; 
therefore, the undersigned members of the 
Association do hereby enter their earnest 
and solemn protest, on grounds both of 
conscience and of judgment, against the 
aforesaid action of the body, as wrong in 
principle and likely only to result in in- 
creased suspicion and distrust, and to em- 
barrass the future action of this body in 
deciding, as we are solemnly bound to do, 
upon the guilt or innocence of Mr. Beecher. 

““W. Ives Bupineton, 

“R. 8. Srorrs, 

“Wan. M. Taytor, 

“Wn. Hayes WARD, 

“AH. AH. McFarianp, 

“«B. N. Martin.” 
In another communication adddressed to 
the moderator the same evening, Drs. Tay- 
lor, Storrs, and Budington and Mr. Mc- 
Farland withdrew from the Association. 

This action explains one mystery. It has 
been whispered about for some time that 
the commission would certainly be organ- 
ized. Who would call it was a mystery. 
The plot is now clear. Mr. Beecher’s par- 
tisans were to capture the Association, and 
have it prosecute him, in response to his ap- 
peal of ‘‘Help me.” What kind of a pros- 
ecution his friends will make was proved by 
the ‘‘ Investigating Committee” of 1874. It 
will be afarce, of course. Not that partisan 
members will be chosen on the commission, 
for we presume that the best men obtainable 
will be selected; but the prosecution can 
hardly be other thana failure. The evi- 
dence which is available, as Prof. Smyth 
says, before an impartial court will not be 
brought out again before a court whose 
members are selected by Mr. Beecher or his 
friends. 

What astonishes us as much as anything 
in this affair is the wanton insult put upon 
Drs. R. 8. Storrs and W. I. Budington. 
These men stand too high to be thus insult- 
ed. The man who does it does it at his 
peril. The Association knew that these 
gentlemen utterly repudiated the Council 
and all its works. They go with Andover, 
and not with the Advisory Council. To 
ask them to be its cat’s-paws or the cat’s- 
paws of Mr. Beecher is to insult them 
grievously and without provocation. 

We cannot say that we are sure that the 
four men who have withdrawn from the 
Association have done the wisest thing pos- 
sible. That it will please Mr. Beecher is 
probably true; but we wish they might have 
remained as members of the Association 
until the contest shall be fought out, or, at 
least, until they were ready to organize a 
New York association. But the names of 
the men who have withdrawn are such as 
to carry with them the weight of the body 
wherever they go. 


Editorial Botes. 


It is amazing that the Senate of the United 
States should have rejected the nomination of 
Mr. Dana as minister to Great Britain. When 
the nomination was made the press with great 
unanimity spoke of it as being creditable to the 
President, and, indeed, exceptionally good. 
Nobody doubts Mr. Dana’s eminent qualifica- 
tions for the office, or that he would have dis- 
charged its duties with credit to himself and 
to the country. The charge of “literary piracy”’ 
made against him by General Butler, to gratify 
his own personal spite, was shown to be alike 
false and frivolous in its character. The de- 
cision of the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
report adversely to him, after hearing an ex parte 
statement against him, and without giving him 
an opportunity for. any reply or explanation, 
was, to say the least, not generous treatment. 








cision and declaring that he would not seek his 
own confirmation by going before the Commit- 
tee, after they had decided to recommend his 
rejection, although it seems to have disturbed 
the delicate nerves of some senators, was a 
manly utterance, that secured the com- 
mendation of the people and ought to have 
elevated him in the estimate of the Senate. His 
rejection by the Senate, especially in view of 
the influence that has been active in procuring 
it, is both a matter of regret and surprise. It 
virtually says that he is not fit for the position, 
and this is not true. The President will find it 
difficult to select another nominee who, outside 
of the Senate Chamber, will be deemed more 
worthy of the honor. 

As was anticipated, the election last week in 
Connecticut resulted in a victory for the Demo- 
crats by about the majority of the previous 
year, electing the whole of their state ticket 
and securing to them a United States senator 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Senator Ferry. This, politically considered, is 
a fair offset to the Democratic defeat in New 
Hampshire, and as between the two parties 
squares the account for the next Presidential 
election. New Hampshire is quite certain to 
cast its vote for the Republican nominee ; and, 
unless the Democrats commit some egregious 
blunder, Connecticut will be Democratic next 
fall. The greenback ticket had in all 1,974 
votes, out of a total vote of nearly one hundred 
thousand ; and this certainly is not a very prom- 
ising show of strength in Connecticut. Rhode 
Island, also holding its state election last week, 
went, as was expected, in favor of the Re- 
publicans. She will do the same next fall, 
and all the rest of New England, with the 
exception of Connecticut, will, beyond a 
doubt, be Republican, unless the Convention 
at Cincinnati commit the stupid blunder of 
nominating as a presidential candidate some 
one who is so allied with the errors and mis- 
takes of the present Administration as to give 
no assurance of reform. A mere ‘“ machine’’ 
candidate, engineered through the Convention 
by Federal officeholders, is not the candidate 
that the Republican party ean carry on its back 
and yet win the victory. The sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Union League of this city repre- 
sent the better sense of the party; and they 
must be respected at Cincinnati, in the selection 
of candidates, or the Convention might as well 
not meet at all. 


THE minority of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in expressing 
their dissent from the majority report with 
reference to the proper disposition of the 
Geneva Award, take the ground that the United 
States Government is simply a trustee of the 
fund awarded by the Geneva Arbitrators and 
paid by Great Britain. Proceeding upon this 
principle, which is clearly the right theory, the 
minority say: 

“The plain duty of the United States is sim- 
ply to carry out honestly and in good faith the 
award made by the Tribunal—that is, to ascer- 
tain the honest measure of damage sustained 
by each claimant on account of such losses as 
entered into the computation of the gross sum 
assessed by the Arbitrators, and pay over the 
money to such claimants, and to no others, un- 
less there should be a surplus, in which event 
national honor would story require that it 
should be returned to Great Britain, in prefer- 
ence to being paid out upon claims for which 
the Tribunal chosen by the high contractin: 

arties has solemnly adjudged she was no 
iable.”’ 
The bill as reported by the majority of the 
Committee gives precedence to all who suffered 
any direct losses by any Confederate cruiser 
during the Rebellion, whether these losses 
come within the limits of the Award or not, 
and also to those who paid war premiums, not- 
withstanding all such premiums were ruled out 
by the Geneva Arbitrators. After these claims 
are paid, the insurance companies, if there is 
anything left, may come in for their share in 
respect to those direct losses for which they 
paid the full amount to the insured, and were, 
hence, subrogated to all their rights. These 
losses were computed by the Arbitrators, and 
the war premiums were rejected. The minor- 
ity of the Committee propose that they shall be 
paid out of the Award, and that, if there is any. 
surplus, it shall be returned to Great Britain. 
This is the straightforward and honorable 
course, and every other course is crooked. 


It isto be hoped that the attention of the 
Centennial commissioners will be directed, 
among other things, to preventing all extor- 
tion on the part of restaurants, etc., which may 
be allowed upon the grounds. The Centennial 
is held for the nation’s honor, and not to enrich 
saloon-keepers. There will be extortion enough 
practiced without the grounds. Let the com- 
missioners see to it that none be practiced 
within them. Let drinking fountains and other 
conveniences be free, and let a strict watch be 
kept on the tariff of prices throughout the 
buildings. It is also to be hoped that the good 
people of Philadelphia—all of whom, it is said, 





The letter of Mr. Dana, occasioned by this de- 


expect’ to get rich during the summer—will: 


Vienna. The moment the public sees an attempt 
‘at wholesale extortion there will be a rebellion. 
Why does not somebody who wants to get rich 
and be a public benefactor at the same time 
hire or put up 2a building convenient to the 
Centennial grounds where good food and re- 
freshments of all kinds shall be furnished at 
fair prices? Nobody cares to re-enact the story 
of the man who journeyed from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves. 


-..-The Watchman comes out upon the ques- 
tion of feet-washing, and says: 


“ Now, if THe INDEPENDENT will show us 
that the other kind of feet-washing is a plain 
teaching of the New Testament, we will 
promise that all our churches will practice it.” 


Such ignorance of the Scriptures on the part of 
a religious journal is really alarming. It reads 
John xiii, 14, 15: ‘“‘If I, then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet. For I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as 1 have 
done to you.” The duty is plain, and The 
Watchman boasts that “ obedience to Christ is 


the fundamental Baptist principle.”’ Do the 
Baptists wash one another’s feet? 
....The Herald isa great power. It says: 


“Tt was in response to the suggestion of The 
Herald that the Pope named the first American 
cardinal.”? Now let The Herald suggest that the 
sun should rise to-morrow one minute sooner 
than it did the day before, and seeif its sug- 
gestion will be attended to. Doubtless it will. 
But, for the present, The Herald contents itself 
with suggesting to the Pope that ‘“‘ America is 
large enough for half a dozen cardinals, and 
His Holiness should remember our venerable 
prelates in apportioning his honors.” 

...-Zhe Church Journal says there are many 
who boast of being ‘‘ Prayer-Book Churchmen ”’; 
but adds that the namber who really are so is 
remarkably small. The reason given for this 
judgment is that very many ministers fail to 
urge sick rich men to “remember the poor”? in 
their wills: 

“To pray with him is not enough. To point - 
him to Christ is not enough. To confess him 
and absolve him is not enough. To exhort him 
to make restitution is not enough. To require 
him to pay all honest debts is not enough.’ 

.. +» The Interior publishes the following item 
in a recent issue: ‘“‘Miss Sarah F. Smiley is 
preaching at the Rev. Dr. Shaw’s church, 
Rochester, N. Y., to immense audiences.” A 
correspondent asks: “Is not Dr. Shaw an ex- 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church?’ We 
are not sure ; but it is plain that Dr. Patton 
must be asleep, or peradventure on a jour- 
ney, if such a disregard of Paul is to go unre- 
buked. 

---.The English Baptist tells of a man who 
used to be a strict Baptist, but who has “since 
passed through three successive stages, drag- 
ging the church after him, thus: first stage, 
open communion; second ditto, open church ; 
third ditto, the state church liturgy is per- 
formed, while people can be immersed or 
sprinkled, or their babies ditto, ditto, which- 
ever way they please.’’ Thissad case ought to 
serve as an awful warning. 

....Cannot the Centennial Commission ar 
range their awards so that the medals, etc., 
with which the country will soon be flooded 
shall mean something? We do not know how 
many thousand different kinds of sewing-ma- 
chines. there are in the country; but it seems 
they all took the highest prize at the previous 
expositions, and they have armfuls of bronzes 
and medals to show for it. 


...-The Archbishop of Santa Fé (Roman 
Catholic) has been very warmly pressed by his 
friends for a position on the jury of a hundred 
for the Centennial Exposition. He was rec_ 
ommended as a very competent judge of wines 
and objects of vertu. A Spaniard we warrant 
he is, and a descendant (in the sinister line) of 
the worthy curé of Seville, who detected the 
taste of a key in a puncheon of wine. 


....The English Church Times finds the at- 
traction of “Spelling Bees” in the gambling 
spirit of human nature: 

‘¢ But the game is so like thimble-rig. It looks 
so easy to see where the is that. the tempta- 
tion to stake money on it is irresistible to the 
unsophisticated mind ; and people feel so con- 
fident that they know how to spell that they 
already regard the prizes as won.” 

...-Queen Victoria is now Empress of India— 
not exactly by divine right, but by the grace of 
her minister, the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
who adroitiy managed the matterfor her. But, 
if Her Majesty is now a queen in Great Britain 
and in Ireland, and an empress in India, what 
is she in Canada? 

....Anew mischief of the Rev. Mr. McCune’s 
union chureh at Clifton has been discovered 
by The Herald and Presbyter. It thinks that the 
discussion and trouble about this union church 
may be the reason why the churehes of Cincin- 
nati have.had no revivals this winter. 

-..-Mr. Jolin Weiss: publishes “‘ a scathing in- 
dietment of Calvinism?” im this week’s Index. 
Since the original Pharisee thanked God that 
he: was not as other men there has been. no 





take warning jby the result of the extortion of 


finer instance of pharisaism. 
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MR. MOODY IN NEW YORE. 





THE revival meetings show no abatement of 
interest. The prayer-meetings and inquiry- 
meetings have been as largely attended as ever. 
On Wednesday afternoon the children of the 
Leake and Watts Orphan House, of One-hun- 
dred-and-eleventh street, and those of the 
Colored Orphan Asylum, of One-hundred-and- 
forty-third street, were present to the number 
of 200, and occupied the front seats of one of 
the side tiers. They would have escaped all 
observation in the crowd; but when the 
last hymn was given out Mr. Moody 
suggested that these children should sing 
it. Mr. Moody preached on ‘‘ Walking with 
God”; and the text on which he laid most 
stress was ‘Be ye not unequally joked with 
unbelievers.’ ‘‘Some people think,’’ he said, 
“that this means matrimony. Christian men 
who have married Christian women think that, 
while those who have married unbelievers 
think it means something else. Everybody 
thinks it means whatever don’t hit them.’”’ He 
himself believes in it literally as applied to all 
social relations, and does not hesitate to preach 
the entire separation of the Church from the 
world, and insists upon it with a force that rises 
to a passion. No one doctrine that he has 
come to preach seems nearer to his heart than 
this, and whenever he touches upon it it is with 
unusual spirit and feeling. It is not the world 
only, but the Church, that he would regenerate. 
He would not have Christians associate with 
worldlings ; he would have them a band by 
themselves. Many of the amusements and 
pleasures that have become almost universal 
he most heartily condemns and will have none 
of. The doors of the theaters should be nailed 
up, he believes, and the opera-houses turned to 
hippodromes, 


On Friday Mr. Moody preached on Christ as 
a deliverer. He dwelt on the thought that sin 
is a bondage and that Christ can deliver all 
who come unto him. Some there are who 
stumble over the doctrine of election ; but every 
one can get out of prison that will. The 
trouble is, they are unwilling to go. They had 
rather be slaves of some darling sin than be 
free. Noone need stumble over the doctrine 
of election. The proclamation is: ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.’’ 

It was estimated that 30,000 attended the 
various services on Sunday. At the early morn- 
ing meeting the Madison-avenue hall was 
filled, and in the afternoon and evening both 
halls were packed. As usual, the afternoon 
meeting was for women exclusively and the 
evening for men. In the morning, after Mr. 
Sankey sang ‘‘ Watching and Waiting for Me,” 
solo, Mr. Moody said he wished to saya few 
words in connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He thought it was one 
of the best institutions in the country for prac- 
tical good, and the people ought to support it 
liberally. Itwas only twenty-three years since 
its inception, and there are now throughout 
the country over 1,000 different branches of the 
Association. A good many hard things had 
been said about the Association, by people who 
did not understand its workings. It is worth 
more ¢o0 the Church to-day than any other 
organization in the country. Inthe afternoon 
both halls were full. Wm. E. Dodge conducted 
the overflow meeting in the Fourth-avenue 
hall, with Mr. Thatcher to lead the singing. In 
the Madison-avenue hall Mr. Sankey read the 
parable of the ten virgins for a text, and sang 
a new hymn—‘‘Behold the Bridegroom 
Cometh’’—fora sermon, It is what he calls 
preaching in song. Mr. Moody preached on 
the Ark of Refuge. Numbers of persons 
crowded the inquiry-rooms after the sermon, 
and many of them remained until after ten 
o’clock, talking with the Christian workers. 





....The delegates to the revival convention 
in this city last week are given as follows: 
Presbyterians, 873; Baptists, 557; Congrega- 
tionalists, 430; Episcopalians, 146; Reformed, 
455; Methodists, 556; Lutherans, 38 ; Univers- 
alists and Unitarians, 9; Friends, 10; Hebrew, 
1; Moravians, 5; Independents, 12; Y. M. C. 
A., 206; not stated, 795; total, 4,096. Of the 
above New York City sends 1,013; New York 
State, 1,347; New Jersey, 962; Connecticut, 
492; Massachusetts, 99; Pennsylvania, 88; 
Virginia, 16; South Carolina, 1; Dlinois, 9; 
Ohio, 7; Wisconsin, 1; Kansas, 1 ; New Hamp- 
shire, 2; Delaware, 6; Rhode Island, 8; Maine, 
6; Georgia, 4; Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 1; 
Canada, 1; Colorado, 1; Washington, D. C., 8; 
Indiana, 1; Vermont, 1. 


...-A bill for the taxation ef church property 
is now on its passage through the Rhode Island 
legislature. As passed by the lower house, it 
exempted the buildings used for church, educa- 
tional, and charitable purposes, but taxed the 
land. Before reaching the senate, however, 
public attention was directed to it, and remcn- 


‘strances in great numbers were sent to that 
chamber. The bill has been amended so as to 
exempt land to the extent of one acre, on which 
free schools, academies, colleges, and churches 
are built ; and also burial-grounds, almshouses, 
and certain charitable funds. In this shape it 
has passed the senate. It now remains to be 
seen whether the amendments will be accepted 
by the house. 


-.-.The Presbyterians of Philadelphia have 
made arrangements to board and lodge minis- 
ters and laymen of their persuasion who may 
visit the city to see the Centennial. It is evi- 
dent that they expect the laity to eat more than 
the clergy, for they charge a layman twenty- 
five per cent. more than the rate exacted from 
his pastor. 


....The annual meeting of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention will be held in Richmond, Va., 
about the middle of May. The Convention 
represents every Southern state and several 
Indian territories. It has been twenty years 
since it met last in Richmond. About four 
hundred delegates will be present. 


...-Among the resolutions passed by the 
Ministerial Temperance Conference, just heldin 
Boston, was one protesting against the sale of 
intoxicating liquors upon the grounds of the 
Centennial Exhibition. 


....The Archbishop of Paris says that the 
exclusion of religion from the public schools 
would be equivalent to the destruction of 
France. 


..».The new Italian ministry announce their 
programme. The government will not be hos- 
tile to the Church, but will hold aloof from all 
idea of conciliating it. 


...»The Irish Court of Exchequer has de- 
creed that money left for the celebration of 
masses for the dead is not money for charitable 
purposes, and must be taxed like other legacies. 


.++.The Massachusetts legislature has re 
jected the bill for the taxation of church prop- 
erty by a large majority. 


Dew Mork andl Vicinity, 





THE notice of the annual meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association has just 
reached us. {tis to take place on the 10th and 
11th of May, in the Masonic Hall, and will, un- 
doubtedly, be an occasion of great interest. 
While in full sympathy with the objects of the 
Association, we regret very much that it should 
have sent out with its notice of the meeting a 
“‘ protest before the assembled nations of the 
world against the Centennial Celebration, as an 
occasion for national rejoicing, as only through 
equal impartial suffrage can a genuine repub- 
lican form of government be realized.’’ This 
statement may be true; but, as we are not to 
celebrate our arrival at a perfected form of 
government, and only our great progress to- 
ward it, the protest against the “ Centennial 
Celebration”? is equally lacking in force and 
wisdom. Woman suffrage is a sure thing of 
the near future; but because we have not at- 
tained to it in the last century is no reason 
we should neglect to celebrate the grand 
things that have been accomplished. Let this 
be a year of rejoicing over our triumphs; not 
of bewailing our failures. And then, when it is 
over, let us begin with all zeal to lay up treas- 
ures in the way of reform, so that on our 
Bi-Centennial birthday we may have even 
greater progress to celebrate than we have to- 
day. 


....At the Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
Rossini’s ‘“‘Stabat Mater ’’ was given on Passion 
Sunday, April 2d, by the choir of the church. 
The soloists were Mmes Robinson and Lemy- 
lani and Messrs. Brandis and Follen. The prin- 
cipal features of the performance were the 
“‘Cujus Animam,”’ finely sung by Mr. Brandis ; 
the ‘‘ Quis est Homo,”’ artistically rendered by 
the two ladies ; the ‘‘Quando Corpus,” a quar- 
tette sung without accompaniment; and the 
‘‘ Inflammatus,”’ in which the voice of Mrs. Rob- 
inson appeared to great advantage above the 
chorus of thirty voices. Madame De Grand- 
val’s “‘Stabat Mater’? was sung on Palm Sun- 
day (April 9th), with piano and organ accom- 
paniment. ‘‘O Quam Tristis,”’ the soprano 
solo, was beautifully sung. The tenor aria, 
with trio of female voices, and the duet for 
soprano and baritone deserve special mention. 
Both performances were under the direction of 
Mr. Prentis, the organist. We should also 
mention the active and efficient labors of Mrs. 
Grahman, who led the chorus. 


....-The valedictory services of the old 
Green-street Methodist Church took place last 
week, and attracted many venerable members 
who worshiped there years ago. This church 
is renowned for being the building in which, in 
1844, the separation took place between the 
Methodists of the North and those of the 
South, the bone of contention being the en- 
slaved African. The church on Washington 
Square, formerly known as Dr, Hutton’s, has 





been purchased and will henceforth be used by 
the Green-street congregation. 


.»-» The stated meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the American Bible Society was held at 
the Bible House, Astor Place, on Thursday, 
April 6th, at half-past three o’clock P.m., Wm. 
H. Allen, LL.D., president, in the chair. The 
receipts for March were $96,880.91, and the en- 
tire receipts for the year ending March 31st 
were $527,198. The volumes issued in March 
were 53,057. The whole number issued during 
the year from the Bible House, not including 
those issued in foreign lands, was 684,428. 


«-..The Women’s Centennial Union have 
asked the Commissioners of Education for per- 
mission to collect Centennial contributions 
from the public school scholars. As this is only 
another way for asking the parents for contri- 
butions, it would seem a much wiser course to 
make the appeal direct. Everything not direct- 
ly connected with education should be kept out 
of the schools, 


...-A resolution has been offered in the Board 
of Aldermen asking the legislature to authorize 
the erection of a pew building in the City Hall 
Park, on the site of the recently-demolished 
hospital. We hope the legislature won’t do 
anything of the sort. This little down-town 
breathing spot is too precious to lose even an 
ell of it. 

SRE eC 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE impeachment trial of Mr. Belknap 
will not take place for some time yet, if the 
Senate grants the request of his counsel for a 
postponement. It issettled, if the Senate 
takes jurisdiction of the case, as it doubtless 
will, that the accused will plead no? guilty. 
That he is really guilty not one of his 
friends will attempt to deny; but the hope 
is that he may escape on some technicality— 
that the indictment of the House may fail 
of being proved in a legal manner. But 
there is but little hope for the fallen Secre- 
tary, and, even if he should escape the judg- 
ment of the Senate and go free of the crim. 
inal courts, still he is a ruined man and can 
never again rise to a position of influence 
and power in this country. And this cer- 
tainly speaks well for the people. They 
cannot be corrupt when they inflict such a 
punishment on an officer who stood where 
Belknap did. 

The Connecticut election is rather worse 
for the Republicans than they expected, 
and the party leaders here are a good dea] 
sobered by the result. It looks very much 
as if the state could not be relied upon to 
vote for the Republican presidential can- 
didate, unless he is a man above all re- 
proach, None of the old leaders will an- 
swer, it is feared, in the emergency which 
is upon us. Then why not take up a new 
man? If Bristow, or Wheeler, or Wash- 
burne can carry doubtful states, why not 
make one of them the party leader? 

There is a good deal of quiet talk and 
managing going on here among the rival 
candidates on both sides. Morton and 
Conkling and Blaine are planning and plot- 
ting, with the chances at the present mo- 
ment rather in favor of Mr. Blaine. On 
the Democratic side there is more un- 
certainty, and it is quite probable that 
the final decision will hang upon the 
action of the Republican convention. 
Conkling’s nomination at Cincinnati may 
compel Tilden’s at St. Louis. At  pres- 
ent Tilden and Thurman and Hendricks 
seem to have about even chances, while 
Judge Davis, of the Supreme Court, looms 
up in the distance as a possible candidate. 
The result of the election in Connecticut 
emboldens the Democrats, and it may prove 
their defeat in the fall elections. It is a 
curious fact that, while Democrats here are 
making such a fierce ado over ‘‘ Republican 
corruption,” the air is full of rumors of the 
lavish use of money in Connecticut bya 
prominent Democrat to make sure of a legis- 
lature which will send him to the United 
States Senate! There is, I fear, a great deal 
of dishonesty among Republican officials; 
but, if the people imagine that they will im- 
prove the civil service by bringing the old 
slavery-loving Democracy into power again, 
they will awake when it is too late to see 
that they have committed a fearful blunder. 
These modern Democrats are excellent in- 
vestigators, but are not yet to be trusted to 
administer the government. Let them 
watch and torment Republican rogues as 
much as they please—it is their highest 
duty; and, if the great Republican party 
will do its duty, all that these Democrats 








can hope to perform will be a sort of 
police duty on their opponents. 

I confess that some of the recently-dis- 
covered facts in regard to the use of money 
by political leaders are startling. The 
“Campaign Committee,” with headquarters 
in Washington, has done in past years a 
very disreputable business. It must have 
kept a carefully-arranged list of all the 
holders of lucrative offices and contracts. 
Any man holding a choice post-tradership, 
whether loving or hating Republican prin- 
ciples, was compelled to contribute largely 
to “campaign expenses.” All office-hold- 
ers, high and low, were assessed, and the 
aggregate amount received must have been 
great. Some things which were obscure 
are made plain by this disclosure. It 
seemed strange that the ‘‘ national commit- 
tee” should be composed of Republicans of 
such character; but it is clear now. They are 
to “manage” the campaign—to collect and 
disburse large sums of money—and it is only 
intriguers and wirepullers who can do such 
work well. One party is just as bad as the 
other; only the Republicans have the advan- 
tage of possession of all the federal offices 
and of the letting of all the contracts. 
What must be the character of a civil service 
subject to such corrupting influences? 

There are some facts in regard to the 
prosecution of the whisky thieves which 
trouble some Republicans here. Mr. Dyer, 
the district attorney who prosecuted Gen. 
Babcock, testifies that the latter was in con- 
stant possession of the secrets of his office, 
and that one member of the grand jury 
which indicted Babcock was in communica: 
tion with the President. It also appeared be- 
fore the committee that the son of this 
juror (by name Fox) was appointed to a con- 
sulship after the trial was over. There is a 
mystery about the Babcock trial; and, in- 
deed, his conduct as an _ officer here 
for the last few years has not been 
entirely satisfactory. His associations have 
been bad, rumors have been current about 
him which leave an unpleasant impression 
on the mind, and in this whole St. Louis 
business his conduct has not been that of 
an honest man. But the worst fact is that 
the President sticks to him, after it has be- 
come clear that he is at least guilty of great 
imperfections. He is still kept in one of 


the most important offices in the District. 


Senator Hamlin, after waiting a long 
time, has replied to the newspaper attacks 
upon him for his blunder last spring in at- 
tempting to amend the postage laws. He 
inclines still to charge newspapers higher 
rates. He evidently thinks it better to re- 
vive the franking privilege than to make 
the burdens any easier for newspapers. 
He insisted that he was not working in the 
interest of the express companies; but their 
agents here are delighted with his speech 
and his work in the Senate on this subject. 
Judging from his speech, I should say that 
he would favor cheaper letter and dearer 
newspaper postage; and he would drive 
merchandise from the mails by imposing 
very high rates. 

Senator Morton proposes new reconstruc- 
tion legislation for the South, to patch up 
the holes in the Enforcement Act made by 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court; 
but it is too late, and he doubtless knows it. 
The bill from his pen was drawn merely as a 


good issue. Ifthe Senate has time, it can 

pass it; and the House will reject it, and it 

can be made an issue in the campaign in 

some states, to show that the Democratic 

House is unwilling to protect the colored 

people of the South. D. W. B 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 8th, 1876. 


“Mublisher's Department, 











SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BurNeETT’s CoLoGNE—in cork and glass 
stoppers—prepared from the purest and best 
materials—unrivaled in richness and deli- 
cacy of perfume. 


TREES AT FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Buyers will find in the stock of R. B. 
PARSONS & CO. what they need for 
either lawn or garden, whether Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Roses Rhodo- 
dendrons, etc. For catalogues address at 
Box 99, Flushing, N, Y, 
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POPULAR CARPET STORE. 





One of the largest and most popular car- 
pet stores in the city is that of Sheppard 
Knapp, 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock now on exhibition at this establish- 
ment embraces all the leading styles offered 
jn this market. The numerous readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT should notice the ad- 
veriisement of Mr. Knapp in this paper, in 
which full particulars are given in regard 
to his extensive spring stock, including a 
price-list, which will be of great service to 
buyers. , 

Thousands from every section of the 
country will soon be in New York, either 
going to or coming from the grand Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Philadelphia. Our mer- 
chants are now prepared to give allsuch a 
most cordial welcome. Such a display of 
desirable merchandise of every description 
was probably never seenin New York be- 
fore. All the markets of the world have 
been ransacked to obtain novelties in rich 
goods in every line of business. The car- 
pet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
store of Sheppard Knapp, in this city. 
Those who cannot come in person should 
write him, and their orders will have the 
best attention. 





THE PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY 
LAMP. 





SINCE the extensive substitution of oil for 
gas for illumination purposes in many of 
our principal cities the Perkins & House 
Safety Lamps and House’s Patent Library 
Lamp have gained a just celebrity for their 
many excellent qualities. The lamps have 
long been in use and give perfect satisfac- 
tion, both as regards safety and economy. 
In the latter respect we estimate a saving of 
$125 per month. We have, therefore, no 
hesitation in recommending these lamps 
for general use. Besides being economical, 
they are perfectly safe from explosion and 
give a soft, brilliant light, equal to that of 
20 candles, or nearly double the illuminative 
power of the greater portion of lamps in 
market. The light is superior to gas in 
steadiness, brilliancy, and softness. We 
have been shown a letter from the Roches- 
ter Democrat und Chronicle stating that 
during the year the lamps have been in use 
in the office and composing-rooms of that 
paper there had been a saving of $1,195 in 
the cost compared with the expense of gas. 
The Rutland (Vt.) Herald also reports a 
saving of $75 per month. To all wishing 
a cheap, brilliant, and safe light we recom- 
mend House’s Patent Lamps, manufactured 
by the Cleveland Non-explosive Lamp 
Company. The advertisement, in other 
columns, gives full particulars as to the vari- 
ous styles and those best adapted to partic- 
ular branches of business. We would 
also suggest the use of these excellent 
lamps to all going into the country during 
the coming season. 





SONGS OF FAITH. 


WE desire to call our readers’ attention to 
this new collection of Sacred Songs, for 
Revival, Praise, and Camp Meetings, and 
Sunday-schools. It is an unusually fine 
collection of beautiful sacred songs—mostly 
new, and by the best writers in the country. 
“Songs of Faith” also contains most of 
Moody and Sankey’s famous songs, such as 
‘“‘Hold the Fort,” ‘‘ Ninety and Nine,” 
‘What Shall the Harvest be?” etc. ‘‘Songs 
of Faith” is having an immense sale and 
bids fair to become the most popular book 
of the kind ever published. A sample copy 
can be obtained by sending 35 cents to the 
publishers, 8. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, O. 











Tue Fairbanks Scale Works are to have 
about 2,300 square feet of space in the Ma- 
chinery Hall at the Centennial for the dis- 
play of their goods, which will consequently 
be of the most elaborate and comprehensive 
character, surpassing anything of the sort 
at previous expositions.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A very rare collection. 8S. B. Parsons & 
Sons, Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 


A BROOKLYN HOUSE. 


Our readers are familiar with the name 
of Foster Brothers, of Brocklyn, who for 
many years have used our advertising 
columns to call the attention of the public 
to their business. Their successors, Messrs. 
John Wood & Co., of 309 Fulton St., are 
no less enterprising, and are doing as large 
a trade in carpets and furniture as any 
house in Brooklyn. The building consists 
of five spacious floors, conamected by ele- 
vators. The basement is well filled with 
oilcloths, mattings, and linoleum. On the 
main floor are some choice selections of 
furniture and a grand display of carpet- 
ings of all descriptions. The upholstery 
department, in the rear, contains an excel- 
lent assortment of window-shades, curtains, 
and household drapery. The second floor 
is filled with carpets and furniture. On 
the third floor are chamber and cottage fur- 
niture, with carpets appropriate thereto. 
The upper floor is devoted principally to 
the cutting and fitting of carpets and to 
the making up of ordered mattresses and 
other bedding. The prices are very reason- 
able and the goods are of the finest material. 
Well worth the time is a call at the house 
of John Wood & Co., 309 Fulton St. 





A BOSTON HOTEL. 


AN elegant hotel is a very common sight 
in New York and Chicago, but in Boston 
the want of one has long been felt. Hotels 
there are, and many of them too, in that 
city; but they are better fitted for business 
men than for any other class of travelers. 
The Hotel Brunswick, which has recently 
been opened to the public, is probably the 
most elegant hotel in New England, and is 
certainly a great attraction to Boston.  Sit- 
uated in the most fashionable part of the 
city, built of the most durable material, 
and presenting a fine architectural appear- 
ance, the hotel has advantages possessed by 
few others in Boston. The building is fire- 
proof, is supplied with elevators, steam, 
and an admirable system of communication 
between the rooms and office, and is fur- 
nished throughout with the best furniture 
that Boston can supply. The single cham- 
bers have furniture of Eastlake design. 
The dining hall is large and the cuisine 
excellent. The Brunswick is.under the 
management of Col. Wolcottswell known 
in hotel circles. He alreaf@ly has made a 
success of one Boston hotel, and in his 
hands the success of the Brunswick is as- 
sured. 





- a < 
DRY GOODS IN SIXTH AVENUE. 


One of the well-known firms in the dry 
goods business on the West Side of the city 
is the house of H. C. F, Koch, corner of Sixth 
Avenue and 20th St. One hundred new cases 
of spring dress goods have just been opened 
at this store, containing the choicest silks, 
both black and colored, a large assortment of 
ladies’ suits, as low as $5.00 and as high as 
$50.00, and a complete stock of hosiery. 
A quantity of slightly damaged lace cur- 
tains are offered at half the cost of importa- 
tion; and, in fact, in all the departments 
goods are offered at a very low price. 
As the firm of H. C. F. Koch is really the 
only extensive general dry goods house on 
Sixth Avenue, the store is always crowded 
with purchasers; and we are sure that any 
of our readers will be well pleased who do 
business with this well-known firm. 








POPULAR DRY-GOODS STORE. 


Buyers of handsome goods in the newest 
spring styles should not fail to examine the 
splendid stock now on exhibition at the 
popular store of Wilson & Greig, 771 
Broadway. It embraces novelties in the 
choicest fabrics of the season and the 
throng of visitors always to be found at this 
busy place is the best evidence as to its at- 
tractions. Messrs. Wilson & Greig are re- 
liable men, and they have built up a large 
trade by their personal attention to business. 
Go and visit this establishment. 

ar 


BOOKS. 


W. L. Auuison, of 750 Broadway, New 
York, announces a great sale of English 
books, which will begin this week. The 
books are good in quality and cheap in 
price. 





CENTENNIAL EXPECTATIONS. 


THERE are many people whose interests 
are closely identified with depressed manu- 
factures that are looking forward to the 
Centennial Exhibition and the influences it 
will set in motion with eager expectation 
that it will be the point of a new departure, 
which will lead tq returning prosperity. 
With many it is only a vague and desperate 
sort of hope, having no reasonable ground; 
but with many more it is a confidence 
born of careful study of the causes of de- 
pression and means of improvement. These 
general remarks have been induced by a 
little observation of the woolen and clothing 
trades and their relation to the Centennial. 
That there has been a great depression in 
the woolen cloth manufacturing interests is 
generally known, and that abnormal com- 
petition has injured the clothing trade very 
materially is also afact. But both of these 
interests are looking toward the great Ex- 
hibition with earnest and well-grounded 
expectation. The smallness of orders for 
fine woolens sent abroad for the next sea- 
son’s trade gives assurance to the better 
class of woolen manufacturers that for the 
next fall and winter they will have the 
market largely in their own hands. And 
this, with the lessons of the panic, by 
which they have learned the value of econo- 
my in production, and the recognition of 
the fact that, to kill prejudice, they must 
improve colors and qualities, has awak- 
ened hopes for the future that are 
finding expression in remarkable prep- 
arations for the Exhibition. The northeast- 
ern section of the main building has been 
assigned to textile fabrics and clothing. 
Here the New England, Globe, Auburn, 
and other companies will have elegant dis- 
plays and are already fitting up fine cases 
for their goods. Mingling among them are 
the clothiers, who cannot expect great results 
from an increased consumption, but who 
are competing boldly among themselves for 
the control of the trade. In this portion of 
the building there is one structure that is so 
unique as to demand especial mention. It 
is the ‘‘little palace of ebony and glass,” 
built for the exhibit of Devlin & Co., the 
great clothiers of New York. Among the 
many very tasteful structures yet put up it 
is peerless and singular; being unequaled 
in beauty of color and design and totally 
different from anything and everything 
else. In form it is oblong, with rounded 
ends; in design Gothic, with half-Moorish 
domes at either end of the roof; in color 
mainly very dark (nearly black); in orna- 
mentation gold and bright blue and vermil- 
lion ; while the great plates of glass on either 
side are formed in majolica tiles. This 
firm are celebrated for doing everything 
well. The reputation of their garments is 
honorable, as it is profitable, and the assur- 
ance that all the!r goods are superior in 
quality and at the same time low in price is 
the secret of their great success. In the 
preparation of their Centennial case they 
have more than sustained their great repu- 
tation, and we are mistaken if their exhibit 
does not bring a return that will fully meet 
their Centennial expectations. 








“THE PERFECT CORK BOSOM-PAD.” 


Tus Pad is decidedly the latest novelty 
in ladies’ wear introduced this season. It 
possesses great advantages over the rubber 
and wire pad, now in use, being made en- 
tirely of cork, and consequently light, 
healthy, and convenient to wear; neither 
unduly heating the body, like the rubber 
pad, nor exposing the wearer to a dangerous 
risk, in case of breaking, as is the case with 
the wire pad. For giving a graceful turn 
to the figure and comfort to the wearer we 
recommend the ‘‘ Perfect Pad,’ which has 
the additional merit of being strongly en- 
dorsed by medical authority. Health, com- 
fort, and style—what more can any lady de- 
sire?’ We refer our lady readers to the 
advertisement of this desirable article, in 
another column. 








Cuicaeo, Iuu., January 19th, 1875. 
Am. Chem. Mi Co., Perfumers, etc., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send us at once 
five gross more Woop Box Buacgrnc. We 
sell it all the time, and it seems to go in the 


same place again and again, which is a 
ood omen for it. Very truly yours, 
. GouLD & Co., (Wholesale Woodenware). 





DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 





“ 


THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 


charged or not. Other thousands are not 


only seeking honest and fair prices; but 

they want also reliable information im re- 

gard to the styles of goods most in demand. 

Now all such persons should send a letter 

to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 

man, 301 and 303 Sixth Avenue, New York, 

and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 

This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 

establishment has taken this method of 

popularizing his business in every section of 

the country. ‘This Price-list, containing 

twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 

gives a minute description of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Cestumes, Cloaks, Basques, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and completé as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
ion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. ALTMAN, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. Inv. 


A GREAT PAIN RELIEVER. 


Tre and experience test all things, and 
both have demonstrated that the merits of 
Dr. Topras’s CELEBRATED VENETIAN LINI- 
MENT more than warrant any claims which 
have been made in its favor. Dr. Tosras’s 
standing and reputation are such that his 
announcements are received with confi- 
dence and they have invariably been veri- 
fied. Dr. Topras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT is 
warranted to cure Chronic Rheumatism, 
Pains in the Back, Limbs, and Ghest, Sore 
Throat, Toothache, Headaches, Vomiting, 
Croup, Swellings, Old Sores, . Bruises, 
Sprains, Frosted Feet, Sea-sickness, Mumps, 
Burns, Cuts, Insect Stings, Dysentery, 
Cholera, Spasms, Coughs, Colds, and Colic, 
or the money will be refunded. One of its 
chief virtues is that it is perfectly innocent 
and can be used externally and internally 
by the oldest person or the youngest child. 
It is sold by all druggists at fifty cents and 
$1 a bottle. And, to prevent the sale of 
worthless imitations, each bottle of the 
genuine is wrapped in yellow paper, 
marked “8. J. Topras,” and has ‘‘ Dr. To- 
BIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT” stamped in 
the glass. Dr. Toptas’s VENETIAN Horse 
LIN™ENT never fails to give satisfaction in 
all horse diseases and ailments, and Dr. To- 
BIAS’s DERBY CoNDITION POWDERS are in- 
valuable for all horsemen. At the request 
of many people, Dr. ToprAs has recently 
put his PutmMonic Lire SyrvuP on the mar- 
ket for general sale. It is very effective in 
cases of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, and General Debility and is 
sold by all Druggists.—Boston Globe, Febru- 
ary 11th, 1876. 








MitwavKkEE, Wis., Nov. 22d, 187° 
RELIEF MANUFACTURING Co.: 

I can corfidently recommend your rem 
edy, ‘‘BroncHine,” for ‘‘ BRONCHITIS,”’ 
“‘Coueus,” and ‘‘Conps.” My experience 
of its use, as well as my knowledge of its 
use by others, fully establishes the fact that 
it is a most valuable medicine in the class 
of complaints it’ is designed to cure. An 
admirable yet harmless remedy, it needs 
only to be known in order to be appre- 
ciated. Yours, very respectfully, 

ALEX. MITCHELL. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, ftom 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
give the most complete satisfaction. 
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A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, HAIR DYE. 
for any lady living out of New York City, BATCHELOR’S C D 
is to send 25 cents to Ehrich & Co., Nos. | ,2,th¢ word. The ‘inven 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, and thusto | ‘Jury’ Dre. . 
become a subscriber for a whole year (post- | diseppointment; 
age included) to their celebrated publica- titel Binck oF Brown. 
tion known as Ehrich’s ‘‘ Fashion Quarter- | ¥. Sold by all druggists. 





and 
R’S Wig sectors, No. is na Breet, N. 





ly.” The Spring number, now ready, is 52 
B A LD HE A DS 


pages in size as. large as THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, full of Fashion Illustrations, useful 
reading-matter, and extraordinary prices 
at which goods will be solé by Ehrich | extureas the growing hair. They are 


cannot be d 
& Co. celebrated Wie Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 





spot, 10 fect a aa ns rt: ee cae 
8 ni wor! eniously con- 
one h hair just isnt fro yn m ti 


ea ht 
thin't the hair ir being exactly of the came shade anne 
tected. Made onl Tat BA. CHELOWS 





PLANET JUNIOR DRILL AND HOE. 





een mere catenin a 


: “ : g 
Reap the following from Semple, Birge Every kind of Saw. Every kind of Wood. Be 
. . rz e 
& Co., Dealers, St. Louis, Mo. : a ey ey SE 724 
twenty Desig d full directions, sent by i = = & 
“During the past year the West and mail Prepaid, Aaya tgs eee sF 
Southwest have found out the great value tease meer dozen. “EJ 


of your Drills and Hoes. We receive 
strong commendations from all directions, 
and of the large number sold by us not one 
complaint has ever been made. We con- 
sider them among the most valuable imple- 


(Corner of Broadway.) 





MILLERS FALLS CO. 
74 Chambers Street, New-York. 





ments in our line.” 


Manufactured only by 8. L. ALLEN & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DWELLINGS MADE COMFORTABLE 
AND SAFE. 


‘“‘THe Improved Low Pressure Steam 
Warming and Ventilating Apparatus erect- 
ed by youin my dwelling has practically 
fulfilled all you guaranteed in its behalf. 


‘6A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEw 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATI 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 





The quantity of heat, direct or indirect, is | the American, rot the Fe Nov.. 1875, and the “ Scott 
effectual; while the quality thereof is a sige nee lnadintantesn -<egeniamyeameitegime 
No other Se Machine in the World 


vast improvement on my experience with 
hot-air furnaces.” 

R. 8. McKes, Indianapolis, Ind. 
To CRANE, BREED & CO.,Cincinnati, O., Jan. 2th, 1876, 


has an “AUTO. 


Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 


TIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 


[April 13, 1876. 
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Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets have met 
the demand of the times in 
giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES. Their 
eminently superior qual= 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
are now the most popu: 


made. ist. Because they are 
perfect in fit, while flexible } 
tothe natural movements of 
theform, 2d. They are sty 

lish, durable and luxurious 
towear. 3d. Being woven 
without seam, and in per= 
fectsymmetry of shape,their 
stay properties are unappro. 
ached. Our new improved 
qualities have one of the 
labels here printed in Gold B= 
and Black—take no other— 
cut these out and compare § 
—beware of counterfeits— 
The perfect form which our 





goods have, was never produced by weaving until the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested by the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 
demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO,, 
NEW YORK. P. 0. BOX 4928. 





(Cor. BOND St.), NEW YORK. 





stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
Restaurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 





SECOND FLOOR, . 
Sprinc, GLorious SprineG is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 


a oe Pare Mibee and Gates, 2 | 2OS8 CHESTNUT ST., 908 


all the various styles, excellent in ity ality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co., 3 Union 
Square. 


PHILADELPHIA, 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
There is but one Opinion respecting Milk of 
Magnesia among those who have either experi- 
enced or witnessed its effects in case of sour stomach, 


flatulency, dyspeptic headache, gout, and gravel— 

viz., that it is a sovereign remedy for those disorders. 

It is also an excellent aperient. Sold by all Drug- s 
gists. 





W. H. SHEAFER & C60,, 





DEGRAA eae 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, |: 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEKP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


FURNITURE, 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 





‘The Increasing Class 


of gentlemen that purchase garments ready made, 
in lieu of expensive custom work, will find upon our 
counters an immense and elegant stock of Clothing, 


IN FABRIC, Novel and Reliable. 

IN DESIGN, Artistic and Fashionable. 

IN WORKMANSHIP, Thorough and Honest. 
IN PRICE, Below the market for equal goods. 


For order work we have the choitest stock in the 


United States. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. BROADWAY AND WARREN ST. 


NEW YORK. 








FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 





TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
i March 2st, at 2:30 P.M 
SE INI b.scsaae cvnbncesagbousekion April 4th, at 2 P.M. 
DD sick cctccnussonecsua .-- April 11th, at 3P.M. 
NEVADA. ....<-sccccesee April 18th, at 1 P.M. 
MONTANA April 25th, at 3 P.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65 to $80, 
according to stateroom. 
Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
General Offices, No. 63 Wall Street. 
WILLIAMS & CUION. 
INMAN \N LINE. 
Royal Mail Steamers sare ppointed to sail as foll 
FOR QUEENGTOWN AND IA CERPOOL 0" 


CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday,March 18th,at 11 A.M. 
ITYO PARIS. og: Sate urday’ March 25th: at 3PM, 





h, at 3 P.M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND. ‘Thursday, Apri 13th, at8 A.M. 


er No. 45 North 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


BIN. ..:.... Seeraes Sacserscoll r 
STEERAGE. = rm "3, pn ra 


No. 45 North River. JOHN G. DAL 


HOTELS, ETC. 


OCC!IDENTAL HOTEL, 
onesies (La:e Westchester House), 
4 e ropeiw pian, corner Broome street and 
Bowery, New Y vrk. Single Rooms, 7% cts. to $1; ya 
fly Rooms, $2 to #5 per ibe Horse-cars conve 
Bot the Grand rel Rt direct ine 
45. F. RRO Provriotor. 














SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 
FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STS. 
LAVEIL LLE, WARNER &CO., Proprietors. 


— Ame year this Hoseh ee Le 
thorough! overhauied repainted, refresco 


m top to bottom 





of ——— ent. Its tables are suppli 

best the, markets afford and there is iv the 

Hotel wallcing the neatest RESTAURAN'T in 
the city for la dies and gentlemen. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Madison, Between Clark and LaSalle 
Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
The Brevoort, which has been recently furnished 
in the most ele egant style, is the finest European 
Hotel in the city; is situatedin the very heart of its 
business center, Offers especial advantages to persons 
piting, bey c aes Ly <i for business or pleasure, 


M. THOMPSON, Proprietor. 


IRVING HOUSE, 


WOOLMAN STOKES’ SONS, 

WALNUT, AB. NINTH, PHILADELPHIA 

This House is located in the heart of the City, con- 
venient to business quarters. The Chestnut and Wal- 
nut Streets Passenger Railway runs by the door 
direct to the Centennial Grounds and New York 
Depot. Was opened new in 00 rcoms are 
elerantly furnisted and heated by steam. Board 

to $5 per day, according to location of room. 
No Ban is kepc at this House, 











To Travelers desiring the Best Hotel Accomm 


BOSTON, U. 8. A. 
odation in a choice locality, near the Public Garden, Common 


Public Library, Museum of Fine Arts, pen | the Railroad Stations, and Places of Amusement, 








THE ‘BRUNSWICK, 
BOYLSTON STREET, CORNER OF CLARENDON, BOSTON, OFFERS oe seg ATTRACTIONS. 


The structure is new and FIRE-PROOF and is su 
as t elegantly and es supplied 
ms 


im every every suite. 
— La hy house is on nthe most approv 
Parties d 
etor, or by direct application to 


ied with a Passenger Eleva’ 
every modern convenience, +o hot. and cold water 
The Heating and Ventilating Apparatus throughout the 


roved 
rmation by 4 RD sence will receive Prompt a attention 


addressing the Propri: 
W. WOLCOTT, Proprietor. 
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FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 
> FURNITURE AND CARPETS. 


The most complete assortment of Parlor, Library, 
Chamber, Dinin Pecos, and Kitchen Furniture, Beds, 
Bedding, etc., . Cilcloths, Rugs, Mats, ,.M 
ting. a ot "a the. 2 ty, at prices which DEFY COM 














GORDON'S FOOD 
FOR 


HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Magnificent b. w. Dressing’ cases Suiits, $300 ; worth $500. 
Fine b. w. Pressing Case oa mite, Lat worth $125. 
Fine b. w. Bureau Suits, $50; rth $90. 
_ Cottage Suits, carved top, # 5, oy $40. 
ine Parlor Suits, 7 piec cos, 
Extra Fine Parlor Suits, $65 nee Br 
CARPETS. 


Velvet Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.50. 
English Body Brussels, $1. oS; — Loa 
American Body Drussels, 75¢.: h $1.50. 
English Tapestry Brussels, yl, 1, $1. 120, $i. 25, $1.35. 
Three-ply Carpet, $1.20, $1.25 1.30, $1.35. 
Ingrain Carpets, 38c. de, 4c. 45¢., 60c., 75¢. 
ae from 30c., Coy 40c., 4 
Ruge, —_. Mactises, éte., in endless MA 
ow 0 ocned at .- KELL 
12 and 514 Sth Ave., cor. 36th St. 


F U R N I T U R EB. NDISH, MUHLHAUSER & BRO. 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, SINCINNATI, March 11th, 1876. 
i East Eighteenth Street, bet. Broadway and Fifth hant’s Gargling Oil has become one of the most poguies Liniments for human flesh that is now pre- Please send me two thousand pounds. more of the 


Merc! 
Avenue. pared, ‘while for horses and cattle it has no canal in the world. Weare assured by those who have used it for | GORDON FOOD FOR HORSES AND CA 
Upholstery, Mirrors, and Decorations in rich and 





CONCENTRATED, STRENCTHEN- 
INC, INVIGORATING, PALAT- 
ABLE, AND RENOVATING. 


- « - lregard it as anutritious, ae hat a food 


Agt. Adams Express Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Also endorsed by the new York Co. 
= CINNATI, O., Jan. 17th, 1876. 
Ihave used GORDON’S Food for about four years 
bas “~ ne srooteny satisfaction. 
EWERY, CINCINNATI. O., Jan. 25th, 1876. 
a... send us two thousand pounds t more of GoR- 
DON’S wees wore HORSES AND 














iles—on: wi is a dis' ished phys: AE ame all the various pile remedies none afforded such ; SAMUEL BAILEY, IR., 
plain styles. Bee lint me the Garcling Ol Louisole (Ky.) whnerat. . Sap’t Cincinnati Omnibus Line and ‘Transfer Go. 
G2" HORSFALL’S Dressing-case Wardrobe. Extract from a letter from G. H. Simmonds, Unionville, la., July 24th, 1873: ‘‘Lam selling more Gargling CINCINNATI, March 34, 1876. 
Oil than all the linimente put tugether, and Iam Keeping & twelve different kinds. Ith think it is the best remedy Please send me two nena’ ounds more of GOR- 
N | T U E for horseflesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successful contradiction DON’s FOOD FOR HORSES AND CATTL 
a Extract from os J oad from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1803 : “It is the popular horse MICH MEL, ECKER 
liniment in ply try. « Tanner and Dealer in pete: 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Extract a a leter rom George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y.. Aug. 9th, 1873: “ I sell more of your 


One of my horses was about to be sent to the 
Gargli Ou than of =, ocher liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses and cattle with good effect Fertilizing Company, and I thought I would give him 
Manufacwurers te Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- wae others hav have failed.’ 


Guntins 62 * a chance oo your Ann] and he is now fully recov- 

RE, Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy and Reclining a lette Stamm Pattee & Co., De: N. H., Aug. 26th, — - a think your Gargling one 0: ered and in fine con 

camel 8 laos er which it is recommended that we have ever used or THOMAS B. BROOKS, 

Chairs, ee ee A bert rack from __ . ao ee & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., Say sth; 1873 ** We sell more of your “"Youate om the.Mouse”* a Road, 21st Ward. 

Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- Gargiing il than of any liniment we keep.” yh diet is as necessary to the horse as it is to 
Se ee eee is the Standard eee po gtdeg nye Mn rabies a dares sz, Pca , 0ec.; small, 25¢.; be eye Gordon Food and System of Feeding is exactly 

“ oy - ; ; 

sales. 2a. SS See. Beaton. small size, for family use, 25c. Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. G. O. Co., and sold by all druggists. 





in accordance with the foregoing. 


FOLDING- “ARM ROCKING _GHAIRS, JOHN HODGE, Secretary. | 4, Succes of the ordinary food as some of the usual 








TLE, AND PO 


LTRY. 
age oa oe ie _~ hago seats are Sieg a 
hen folded (not in use) they save over three- Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
fourths the space chairs usually occupy. Their dura- 
bility (made with riveted joints), despiteincessant and and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
severe use, is entirely unequaled Feathers Renovated by Steam. 
Says Rev. Mr. _Montgomery, 12 ‘years a missionary 


AK Ay fess 3 bie ine - —?e _ Food substi:uted. 
and shes Bolaiue Chairs aud Bettees. BEDDING MANUFACTORY. | ®**>skc. EES ot iy Ok* qo eng eae 


The Gordon Food Manufg Co., 


202 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
Beware of imitations. See the signature of Gerald 






ABADE WARye. 
\= 





Gordon is on each bag purchased. 
f the A. B. C. F. M. in Turkey, wh Beds, Bolsters, ona Pillows, Bed and Table Linen TR me 
of severai ed Wk all aedinars Ierauaae | i Towels, ete., Church and Chair Cushions, Canvas and PARR’S Damascus Spring Steel Self-Adjus.ing 
** MESSRS. COLLIGNON BROS.—Gentlemen:—In reply | Spring Cots, Iron and other Redateade. All goods in o 
to your inquiry as to how I liked your Foldin Rock. | our line we warrant as to QUALITY. We sell at 





ee Fret 
g Chair, purchased in 1868 and sent to me at Marash, | close profitand deliver promptly a 
Turkey, 1 take pleasure in saying that we all consider 


Sweep, 8 10 12 14 16 in. 



















FREE OF CHARGE. Price, 31 25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2. 25 PROFIT and 
it une most convenient and useful article possible for This celebrated Food has had an immense run With each frame is incinited 128 PLEASURE! 
a chair. We used it so constantly that we wore out S. P. KITTLE, No..203 Canal St. through Barone and this country. Pa a anes inimitalfie and original fret orB 4 woRKSHUP 
els raw-hide: while the frame remained frmandin | BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE Cuver falls togive health and'strength tothe Horse. |“ Asgroll_patterns, Sbracket saw COMPLETE 
el’s raw-hide, while the frame remained firm and in . ~ j 5 
good condition. This fact demonstrated the dura- Cows having two feeds per an as two quarts more 





blades, 1 sheet tanpgoeston. paper, 1 brad-awl, with 


ility of the workmanship, for our other chairs from HOW MADE IN 10 HOURS | milk. Costsless than an 
America first became creaky and rickety, and finall VINEGAR. from Cide! full instructions. By mail, 2 re paid, on receipt of 


er fee 
ny ith si Drugs N > oner a ia hia. Core A Lae ey Gon ‘ing st. Phit pow price named. 100 scroll-work desi free. 
without usin . Name rand address rrespondence so om Mer a - lesigns on re. 
Bat pd pgp hg ey ot Holding in that climate, . I. SAG Springfield, Mass. ehere for agencies in all parts of U. 8. and Canada. ceipt of stamp. GHORGE PAPR, Buffalo N. Y 
of your chairs for general family use. 


F. MONTGOMERY.” 


Illustrated Circulars mailed free. Correspondence E ST Ss T U D Y Oo R Li B R A ARY Y LA M P { WN 7 H E Ww é ) R D. 
invited. Liberal facilities to dealers. Satisfaction B L 
with all goods warranted. Ask dealers for om or 


scdees 8s C OLLIGNON BROs. 


FURN ITURE. “" HOUSE'S PATENT LIBRARY LAMP, 


IN BRASS OR NICKEL PLATE, 




















Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT of our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 


offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


le Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


= | JAS. V. SCHENGK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP COMPANY. 


It gives the light of TWENTY CANDLES, or one-third more than any other lamp of sim- 
ilar style (same size burner) in the world. We furnish the Fount, without standard, adapted 
to any gas or kerosene fixtures, with capacity of oil reservoir to burn nine and seventeen hours, 


4) 
Cc 
a 
r 












ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 





The Perkins and House Safety Lamps and General Kerosene Fixtures. 


SALESROOMS: . 


42 Barclay Street, New York, (p-tairs) 





[A SALE AND RETAIL, 

on- CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A Factory, CLEVELAND, O. 
vale SPECIA 

oor LTY. 

a Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 

ard Bedsteads in large variety. 


oqo LNOHLI 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


| WARREN WARD &CO., 


Manufacturers 


The Seventeen-Hour Lamp is the one used in Printing Establishments. The following 

papers have them in use: Daily Bulletin and Graphic, New York; Rochester Democrat, Rut- 

A land Herald, Indianapolis Journal and Sentinel, Indiana Publishing Co., Dayton Journal, Toledo 
Commercial, and many others. 

The soft, brilliant, steady light given by our Lamps commends them especially for Read- 
ing, Writing, and Sewing, and for these purposes should be used not only in preference to 
any other lamps, but even in preference to gas as a gift, by all who can appreciate the _ 

FURNITURE. : : ure of a perfect light and who would not prematurely impair their sight. 
Pe wm te ae ne Ask your dealer for this Lamp. If he will not supply you, write to us for it. 


a BEST LAMP FOR STORES, OFFICES, OR SHOPS. 


ete., ONE OF OUR 


thich are being 


sex: |ARGAND BURNER LAMPS 
COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. MORE "TIGHT 


— 
Ornamental ron Works, and niacin Ea > oo of ae ora aaaean po (of the 
a same size) in the World. 
F. O. HANSON, 


awvoon oy (WE HAVE SUBSTITUTED FOR GAS 





TRY IT, AND BE CONVINCED. 














cee ae 


IFFERENT CITIES 
Wrought Iron Fences MANY THOUSANDS OF THESE LAMPS, 
for Public and Private Buildings. and everywhere they are giving Perfect Satisfaction. 
THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND | NO OTHER BURNER LIKE IT. NOT ADAPTED TO OTHER LAMPS. 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. A fall Woe te Ege cna ona on Plain and 

lalv ronze nds ° 
ments, Setvces, halt, Vanes for Cemetery Lat IF YOU USE KEROSENE, BUY r THE E ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE LAMP IN 

n ures, 





‘ Wire Railings of all descriptions. Railings 


. “etme cn es erated oe ones- | GLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP GOMPANY, 


the 


42 BARCLAY STREET, | NEW YORK, Up-stairs. 
s TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS.,| 5 iniant Light, Absolute Safety, and Cleanliness. 


&SvVO snss0A FN3ISOUusay 





xe. 





no. fe Ain HER Gimetes 


eA a 
iy Gas or Kerusene Fixture. 


BETTER THAN GAS AND AT ONE-EIGHTH THE COST. J 
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SILK DEPARTMENT 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


will offer this week a splendid stock of 
PLAIN COLORED .FAILLES AND TAFFETAS, 
LOUISINES AND FOULARDS, 
FANCY STRIPED, CHECKED, BRO- 
CADE, AND DAMASSE SILKS, 


BLACK SILKS, 


all grades, of the most approved manufactures. 

These goods will be found, on examination, to be 
FAR BELOW THE PRICES that the same grade 
has been offered in many years. 


BBOADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 





SPRINC STYLES OF 
Parasols and Sun Umbrellas. 


NOW OPEN, 
MOUNTING OF LACE COVERS ARTISTICALLY 
done at short notice. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th STREET. 





A.,C. & €0.’S SPRING STYLES 
- Gentlemen's Dress Shirts, 


IMPROVED CUT. 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

READY MADE or to order, and warranted to fit. 
LINEN and JEAN UNDERWEAR. 
CHOICE NOVELTIES in NECKWEAR for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN. 

“CHOSSON’S” celebrated GLOVES. 

KID and GANTS DE SUEDE, I to 6 Buttons. 
SILK and LISLE-THREAD GLOVES (kid cut). 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





NOW OPEN. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


in COSTUMES, RECEPTION and EVENING 
DRESSES. 
SILK and LACE MANTLES, OVERDRESSES, 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, etc., etc. 


Ammold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th STREET. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


for LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN. 


Ladies’ Cambric and Nainsook Breakfast Dresses. 
Misses’ Piqué and Camel’a Hair Suits. 
Misses’ and Children’s Cloth Sacques. 
Cloth Suits for Boys from 3 to 7 years old. 
French and American Underwear. 
Infants’ Wardrobes and Wedding Trousseaur. 
Corsets, Dress Improvers, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROAPWAY, CORNER 19th STREET. 





—— 


Financial, 


A SAVINGS-BANK SAFETY FUND. 


Tue bank superintendent of this state, 
in his report on savings banks made in 1867, 
suggested the expediency of creating a 
‘‘common trust savings fund,” which 
should ‘‘ be applied to the payment in full 
of the depositors of any [savings] bank that 
should fail with liabilities exceeding its 
assets.” The method proposed was to re- 
quire the savings banks of the state to de- 
posit a portion of their surplus with the 
bank department, to be held by it to their 
credit as a ‘‘surplus deposit fund.’ One 
per cent. of the annual income of this fund 
was to be set apart as a ‘‘common trust 
savings fund”; and this fund was to be 
used, whenever necessary, to secure full 
payment to depositors in any savings bank 
that failed to pay its liabilities. The object 
was to guarantee depositors against the pos- 
sibility of loss. The plan proposed to con- 
federate the savings banks together as one 
system for the purpose in the question. 

Mr. Emerson W. Keyes, in his special re- 
port on savings banks made in 1868, refers 
to this suggestion of the bank superintend- 
ent and expresses his approval of the plan. 
He says: ‘‘ The recommendation appeared 

{ome to be eminently judicious and time- 





ly.” Headds: ‘‘ Unless it is possible to put 
every savings bank beyond all contingency 
of failure, the state should do one of two 
things—either itself guarantee depositors 
from loss or oblige these institutions to 
guarantee each other.” t 

We observe that Mr. Ellis, the present 
bank superintendent of this state, in his re-. 
eent report to the legislature, renews this 
recommendation. We quote as follows: 

““T suggest that the law be so amended 
that a small percentage of the surplus 
of all the savings banks be set apart 
annually, which shall constitute a safety 
or guaranty fund for the protection of de- 
positors in any bank against loss, this fand 
to be lodged with the superintendent of the 
bank department, and be invested by him 
in United States or state stocks, with the 
accumulation thereon, until a sufficient 
sum has been acquired to cover any prob- 
able losses by the failure of any savings 
bank. The amount would not be large. 
One-quarter of one per cent. paid on the 
surplus now accumulated, and that hereaf- 
ter made, will soon create a fund sufficient 
for all practical purposes. This would be 
a mutual benefit fund and would prove of 
value to the system in many ways. It 
would insure to the depositor in any savings 
bank the repayment of his money. It would 
increase and entrench confidence in the gen- 
eral planand management of these institu- 
tions, inasmuch as the state would provide 
a sure remedy in case of failure of an insti- 
tution against loss to the individual. It 
would go far to allay excitement and pre- 
vent ‘runs’ in times. of monetary disturb- 
ance, not only upon the weaker, but the 
stronger banks.” 

This we regard as an exceedingly im- 
portant suggestion. The weak point in the 
system of savings banks, as committed to 
the direct custody and management of 
trustees, consists in the fact that they sup- 
ply no guaranty to the depositor, in the 
event of failure. The trustees have no 
pecuniary liability to pay the debts of these 
banks. The banks have no capital beyond 
their deposits. The state undertakes to 
regulate their management by law; but the 
state assumes no responsibilities to the de- 
positors. If, therefore, a savings bank be- 
comes insolvent, for any reason, the loss, 
whatever it is, must fall on the depositors. 
They have no means of redress. Now, the 
recommendation of Mr. Ellis is that the 
depositors should be protected against loss, 
through the insolvency of savings banks, by 
the establishment of a guaranty fund ade- 
quate to this purpose, and that the depos- 
itors themselves should furnish the fund by 
a small annual percentage on the surplus of 
the banks, which should be held by the 
bank superintendent of the state for this. 
purpose. The whole body of depositors, 
to whom all the assets in savings banks 
really belong, would, under the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Ellis, be virtually organized 
into a mutual protection society, repre- 
sented in the creation of the guaranty fund 
by the savings banks themselves. 

The system would be thus placed ona 
foundation of reliable security. All the 
banks—that is to say, all the depositors, 
through the banks—would contribute to the 
establishment of this security, and all the 
banks would share in the benefit. An ab- 
solute security would be furnished to all 
by the mutual co-operation of all; and that, 
too, without injustice to any. The weakest 
point in the system of trustee savings banks 
would be made strong. 


et a <<. 
MONEY MARKET. 


THE theory of currency writers that an 
abundance of money causes an inflation of 
prices is decidedly contradicted by the 
course of commercial events at present. 
Money continues in superabundant supply, 
as it has been for more than a year past: and 
prices of everything, including investment 
securities, continue to undergo a process of 
shrinkage which has become appalling to 
speculators and capitalists. Everything 
shrinks, and a lower level has been reached 
than the most desperate of ‘‘ bears” dreamed 
of a year or two ago, and the hard-pan 
point has not yet been reached. There is as 
little confidence felt in the future as at any 
time since the war came to an end; but the 
turning-point cannot be far off, and those 
who can keep their heads above water will 
find themselves on dry land after awhile: 
For the present, however, the danger-signals 
are kept flying and it is well to be cautious. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday ex- 
hibited an unexpected decrease in the sur- 





plus reserve to the extent of very nearly 
$3,000,000; but this falling off on the bank 
reserve had no marked influence in the tone 
of the stock market, nor on the rates for 
money on call, as it would have done in 
ordinary times. The changes in the items 
of the Statement are a decrease of specie 
to the extent of $834,300, of legal-tenders 
$3,018,100, of deposits $3,507,800, and of 
circulation $66,400, while the loans showed 
an increase of $435,000. 

Therates for money on call loans were 
3 to 4 per cent., and on discounts from 5 to 
6 per cent. for first-class business paper. It 
is expected that the next week’s Statement 
will be much more favorable, which is a 
sufficient reason for the continued ease in 
the loan market. 

Gold has been tending downward all the 
week, and the failure of two or three ‘‘bull” 
operators removes one of the causes for the 
high premium being maintained. At the 
commencement of operations in the begin- 
ning of the week gold was 1138, from 
which point it declined to 1123 and closed 
at 113. 

Government bonds have been lower, as a 
consequence of the decline in gold; but the 
prices rallied at the close of the week and 
quotations were 3g higher on coupon 67s, 
% higher on 5s of 1881, and 4 per cent. 
higher on currency 6s, while 10-40 coupons 
were $ per cent. lower. 

The course of prices on the Stock Ex- 
change for all the speculative stocks has been 
downward, the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road shares having fallen off from 108 to 
100, ex-dividend of 213 per cent. The rea- 
son for this serious decline in the stock of 
this road was the damaging statement of the 
falling off in the net earnings of the com- 
pany to the extent of more than $1,000,000. 
The price recovered to 102% at the close of 
the week, but the Street has lost confidence 
in the road. There has been a decline also of 
4 per cent. in Delaware and Hudson and a 
small decline in the other stocks of coal 
companies. Western Union Telegraph has 
continued to decline, in consequence of a 
decision of the Court of Common Pleas, in 
Philadelphia, sustaining the injunction 
against the Company’s erecting any more 
telegraph poles in that city. If this decis- 
ion should be applied in other cities, it 
would entail a very serious outlay upon the 
Company in laying its wires in underground 
pipes. Pacific Mail has been forced down 
to a point where it will be likely to tempt 
new speculators in it for an upward turn; 
but stocks which are manipulated by Jay 
Gould are not dealt in by prudent operators. 
The decline in Pacific Mail for the week 
was 23; in Erie, 14; in St. Paul, 14; in do. 
Pref., 14; in Ohio and Miss., 22; in Rock 
Island 1 per cent.; in Illinois Central, 1 per 
cent.; and Union Pacific, 12. 

There is some encouragement in the re- 
ported earnings of some of the Western 
railroad lines; and even a gain in the earn- 
ings of Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
road are reported to be greater by $600,000 
for the first quarter of the year than they 
were in 1875. But the Lake Shore, like the 
other Vanderbilt companies, gives out no 
official returns, except in the annual report; 
so it is not altogether trustworthy when a 
street report makes out the Lake Shore 
business greater than it had been. That 
there is an increased amount of railroad 
business is satisfactorily shown by the of- 
ficial returns of twenty lines for March, 
which give an increase of 44 per cent., as 
compared with the earnings of March, 1875. 

There have been rumors of bank troubles; 
but no facts have been made known which 
justify them, beyond the fact that a decline 
in the prices of certain bank stocks show 
that somebody has lost confidence in them, 
and that those who are in a position to know 
their value are not anxious to invest in 
them. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1876. 


AMG &. 5...) . iced as cv cbbe os eclee 
American Exchanzge.............. 114 
Butchers’ and Drovers’...........136 
Central National.................101 
SIQIIMOTCO . 06's see e600 dvds koa ekee 
Corn Exchange...... indie :aik aioe aa 
First National....... bidde &. 5 aD 
‘Fourth National.................. 93 
Puna HSU. oa coe. étenesnee 


Gallatin National.................128 
German American,............... 78 





SIRO VER 0k 50 5e 5 h  pbclde ee be 








Importers’ and Traders’..........190 
i. Pe Ann ee ass endecdcteae 
ye TT RT ee lat Riape 
Merchants’.:......... biavimtedeuas 118 
NG 0 cass vcinscmncevenssesincdt 1031¢ 
New York...... iapndeckesewns ogee 124 
DURA THM Pes E ES esi dst 80 
North: Americs.......0ic3'ss 6 cies. eer 
PONE... 0.06 kidek been otadietaae teen 122 
WMOPNER «5 s:s-ceemes onenenee enecoe 94 
State of New York.......... Te 
poy eee eee rs Tiere. 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and Gon Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, etec., and buy and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE STOCKS and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C€0., 


y y , swe: 
BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages. without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers ot In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 

New York Correspondent: importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, write or apply to 


MATURIN BALLOU, 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILI.., 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


(Established in 1868). 

We give exclusive attention to the loaning of money 
upon real estate in Chicago and vicinity, and, from a 
long residence here anda large experience in the 
examination of titles, can place to advantage funds 
in large or small amounts, without cost to the lender. 
References :—National Currency and Continental 
National qouke New York; 8S. Manning, Esq., Perth 
Amboy, N ° ; Btate Capital Bank, Concord, N. H,; 

Ss. Tha ster e Son, Boston; First National ana Traders? 
National Banks, Chicago. 


Defaulted Railroad Bonds 
Bought and Sold by the Old Established House of 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & C€0., 


Bankers, Stock Sree and Auctioneers, 
No. 43 Pine St., New York. 


N. B.—7, 8, and 10 per cent. choice cvs and County 
Bonds and other Al Investment Securities our spe- 
ciaity 24 years, paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest 
promptly paid, for sale below par. 


THE BRIDGE ABA AY AS c ARRIED YOU 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy. known all over New England and the Middie 
States as the Agency whose ‘Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. Having 
loaned millions, without loss of a dollar, it will con- 
tinue its old conservative methods and policy. We 
run no risis. If a certa n Ten per Cent. will sate 
you, address for Circularand References ACTUARY 
“Kansas, Missouri, and Central Ilinows Loan Agency,” 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


A NEW BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
Illustrations, with 


Information for Stock Speculators. 


Cloth covers, price 10 cents, ma‘l. Paper covers, 
FI TUMBRIDGE & £0. 
Bankers onl Brokers, 2 Wall St ve Zz. 


invested in Wall! Strcec often 
$ | 0 to 5 leads to fortune. A 12-page 
book, -explaini everything, 
and OHN HH of the Wall Street i SENT F 
KLING & CO., roasere and 
Mn sy os BRUADWAY NEW YORK. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personai insp ction. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 

nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity 1s now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in erery State in the = 
J. Vv NS & CO., LAWRENCE, 
t2Coliections throughout the West a seotalt, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 


ash Sapiiay --"-"- * 899:998 88 
a Assote ote; ts 
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B. 8. ‘WALCOTT, President, 

I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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Commercial, 


THE BILL FOR SILVER PAYMENTS. 





Tue first section of the Act of January 
14th, 1875, requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury, ‘“‘as rapidly as practicable, to 
cause to be coined at the mints of. the 
United States silver coins of the denomina- 
tions of ten, twenty-five, and fifty cents, of 
standard value, and to issue them in redemp- 
tion of an equal number and amount of 
fractional currency ‘of similar denomina- 
tions.”” The second section of the silver- 
payment bill that has recently passed the 
House of Representatives, being identical 
in substance and almost so in words with 
the first section of the act of January 14th, 
1875, neither adds to nor takes from the ex- 
isting powers or duties of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, It is merely a re-enactment 
of the law already in force, for which there 
is no necessity. 

The third section of this bill, however, 
involves a very material change in the 
laws of the United States in respect to the 
legal-tender property of United States sil- 
ver coins. The section reads as follows: 

‘‘That the silver coins of the United 
States of the denomination of one dollar 
shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding fifty 
dollars in any one payment; and silver coins 
cf the United States of denominations of 
less than one dollar shall be a legal tender 
at their nominal value for any amount not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars in any one 
payment.” 

The law, as it now stands, makes United 
States silver coins ‘‘a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding 
five dollars in any one payment.” For this 
amount the bill substitutes fifty dollars in 
the case of silver-dollar coins and twenty- 
five dollars in that of all other silver 
coins. The effect of such a law would 
be to authorize a system of virtual re- 
pudiation in respect to debts already 
contracted exceeding five dollars and 
not exceeding fifty dollars. At the 
present price of silver, as compared with 
gold, these silver coins would be worth 
some five per cent. less than greenbacks, as 
compared with the same standard. They 
would, hence, in the element of value, be 
inferior to the greenback currency. There 
is, moreover, no prospect of any rise in the 
price of silver; and unless the gold pre- 
mium, as expressed in legal-tender notes, 
shall rise to about twenty per cent.—a mark 
which it has not reached in the last three 
years—debts contracted to be paid in legal- 
tender notes by the understanding of the 
parties may be paid ina currency inferior 
even to these notes, if they do not exceed 
the sum of fifty dollars. The value of 
these debts is reduced by the degree of this 
inferiority. 

There is no objection to making a purely 
token currency a legal tender for a small 
amount. The law now fixes the amount at 
five dollars in any one payment, as a matter 
of convenience to the people. But to 
raise the amount from five to fifty dollars, 
in face of the present and prospective price 
of silver, is simply a species of quasi repu- 
diation. The Senate Committee on Finance 
propose to strike out the third section of the 
House bill, and substitute a section provid- 
ing for the coinage of a silver dollar of the 
weight of 412 8-10 grains troy, and making 
it a legal tender at its néminal value for any 
amount not exceeding twenty dollars in any 
one payment. This is not quite as bad as 
the third section of the House bill; but the 
objection applicable to both sections is that 
they are not honest. They differ from each 
other only in the degree of the fraud. Sil- 
ver has been demonetized except as token 
money for a small amount, and there is no 
reason for making it a legal tender for any 
sum above five dollars, To do so is to alter 
the meaning of the word dollar, especially 
in view of the depreciation of silver. 





"MONEY OF ACCOUNT. 





Tae phrase “money of account ” figures 


“conspicuously in the=terminology of the 


paper-money © inflationists. Mr... Henry 
Cairey Baird, in his article on ‘‘ Money and 
its Substitutes,” published in the March 
number of “The Atlantie Monthly, makes it 
nearly the whole burden of his song. He 
reasons as if the words ‘‘of account,” 
being added to the word ‘‘money,” in- 
vested the latter with some magic charm 
not otherwise possessed, The truth is that 
the addition does not make the slightest 
change in the import or power of the term. 

Money is the article which the people, by 
law or usage or by both, employ as the 
medium of exchanging other articles and 
as the means of expressing the ratios of 
their exchangeability. All other articles 
are, hence, as to their value, computed in 
the terms of money; and these terms are 
said to express their prices. A pound of 
butter, for example, is worth fifty cents or 
a bushel of wheat is worth a dollar. The 
terms ‘‘ dollar” and ‘‘ cents” are the terms 
of money. They are monetary denomina- 
tions or titles. What, then, is a ‘‘dollar,” 
as to the real thing which it signifies? It 
is a given quantity of gold, having a given 
degree of purity and bearing the stamp of 
the United States as a certificate to the fact 
of quantity and purity. Any other piece 
of gold of equal quantity and fineness is 
worth just as much in the market, less the 
small expense of coinage, showing that the 
commercial value of the dollar depends 
upon the gold which it contains, and not 
upon its form or the stamp of the Govern- 
ment. So also a ‘‘ cent,” asa minor coin, 
composed of inferior metal, has the hun- 
dredth part of the value of the gold dollar. 
It has this value because the quantity of 
metal is assumed to be equal in value to 
the gold in a gold dollar. The ratio of 
value between the two is not an arbitrary 
one and could not be changed unless there 
is an actual change in their relative value. 

Now, what is ‘‘money of account”? 
Simply money, and nothing more. It isthe 
thing in the terms of which other values are 
expressed, whether the expression appears 
in the form of a promissory note, a® bill of 
exchange, a bank-check, a Government 
bond, or the book accounts of a merchant. 
To add the words ‘‘ of account ”’ adds noth- 
ing to the article or to its functions, since 
the whole was embraced in the term 
““money ” itself. 

The material question is whether the 
money, considered in reference to all its 
uses, is good money. If it be made a legal 
tender in the discharge of debts, then it is 
good for that purpose. It may, however, 
be good in this sense and yet be bad 
‘money of account.” The general history 
of all so-called paper-money, made a legal 
tender while not convertible into gold 
at the option of the holder, is that it is not 
only a depreciated but a fluctuating stand- 
ard of value. Having practically no value 
in the material of which it is composed 
and being capable of production at a tri- 
fling cost, it rests on nothing but credit, and, 
indeed, is nothing but one of the instru- 
ments of credit, unless it be merely a piece 
of stamped paper, making no promise of 
payment. Such money, as compared with 
a value currency, is always unstable in its 
value; and this fact is expressed by a cor- 
responding fluctuation in prices, which for 
all purposes connected with legitimate 
trade is @ most serious evil. It is like a 
fluctuating yard-stick or a fluctuating 
bushel-measure—meaning one thing to-day 
and another thing to-morrow. 

What the people want is a ‘‘ money of ac- 
count” that has the highest attainable sta- 
bility in its exchangeable value. History 
proves that paper money does not and that 
gold and silver money does possess this 
attribute; and this is the reason for the 
general use of the latter among the great 
commercial nations of the world. It is a 
reason founded on a long and varied experi- 
ence, which it is stupidly foolish to ignore 
or attempt to disregard, 





DRY GOODS. 

THE business in dry goods has been more 
active during the week in all departments; 
but there are complaints of a lack of 
“snap” to the market, which may be well 
founded. The sharp competition which 
has sprung up of late between the great 
jobbing houses of Chicago and Cincinnati 
and our own jobbers and importers has 
given occasion for some very snappish 
circulars, which have been issued for the 
edification of Western buyers. Messrs. E. 
8. Jaffray & Co. sent out a circular to their 
Western customers, urging them to make 
their purchases of imported goods in New 
York, but to buy their domestics at the 
nearest market. The advice was very 
sound, no doubt; but it brought out a coun- 
ter circular from the great house of J. V. 
Farwell & Co., in Chicago, in which 
they guarantee to sell foreign and fancy 
goods, as well as domestics, at the very 
lowest prices, ete. These circulars are ad- 
dressed to intelligent purchasers, who are 
doubtless abundantly capable of deciding 
for themselves where they can find the best 
markets for buying, as well as selling their 
goods. Chicago has, indeed, become a 
great center of trade. but most of the articles 
in which it deals have to come through 
New York. A good many of them, how 
ever, do not leave a jobber’s profit here, as 
they did once. 

There have been some active ‘‘ drives” the 
past week in various kinds of cotton goods, 
and prices still rule disastrously low for the 
manufacturers. Print-cloths are now down 
to the lowest point they have ever touched. - 
Before the outbreak of the Rebellion they 
were sold at 4} cts. ; but before the war came 
to an end they sold at 19 to 20-cts. and have 
since steadily declined to33cts. It is hard- 
ly possible that they can fall any lower, 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
fairly active demand; but prices have re- 
duced in certain makes and still further re- 
ductions are looked for. 

Bleached sheetings are in good demand, 
with active sales of fine and medium shirt- 
ings. Prices are comparatively steady in 
first hands, but the jobbing prices are ir 
regular. 

Print-cloths continue dull, with heavy 
accumulations, in spite of shipments, and 
prices are down to the lowest point they 
have ever touched. 

In the print market there is a good busi- 
ness doing; but it has been stimulated by 
“drives” and concessions, and cutting under, 
and sales ‘‘on memorandum,” so that the 
activity is not of a kind that gives much 
satisfaction to either jobbers or agents. 

Cotton dress goods are more active; but 
prices are generally lower. 

Colored cottons are not selling actively 
from first hands; but there is a fair demand 
for denims, cottonades, and osnaburgs. 

A leading jobbing house created a rather 
lively sensation during the week by offering 
a ‘‘drive ” in Pacific percales, jaconets, and 
organdies at 114 cts., which have before 
sold at nearly double, that price. There 
was, of course, a great rush to obtain some 
of these amazing bargains; but the effect 
of such rushes is anything but wholesome 
on general trade. 

Worsted dress goods are not specially 
active, but there isa fair demand for the fa- 
vorite styles at steady prices. 

The change in the weather has been fa- 
vorable to a general increase of traffic, and 
it seems to haye imparted a slight degree of 
activity to the market for domestic woolen 
goods. The agents complain, however, of 
the slackness of trade, and not without 
good reason, for neith® the clothing houses 
nor the obbers are buying largely. 

‘Cloths and doeskins are a shade more 
active; but the sales are in small lots and 
prices are without essential change. 

Overcoatings are in small demand and 
prices are not firm, though quotations are 
unchanged. 

Cassimeres and all-wool suitings of favor- 
ite makes are selling more freely; but the 
business in these goods is by no means 
lively. . 

Worsted coatings are very dull. The 
sales are only in small lots ‘and the low 
grades are altogether neglected. 

Satinets are in small demand. The sales 
are mostly of the low grades for printing. 





Kentucky jeans are in very little request 


and the sales are in limited lots at steady 
prices. 

Carpets are less active than usual at this 
season. The demand from first hands is 
dull, but. the jobbers are getting off at low 
prices their stocks of Brussels and ingrains 
and a fair amount of orders has been given 
for renewals of assortments. 

Foreign dry goods are moving more 
actively and the auction-rooms are offering 
great attractions to purchasers. The lead- 
ing importers have offered large invoices of 
silks, dress goods, millinery articles, and 
seasonable fabrics generally. Prices have 
ruled low in all cases. The demand for 
white goods is somewhat more active, and 
sales are made to a moderate extent and at 
fair prices of Marseilles and toilet quilts, of 
Nottingham laces and Hamburg embroid- 
eries, 





OBITUARY. 





ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 


THE death of A. T. Stewart on Monday 
last will be attended with consegtences of 
no small importance to the business interests 
of New York, for a merchant of his vast re- 
sources and whose commercial transactions 
were so widely extended cannot be removed 
with the suddenness with which this great 
dry goods dealer has fallen without causing 
many changes. No other American mer- 
chant was ever so widely known throughout 
the commercial world as Mr. Stewart, and 
wherever known he was also honored for 
his unswerving integrity and respected for 
his sagacity. His business career in this 
city has beena marvel for its uninterrupted 
success, and his methods by which he 
continually expanded his dealings and 
amassed a fortune of altogether un- 
exampled magnitude have rendered him 
one of our most conspicuous citizens. In 
the brief remarks which we can now make 
on the termination of so distinguished a 
mercantile career, many points must neces- 
sarily be omitted which would be illustrative 
of his character. The salient points in his 
history are well known; but he was natur- 
ally of a reticent nature, and a good many 
inaccurate biographies of him have been 
published, which he never took the trouble 
to contradict. It happens, therefore, in his 
case—as generally happens with men of dis- 
tinguished lives—that he was greatly mis- 
understood, and the popular idea of the man 
differed very widely from his true character. 
To the writer of these lines Mr. Stewart 
did, one day, make a frank statement of his 
whole history as a merchant—a thing, we 
believe, he never did before to any person. 

Mr. Stewart was of Scotch descent; but 
he was born in the neighborhood of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, in the year 1803, and, having 
received a good classical education, he came 
to New York in the year 1823, and soon 
afterward commenced his career as a mer- 
chant in a small retail dry goods store in 
Broadway, nearly opposite his renowned 
place of business on the corner of Chambers 
street. His capital was small and he had 
but one assistant at the beginning; but he 
began with a great principle, by which he 
achieved the success which gave him the 
distinction of being the wealthiest and most 
extensive dry goods merchant of the whole 
world. This principle was never to make 
a misrepresentation in relation to the goods 
he sold and never to abate from the price at 
which he offered them. Added to these 
resolutions were a quick perception in 
selecting his purchases, and retentive mem- 
ory, which enabled him ata glance to tell 
the cost of anything he had ever bought. 

New York has passed through many com 
mercial revolutions, panics, and financial 
crises since hé commenced business in 
Broadway ; but he maintained his credit un- 
blemished through them all and was never 
suspected of weakness. His operations 
have ‘been mainly confined to his proper 
business of buying and selling dry goods; 
but he has been largely interested in various 
manufacturing establishments in this coun- 
try and in Europe. He has been long noted 
for his courage in purchasing real®state 
and he was the second largest holder of real 
property in New York. His holdings were 
on a princely scale. He built up. that ele- 
gant suburban home for New Yorkers 
called Stewart’s Garden City, on Long 
Island; he owned the two yast stores in 
which his dry goods business was trans- 
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acted; he owned the Metropolitan Hotel; DENIMB. .- 7 
he bought the old Unitarian church Qmgttene.. deine cae 1s Ou, BB... se een : 
in Broadway, which he converted into a Columbia 
theater; he bought the Baptist church in 8 wanes. . 
Amity Street, which he converted into » STRIPES. Tabliers and Buttons Hamburgs, Bands 
stable; he built.that vast pile in Saratoga Wald | Dexter, A.....-.+.-2++--15 : . : 
known as the Grand Central Hotel; he Hiamalvon. sss. ee eee es Cream Scarfs, Nets, etc., etc., 
built the magnificent structure on Fourth | Pittsfield.............0..7 AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Avenue which he designed for a woman's TICKINGS 
lodzing-house; and he’ built the superb York: inch”: 19 (Willow Brooke ns i” MILLER & CRANT, 879 Broadway. 
white marble house on Fifth Avenue in ew. ae ae OE es § 
which he breathed his last. He had pro- “ B. Hampden, B8..000..711 R E M 0 V A L 
jected a new manufactory on the North “ E a 
River and. he was owner of many other os tent rv WILSON & GRIEG — 
houses besides those we have mentioned. gai ener 9 private ape en animate 

Mr. Stewart had been ill for some .ten CORSET JEANS. No. 771 BROADWAY, Cor. NINTH ST., GREAT CLOSING SALE 
days; but no serious apprehensions were | Amoskeag ............ ats! Pemberton. ---...c000 8 
entertained by his friends until Saturday, Pepperelic. osc. New Market...... a 9}, | have now open their new SPRING and SUMMER 


when his condition was found to be crit- 
ical, and he succumb on Monday, at 1:45 p.m. 

In person Mr. Stewart was slight, but of 
a ruddy and healthy complexion, and he 
bid fair to live many years longer. He 
was never engaged in any of our 
political strifes, and the only time he ap- 
peared as an aspirant for a public office of 
any kind was when President Grant sent 
his name to the Senate as Secretary of the 
Treasury—an office which he was prohib- 
ited from holding by law, in consequence of 
his being engaged in the importation of 
merchandise. In politics he sided with the 
Republican party and was a prominent 
member of the Union League Club from its 
commencement. His personal tastes were 
refined and scholarly and he was the most 
liberal patron of art we have ever had. 

What disposition he has made of his im- 
mense property we do not now know, but it 
is probable that a large part of it will go to 
public benefactions. He leaves a widow, 
but no children. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


iMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES, 


MONDAY EVENING, April 10, 1876, 
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H1.0.F.KOCE 


6th AVE. AND 20th ST., 


will offer this week 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in 


Spring Dress Coods. 


100 Cases of Dress Goods, partly bought at the low- 
est Market Price for Cash and from 
the latest peremptory 


AUCTION SALES, 


Consisting of all the Novelties in 
DAMASSE, PONGEES, 
CASHMERES, ARABESQUES, 
PLAID AND STRIPED SERGES, 
DEBEIGES, SHEPHERD PLAIDS, etc., 


at prices lower than ever offered in this city. 





BLACK DRESS COODS. 


Black English Cashmere, 41c. per yard and upward. 
Black French 40-inch Cashmere, 67c. yard and up. 
Drap d’ Eté, Tamise Algerine. 


Special attention is called to 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 


Drap de Lyon from 74c. per yard. 
Drap de France from $1 per yard. 
Drap de Cachmere from $1,265, $1.45, $1.65. 


Belion’s, Taillard’s, Guinet’s makes cheaper than any 
house in the city. 


NOW OPENING 


a large assortment of imported and own manufactured 


SUITS. 


Handsome Debeige and Poplin Suits, from $7.25, $9, 
$12.50, $15.00, $19.00. 

Cashmere Suits, complete, $15.00, $19.00, $23.00. 

Elegant Black Silk Suits, stylish trimmed, perfect 
fit, $47.00, $56.00, $70.00, 

Colored Silk Suits at all prices. 

Basques, Overskirts, and Polonaise in Cashmere, 
Camel's Hair, etc, 

Suits made to order in latest Paris fashions, at short 
notice and moderate prices. Ladies can select their 
material, and no extra charge for suits to order after 
Pattern Suits. 

Drap d’Ete and Silk Sacques in latest styles. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN 
Hosiery, 


Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, 
Children’s Pique and Cambric Suits. 


Housekeeping Linen, Sheeting Muslin, 
LOWER THAN AGENTS’ PRICES. 


QUILTS and COUNTERPANES. 
BANKRUPT STOCK 


OF 
LACE “CURTAINS 


AT HALF THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 


Nott. Curtains from 12c. to $1.50 per yard. 

Nottingham from $1 to $10 per pair. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 8 1 
sent free to any part of country. 


H. C. F. KOCH, 


6th Avenue and 20th Street. 








THE PERFECT BOSOM PAD. 





Made of thin cork, neatl ont shape; 
will not break owed estou out Brora pee ers ives en ys 


dorsemonts: f a; Went, potees, as healtuy, graceful i 00; 


‘Saas 4400, an Broadway, New York. 


Iady Agents Wanted. 








FASHIONS in CLOAKS and COSTUMES, among 
which are many exclusive novelties, not to be found 
n any other house. 


;UADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and DRESSES. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES made up in the highest style of art. 


NOVELTIES in NEW MATERIALS for LADIES’ 
COSTUMES and OVERDRESSES. 
STRIPED and BROCHE GRENADINES. 
MOURNING GOODS and BLACK SILKS. 


NEW STYLES in GALLOONS, FRINGES, etc., both 
in wool and silk. 


NEW MODES for our DRESSMAKING, which we 
believe superior to any in the city. 

We invite STRANGERS, FRIENDS, and CUSTOM- 
ERS to examine our stock. Thanking our patrons for 
their patronage in the past, we can assure them that 
this season they will find with us a very superior 
stock, at prices corresponding with the present de- 
pression in trade. 


WILSON & GREIG, 
771 Broadway, cor. Ninth St. 





1 ~ , 6. J ONES. 1840. 
NEW STORE. 

FRENCH BONNETS, 9 TRIMMED HATS. 

FLOWERS, “ 7 RIBBONS, 

IN WREATHS, |X X, ORNAMENTS, 

BUNCHES, x x VAILS, 

etc., ete. ete. ete. 





JONES. 


x 

—x 

EIGHTH AVENUE. | EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
a 





AND 


NINETEENTH ST. _ NINETEENTH ST. 








* JONES.“ 





LACES, x* GLOVES, 
a x X _ SCARFS, 
FANCY GOODS, xX x* HOSIERY, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, xy ra TRIMMINGS. 


Oo 
| 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
WILL BE OFFERED in ALL DEPARTMENTS, AS 


WE ARE DETERMINED TO MAKE THIS one of 
the most ATTRACTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS IN 


THE CITY, AND GREAT CARE HAS BEEN USED 
in the selection of new desirable GOODS in every 
department. 


Unusual attractions in our 
SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


EW DRESS GOODS ' OPENED DAILY. 
SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LADIES’ Ed CUIL DREN'S UNDERWEAR 
at very attractive price 
Linen Table Damask, Trish Linens, Napkins, Towels, 


etc 
IN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
one <a our most important departments ngreat 
efforts bere be en made to optat the choicest des 
BRUSSELS, TAP BRUSSELS._ Extra 


t ~. Ph ins from 40c. upward. Tap Brussels, 31 
per yard. ‘Handsome, bright colors. m 








JONES. 

LARGE STOCK OF OIL-C RUGS, MATS, 
WINDOW-SHADES, Ole AS DS pen 'E CUR- 
'AINS, IN wo AND BY TERRY 

STONNES, REPS. FURNITURE ACOVERINGS, 
RGEST rertae DEDLY THE CHEAPEST 
Adee F DU se in the city, whieh will be 
sod by th the Bt or by the piece at NUFACTUR- 


A visit will prove to purchasers that our pnw will 
be tend lower ethan ever bet before offered to blic. 


Kighth Avenue and JNinetsenth Street. 





BLACK COODS. 


GREAT BABGAINS IN CASHMERES, TAMISE, 
HENRIETTAS, BOMBAZINES. 


GRENADINES. 
Black Silks, Black and White Silks. 


SHAWLS, CRAPES, SUITES, BONNETS, etc., etc. 


N. B.—ON OR BEFORE MAY 1st WE 
SHALL OCCUPY PREMISES NOS. 777 
BROADWAY. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


NO. 7229 BROADWAY, COR. WAVERLEY PLACE, 


KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. 18th & i9th Sts. 


HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL DRY AND. paner GOODS 
ESTABLISHME 
Unlike any other in 8 coiilies 

All goods first-class. 

* Foreign goods all our own importation. 

Novelties by every steamer. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 
Catalogues free. 
14th St. and 6th Av., New York. 


ALLER 
McSORL 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


UNPARALLEBED BARGAINS. 


ms cnace Dress Goods, SILKS, LINENS, CALICOES, 
MUSLINS, from last ‘week’s auction sales, 
po will be offered this week at extremely low 


prices. 
20'cases of fine CASHMERE, in all the new shades, 
at 8le.; good value for 
5 cases of fine all-wool CAMELS HAIR PLAIDS at 
37\ce.; good value for 60c. 
10 cases of fine SILK PONGEES, extra fine quality 
at 75c.; good value for $1. 

BLACK CASHMERES, BLACK AL- 
PACAS, AND BLACK AUSTRA- 
LIAN CRAPE CLOTH. 

a o- Black open 40 inches wide, at 40c., 

62\c., 7ée., and $1; ike yard mere. 
10 cases very fine Black J AUPat A a: 25¢.; same goods 
as sold on Broadway for 3 
6 canes very fine Black AUSTRALIAN CRAPE 
OTH, 1% yards wide, at 37}¢c. and 50c. 


BLACK SILK, COLORED SILK, AND 
STRIPED SILK. 

We shall exhibit 100 pieces extra quality Black Silk, 
conpnans some of the best and most favorite makes 
r) 
bt) pieces DRAP DE LYON, at $1.25; good value for 


2% pi ple tece ces page DE INDIES, at $1.50; recently 
sold for 

25 pieces heavy GRO3 GRAIN SILK, at %c. and $1.00. 

40 yeces —- FAILLE, all new shades, at $1.0; 
wort 

60 pieces superior finality STRIPED SILK at 75c.; re- 
cently soid for $1.12 


MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 

LADIES’ SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 
PARIS AND SEAL INeASE SUITS, 
ALSO THOSE OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


at i $9, $11, $14 9. mt upward. 
CAS MERE AND SILK C OAKS, 


#8. $ a oe ane 
500 pieces striped SHAWLS at $1.25, $1.75, 
$2.25, "8. ax upward. 




















CALICOES, LINENS, and MUSLINS. 
10 — ~~ ae CCALICOES at 5c.; sold else- 
where 
ry cases fine Tarc-wide MUSLIN at7 
cases TABLE DAMASK at 3lc. aytise., 50c., 75c. 


3 one a Ros! ERY AND GLOYES,, 


800 dozen enon KID GLOVES at ‘75c.; the same 
fom as sold last season at $1.25. 
tbe prices onallthe above goods are guaranteed 
cent. lower than Broadway prices. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET, NEW ¥@ ITY. 


25c.; well 
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MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER'S 


WHITE VESTS 
BLUE FLANNEL SUITS. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Specially adapted to the requirements of first-class 
merchant-tailoring trade. rs now being received 


Orde 
and executed. Samples forwarded to any part of the 
country upon request. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
BOSTON. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


CEORCE E.L.HYATT, 
Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 
HOWARD 8T., 


now offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock of 
carpets, a8 follows 


AXMINSTERS pony BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, APESTRY BRUSSELS, 
?-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, on Moths, 
Rugs, and Mattings. 


CARPETS 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(One door below 13th Street, New York), 








is now offering, = — bargains, the largest 
assortment in thec 

See list of prices, “aaa comprises some of the 
leading articles 





— Carpets Divsanwontssasateces from $2 % to $3 % 

o- Neda <asé 25“ 350 
Velvets ......... ba 3 Oo* 26 
Boay , : ee + Ant 
Tapestry Brussel “100 * 150 
Three-Plys (yard _— one id * 19 
T eget? INQTAiMS.......-..seeeeee - Tt: 2a 
Supe’ msi Wool..... . Ys ma* 1@ 
ingrain ee ee ae Secehnancen = 40 “ 65 
Oi! Cloths (ail widths ) yer yard. “ 40“ 150 





WHITE, RED, CHECK, AND FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., in Great Variety. 
THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 
ONE D 0 LLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 


CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACES. 


COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE CHINTZ- 
ES IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
Parties wishing to furnish will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine goods and prices. 
P.S.—Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 
Parties living at a distance can send the size of room 
or rooms, or quantity, with directions as to kind 
color, and price, and the goods will be forwarded. 
We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TAYLOR'S 
“EXTENSION” CORSET, 








This Corset is constructed on scientific principles 


and made of DURABLE material, and will fit any form ‘ 


by adjusting the different lacings asrequired. It is 
also especially adapted to LADIES OF FULL FORM, 
who find it difficult if not quite impossible to be fitted 
with ordinary Corsets. 

The price of this Corset is $1.50, which includes 
bostage, thus bringing it within the reach of all who 
need it. 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES 
&ny color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair $2.75, 
Sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 
LADIES’ OCNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETc., ETC. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City, 
Between 2th and 2th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholesale Buyers. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & 1014 CHESTNUTST,, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 





PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, én connection with Tak INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named zn ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist.........ssecscsseeeel 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly)....360 400 
Atlantic Monthly................360 400 
Christian at Work..........c060. 300 800 
Demorest’s Magazine............260 300 
Frank Leslie’s INustrated Weekly 360 400 
Harper’s Magazine ............... 3 60 400 
Harper’s Weekly...c..00. -....05. 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar..ceccssccscessese» 300 400 
Home Jourmal.........seeseseess 2600 800 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 
engraving “The Rustic 
Wreath’’).......ccsccseseeeee 110 130 
Ladies’ Journal ......cscccceeeee 360 8 8=0964. 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........27% 300 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine..........0000.. 230 2% 
The Galaxy....ccccssccsssscceee 300 86400 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........4 75 520 
The Nursery, (new subé.)........1385 166 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly..225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream......... soeeeee 450 = 00 
Eclectic Magazine............006. 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post..........260 300 


(# POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applving to us. 

a ___ 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 261 BROADWAY, Néw York. 





See Premium List of this issue. 





For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural affairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, leeture-rooms, fami- 
Hes, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIN 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobie patnots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE = eet on the following terms: 


eae e teste te eaees 





POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATEs. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


ae fa INDEPENDENT on the following 


py ee ear, In advan 
1 oe ved) ce, postage 


=r 1S ~— “Leeann I 
POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
— pd for a ~ R our mabscribers and friends 

aes ey can. have this 
splend d work © kot art by in 33.5 yh us the name of one 





GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
Mr. Ritchie nas ravings of Pr a sews 4 —— 
We will send both of these 
bers for THE INDEF 
T inenioe, con ten advance, postage 
free, including both of the above Engravings..$3.00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 ord rote Inches. 





We have beautiful Stee’ (from a plate 
made by Mr. eee) ofthe famous ar Seoretary of 
Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 


becom! 
one and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
—_ for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 Subscriber. one _ year, in acenmee postage 
free, including the above Engraving. . 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
T THE WHITE HOUSE WITR 
” MONTHS ARAHAM LINCOLN. 
This book ts a faithful and graphic narrative of the 


scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while ~—~ 


the White House, engaged on his famous i 
“The Emancipation lamation.” We wil —— | 
this book to —e for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following te 
4 Subscriber, Pry * year, in. , Sgvanen, postage 
free, including the above book............++++.. 33.56 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


wi 
“ Providence Wringer,”’ by which we offer their very 
best “* -Wheel ache ” (cash price baal to an 
person who = send us the names of three NEW 


2" See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 





a Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
are particularly requested not to pay money to 
Sop Eee 
e um and 0 
cate, the nature of the Publisher, 


‘O. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ tus Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


ESTERN OFFICE: 70 State nal Chicago, Ill 
* JOHN P. FISK, Manag 


The Jndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 

_ Ch. gt if possiple. When neither of these 
be procured, send the money in a Registered wetter 

The present regusrasion system is virtually an abso- 

lute protection against losses by mail, and au Post- 

oye cumaea to register letters whenever re- 


— = the 


uate anveeing the sending of ye 











ested to. 0 80. 
Nampers, in advance (postage, Mee)...:..3 $3. 9. 
ry “ “ - - 
« after gues. « 4 1 
« after 6 m be 4.00. 


becrt ons We cents per c 
OPER 7 forwarded until ay y yaxplicit orderis 
meetived by the e ‘Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


aired by law. 
. No Seaken ¢ entered OM on the supscription books without 
NS USIBERS are” e@ particularly recuested to note 


for msuing year. with or without 

Turth or reminder trom this office. 
REC the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of me FI bseription. RECEL for money 


remitted to RENEW sw 

the w ticket attached to the ‘of 

oth r the first 0 
od. But yh 1 is received the ree 


cei el Fy sent by 
SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet stree 
ooaars ALR Londen to receive pubscrrpilons 


TERRY C, BOWEN, 
= etor, 
P.O. Box x 2787. ork City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
sae, ho tak arly fium the 
1,—Anv pown whe 0 takes 8 direoted Fo ns unite v 


and _— 


pe anon name or arother’s 

; y Be em ne has subscribed or not—is responsible 
r the 

c* if = person orders his = per ——— he 

must e pu con- 

tinue to sen dit until paymen is made. and collect the 


whole > wheter the paper is taken from the 
omees Sire courte have decided that — to take 
d period tb 


removing ae and. leaving them meae® ‘for, is prima 


RATES | oF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
SS. | |Last Page & Business 





ae 
iin ne ceils rag |) a én 
itm mon' times (one month 
Bs e —= mths isc. ie “ paaee me ca ee 
a .* twelve be 0c. “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 
DEMME. co cccccccesecssccccccccccsose ecandedecd cep 
4times (one month)........... 
3times (three months). aw 
6% “ (six 53 
52 “ (twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’s NOTICES...,.. 








OTICES 
GES AND DEATHS. not pel: four lines, 
er that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
by aS oaveuiion must be made in advance 


P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFice: 70 State St., cor. Randolph 





Chicago, ill. 
JOHN P. FISK, MANAGER 
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Weekly Hlarket Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 


By BR. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway. Reade, peat: Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market ret for Rios has ruled strong 
during the week, with an advancing tendency, owing 
to favorable Europe: in and Rioadvices, together with 
a brisk distributive demand, and present appearances 
do not d note any lower prices for thirty days to 
come. The yisible supply continues: to decrease 
slowly, and, while we nave sufficient to last until the 
arrival of the new crop, yet ‘it is well controlled and 
the holders will do thew utmost to sustain prices. 
Mild Coffees are strong in sympythy with Rios. 
Maracaibos are in good distributive demand and 
choice qualities are becoming scarce. Old Govern- 
ment Javas continue somewhatin buyers’ favor, in 
consed uence of the large stock and free receipts. 

AND SALTI.—Fish.—Mackere! is in good de- 
nae and prices are higher. Dry Cod sells slowly. 
Box Herring are unchanged. Salt.—Liver 
is dull, ver prices are firm. Bulkis quiet, 
are ste 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The feature of the 
market has been a further advance of Turkish 
Prunes of a plump \e. per lb. They have beenso 
cheap this season that they have become an article 
of steaay diet, instead of, as heretofore, a luxury. 
Currants are more firmly held and may £0 higher. | 

SUGARs.—Refined Sugars continue in good active 
demand for all grades, and prices are bi zher for some 
kinds, the market closing strong, with an upward 
tendency. Tbe export demand is lig>t, on account of 
low premium on gold. xsiverside Refinery Sugars 
especially are in good demand. At present the pro- 
duction is light and largely overso.d at ful quota- 
tions, Refining grades of Raw Sugars are less active 
and prices are rather in favor of the buyer. 

OLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses is dull and un- 
change d. The supplies are ample and tue demand 
very ight. Grocery grades of Foreign Molasses are 
in better demand and are more sought after than the 
Lou siuna grades. 

SYRUPS.—<ince our last there has 


ol Fine 
ut prices 


been an in- 
creased inquiry for all grades of Syrups, abont ab- 
sorbing the production, and the market is decidedly 
stronger intone. The grester desree of activity has 
been in the lowest grades, for which there is more 
demand than supply. Sugar-House Moissses at the 
mo nentis scarce, but prices are unchanged, 
RICK.—We have nothir g new to report in this line. 
The extreme low Pre es for both Carolina and Louisi- 
ana Riee, especially at ths time of the year, when 
Rice is wanted, has produced a good ‘steady de- 
mi oF and the market is firm at our quotations. 
EAs.—Importers appear less disposed to offer 
chair goats at the low prices nowruling, thinking that 
orices cannot go lower and that any change must be 
for the better. The auction sale met with spirited 
= ng and improved prices were obtained. Greens 
Chere is a fair inquiry for desirable parcels and 
c choice qualities are in good demand. Jupans.—The 
market stiil continues in buyers’ favor, particularly 
for medium and jow:r grades. Oolongs.—Both For- 
mosas and Amoys are in good demand from the 
trade; but holders are unwilling to sell except at an 
adyance, which has a tendency to reduce the volume 
of pusiness. 
a ——— 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour, ete.—We have very few 
new features to note in our Flour Market since our 
last weekly r view. The local trade have purchased 
only sufficient to keep up their assortments, prefer- 
tingto hold only moderate stocks, in view of the lib- 
eral su ply now in prospect and the doubtful char- 
acter of that now arriving. New Patent Process is 
moe plenty and many of the brands offered are of 
ordinary quality. Medium grades of Spring and Win- 
ter Wheat brands have declined. No.2 
fine have been in fair demand for the trade and the 
British Provinces. Rye Flour has been infair de- 
mand at sieady pric3s. 

BU ILVING MATERIALS.--Brick.--We quote at 
$3.25@$3.50 per M, with the feeling steady. Fronts 
are only moderately active and in some cases the 


tone a littl: unsettled, but on a basis | of former 
figures, We quote: Pare, # M 25. ; Jersey, 
3) 78; Long Island, 











2.7 Haverstraw Bay, Cro 
ton—Brown $10. Derk Philadel- 
phia, $23.0$27; Balti: 10re, rd orices 
delivery included, %.@%3 Cement.—We 


quote, trom pier uni yard and according to brand, 
as toillows: Portland, $3.50@$4.25: Roman, $3.50@$5; 
Keene, 8 438..0 for Coarse and $12@$12.50 for Fine: 
a s, $7@7.50 for Coarse and $li@$ll 0) for Fine; 
Lig Forge, Portland, $4.10@4..5; and Lime of Teil, $2.85@ 
$3. Lath.—$1.50@$1.55 per M. Lime.—We quote 
Rockiand at %c. for Common and $125 for Fin- 
ishing; Norch River,8%. for Common and $1.25 for 
Finishing. Glass.—Both American and French Win- 
dow are dul!, but prices are steady. Lumber.—White 






Pine.—_We quote at #20 ® M for shippers, 10-inch 
and upward; $17@$18 do. for do., 10 and 12-inch; 
and $15@$i6 for Box, and 12-inch. Yellow 


Pine. —We quote random cargoes at $1S@F20 2 
M.; ord red cargoes, $22@$24 do.; Green Flooring 
Bourds, $222$23 do.: and Dry .do. do.. $24@$25 do. 
Cargoes at the South, $4@$l6 ® M. Ha tly oy 
We quot» wholesale values by car-load at about $75@ 
$80 ® M. for the finest Walnut; $50@$60 do. tor com- 
mon do.: $38.4 $40 do. for Ash; $43@340 do. for White- 
wood : $38@$40 do_for Oak; and $50@$60 for Cherry. 

CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have been rather 
slow of sa e and prices have receded about one-quar- 
ter ofa cent # b., the market closing weak. The 
range was 124@13 cts. for choice, to dress 58 Ibs. to 
the gross cwt.; 104%@11% cts. for good lots, to dress 
56 .57 Ibs. ; and 8% “U4 ets. for poor t» medium, to 
dress 55@55 Ibs. Mile Cows remain unchanged. The 
quotation was #4i@ $30, Calf ineluded. Veal Caives 
were@ery quiet at 7@9 cts. At the opening the de- 
mand for Sheep was quite fair and prices were firm, 
At the close, however, tbe demand slackened and 
prices exhibited a weakness. The range was for 
extra 8 cts, and common to prime 64@8 cts. Dressed 
Hogs were rather dull at 10K @10X% cts. The receipts 
for the week were 8,397 Beef pattie, 93 Cows, 1,249 
Caives. 13,101 Sheep, and 2 2.825 Hog 

COTTON.—The market “for * spot” since our last 
has sy quiet, but prices are without material 
change. The sales comprise 2,517 bales, of which 634 
were taken for export, 1,789 for spinning. and 940n 
speculation. ‘The demand for future delivery has 
been quite active and the market closes firm at about 
previous prices, The sales aggregate 83 200 bales, at 
13442145-16 eents—busis Low Middling—13% «13% for 





April, 13 17-32@13 23-82 for May, 13 11-16@13 31-32 for 
June, 13 15-1é@i4 5-32 for July, 141-32@14 5-16 for Aug- 
ust, 13 27-32 for September, 13 23-32@13 29-32 for Octo- 





2@13% tor November, and 13};@13 9-16 for 
a: 


H3 AND LEATHER.—Hides are only in fair 
demand and the market closes weak. Leather.—The 
market for Hemiock Sole is dull and prices are weak. 
me in light demand, but steady in price. 

ALS.— ‘opper.—Ingot is in better demand. 
Iron.—Scoteh Pig isin light supply. American is in 
fair demand at steady prices. Lead.—Foreign in small 
stock and light — ind. Tin.—Pig is unsettled. 
Zinc is in good dem 

MISCEI ULA NEOUS. —Candles.— Adamantin2 ara 
steady. Coal. -The quotations are: for Liverpool 
House Cannel, $14 @ $16; Liverpool Gas do., $10; New- 
castle do. Caking, $5.00 @ #6; Scotch Cannel, $5@$7; 
do. Sveam, $4.50@$5.50; Provincial, $4.50@$9, currency; 
Pennsyivamia, Westmoreland, and West Virginia 
Gas, 36.2; Camb a $5.56 35.505 


ieee is ta ae Hay. ~The quotations are 
for North River Shipping. 7ie@sue.; Retail qualities, S5c. 
«@ $1.10; Clover, ®@70c.; and Salt. 65@20e. The receipts 
of Straw are aiso small. and, with a good demand, 
revious prices are well maintained. We quote Long 
ye. $1.5 @ $1.10; Short do., 7ic.; and Oat, 60c. @ 70c., 


“OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 
weak. Lard.—Prime Winter is steady. Naval Stores.— 
Spirits Turpentine.—The demand is light and market 


weak. Rosin.—Both —~ 7, and Common is in fair 
Gamane, “ steady prices. City Pitch is dull. 
PROVISIONS.—The market for the leading Hog 


product. is rather weak and prices have softened 
mewhat. Beef —Market firm 


wagers tower market is very “quiet and prices are in 


PRODUCE CE MARKET. 


BEANS AND PBRAS. 'S.—Medium Penns are dull 
Marrow Beans are dull and slow of sale. Pea Beans 
are dull and nominal. Canadian Peagare stronger. 
— Black-eye Peas plenty and éasier. We 


Beans, Pea, 1875, PriMe,,,,,+.++0000 oeosserese- 1 OGl B 











» Pea, Lair tO ZOO... corersscccsees essen 00 
edium., 1875. 1 16 
Meatats ver to good., : 4 
eans, uM, Very POOF. .... + 
prime. . odek =~ 
Beans. vee. fair to 200d. vooeel 20@1 45 
Beans, White Kidney, i875, prime 1 55@1 60 
Beans, White See fair to good .. --1 25@1 40 
Beans, Red +k 25@1 30 
Beans, Red . .-1 00@1 15 
Beans. Lima, California, per busn.. -.2 50a2 7. 
1875, bbis., ey paid. t> sees eeed 18@1 20 
Peag, Canadian, 187), b —@1 
Peag, Green, per bush........ eee 40@1 45 
Pea’ r Sonthern b -e., per 2-bush. bag.” Ry, 2 a2 7 
Split Peas, Canadian, oS eee @6 


TTER—The demand for New Butter has Soft. 
ened somewhat. Old State is dull and lower. Receipts 
of Western are light and there is a sufficient demand 
to keep stock of all grades moving off about as quick- 
ly as landed, at firm prices. oll Butter of really 
prime quality is not arriving. some very inferior 
lots are coming in, which are hard to sell at inside 
quotations. Receipts 15,450 pkgs, We quote: 

NEW BUTTER. 
Pails, State, Selected ..... ...seeeceeeeeeeneeeees Z 





Half-firkin tubs, State, selected... 93> Ke 
Half-firkin tubs, § | seweel a aes ent 6 
Half-firkin tubs, +~— sate to good. 
Welsh tubs, State, 
Welsh tubs, State, aie rto good.... 
Pails, Western, creamery, prime 
Pails, Western. creamery, fair to good.. 
Western, tubs, goon to prime ba bead oie 
Western, tubs, fair to good................. 
OLD BUTTER. 
State dairies entire, extra.... ............- z: 
State dairies entire, good to prime.. 
State, dairies entire, fair to g00d..... d 
State, firkins, se'ected............. : 
State, firkins, zood to prime. . 
State. firkins, fair to good,, ie 
State, Welsh tubs, entire dairies....... 
State, Welsh tubs, prime 
State, ee Sr 
State, Welsh tubs, fair........, 
Pennsylvania, store-packed . = 
Western, tubs, selected, fresh 
Western. tubs, good to ‘prime, freshi . ‘ition TE : 3 
Western, tubs, fair to good, fresh . ‘ 
Ww estern, eariy-packed, selected "30 
Western, early-pucked, good, in lines.. 
Western, early-packed, fair, in Bae.« 
Western, very poor. . 




















Roll Butter, ¢ rood to prime.. bb daa cs bUdeic. <8 
Roll Butter, fair to good.. os 
Roll Bucter, poor to fair...... 
CHEESE.—The export business bas ae lighter 


this week than last, notwithstanding a decline in 
ocean freigits and steady Liv: rpool quotations. The 
tone of the market hes been weaker. Holders have 
apoarently become discouraged by the rece:pts run- 
ning far beyond their expectations and_ have offered 
inducements to buyers. Receipts, 20,261 packages. 


State Farm RE Ses nwinaispcenancessccoous 12 @12% 
State Farm Dairy, good to prime.............. 10«%@11% 
State Farm Dairy: fairto good... “ 








Western Factory, fine fall......... 
Western Factory, good to prime. 
vestern Factory, fair to good.. 
Western Factory, poor to fair.. 
Western, skimmed,,,,..... S 
State Factory, September, fancy. 
State Factory, good to prime.. 
State Factory, fair to gocd,, 
State Factory, poor to fair.. 
State, skimmed...,...svss....... 1 « 
DRIED FRU ITs. —Dried Apples continue’ very quiet, 
and tbe small lots of Sliced and Quarters arriving 
still rule rather in buyers’ favor. A sale ot 4): bbls. 
Peeled Peaches is reported on Pik 23 terms. Smaller 
sales have been made at the e 0. quotations. 
In other kinds of Fruits and Berries the business has 
been extremely light and the tendency has been in 
buyers’ favor, though no material change has been 
made in quotations. We quote: 
Appies.8 State. 1875. Sliced, prime... 
State, 1875, sliced, aue.. 
Stace, i875, a: 





















* 4 estern, 1875....... .... 
* . C., 1875, Sliced, choice. 
245 Sodtharet 1875. Sliced, good 8 @y 
si = supemee. 1575, Quarters ba .8 @8% 
Peaches, 1875, Pee led, hew proces: 2 8 
S75, Peeled, fancy...... db li 
a3 1875, Ga., Peeled, prime.,,. @i5 
‘4 1875, Ga., Peeled, fair to goo @i3 
= 1875, Ga., Peeled, poo @Ww 
“ Unpeeled, Halves, new paren @i3 
sad Unpeeled, 1875, Ha) @12% 
“ Unpeeled. 1875, Quarters. @ll 
-. Unpeelied, > sada Ol Jal 
Blackberries. 1875, prime.. 100 @ 
Cherries, | prime 18 @19 
Plums, 137 tate, per 18 @w 
187 Southern, per tb. 16 «ls 
Raspbernes, 1875, per t.. sedsctcets seaeee” WEEE 


EGGS.—With a very good demand and decreased re- 
ceipts the market has rule d strong and receivers have 
been able to advance prices. Jersey and near-by 
Eggs are proportionately plentier than Western and 
do not so much exceed them in price as they usually 
do. Duck and Goose Eggs are in fair demand at 

uotations. Receipts, 17,287 packages. We quote: 

Jersey, single bbis., per bbl..... deteoe Fae oF 48 @-— 
State and Penn,.......... 0+ - 18 
Western, prime,,.. . 
Western, tairmarks........ 
Southern and Southwestern. ° 
Duck a 
Goose 


3 GREEN” ry RUITS.—Apples are selling ahs of Cran 


ane sare higher. Florida Oranges are not arriving 





to any extent. Strawberries are scarce. We quote: 
y. Lpples: 

Winter varicties, per bbl.. ... $3 75@ 4 95 
Mixed lots, good, per bbi.. 3 Wa 3 75 
Mixed lots, fair, per bbl...... 2 We 
Oranges: 

BIOTIAG, POT CTRUC... .occecccceesoces ceiggie 5 W@ 6 
Grapes: 

Catawba. good to prime, per Ib........-. - 6@ 8 
Strawberries, Southern, prime, per at. Ba 65 
Strawberri = poor to fair, per qe........ .. 2@ 45 
Cranberrie 

Jersey. pon standard crates. 4 75@ 5 00 
Jersey, good to Need standard crates... 4 @ i; 4 
Jersey, * pony” crates............ Aft Spot R 4 W@ 
Jersey. Z000 to —* per URL FE, sie cad 14 Waals oo 


No Straw Service olieting. Radishes lower. Mush- 
rooms searce. 


Cucumbers, per do 1 75@ 2 2% 
Lettuce, large heads, pee doz. 50. 
1e 





Radishes, per 100 bunc! 2 W@ 3 00 
Rhubarb, per doz. bunches... Si@ 112 
qpeemaoomnny gg SS eee - H@ 
uts 
” Peanuts ad ~ ag By _ a heavy. 
Peanuts, Virginia, per bush......... seveeee 1 45@ 1 65 
Peanuts, W Setaabon. Moy eR arbeenes« . » 1 8@ 200 
Peanuts, Tennessee, Red, per bush...... - %@1%5 


GREEN VEGELAB LES. —We quote: 












Green Peas, Florida, per crate,...... . 1 75@ 3 50 
Radishes, Norfolk, per 100 bunches. - 10% 250 
Cabbages, Norfolk, beter a4 1 2%@ 1 50 
Cabbage, per 100. ......., —— 5 We 8 00 
Spinach, Norfolk,per bbl........ 2 W@ 2 0 
Spinach, Itimore, per bbl ....... -12%@1% 

> ee ee od -1%2150 
Squash, Marrow, per bb!. -1%3@1% 
Squasn, Habbard, per bb .1%@ 1% 
Omons, White, per bbl. 4 50@ 5 50 
Onions, fellow, per bb - 2 N@ 275 
Onions, Ked, per _ 2'We@'2 75 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.. Ne 

POTATOES. S irish are dull. 


4 

** Peuchblows are 
higher. New Bermuda Potatoes have sold higher, 
those arriving being of better quality. We see no 
Jots of Florida now offering. Sweet Potatoes are in 
lighter supply and, with a fair demand, favor the 







seller. We quote 
Bermuda, new, per bbl... --- 8 00@ 9 50 
Florida, new, per bbl... - 6 We 6D 
Early Rose, bifik, per ‘bbl. 1w#@12R 
Early Rose, in eny -head 1 W@ 1 
Peachblow, bulk, per bbl....... 1 O@ 1 3 
Peachblow, in double-heaad bbi; 10@ 1:0 
Prince Albert, bulk, per bbl........ 75@ 100 
Prince Albert, in double-head bbis 7@ 1 00 
Inferior of Cg els, in bulk, Ne. 
Péeriess, bulk, bpeeh no psents 4 100 
Sweet. Yellow, Nelawane, pet mi We 4 4 
POULTRY AND user be... Pouliry. —Fowls 


and Turkeys arelower. Ducks and Geese are scarce 
Dressed Poultry.—The demand for generel stock has 
been very light and the market has :ost strength dur- 
ing the past day ortwo. We do not change quow- 
tions materially, but fewer lots sell at our outside 
figures. Some lots of frozen have been very inferior. 
A few were so bad that the sanitary police took them. 
Wild Pi pons are lower. ild Ducks are 





Game.— 


e quote; 
Feathered, GOB. 020. cccccees 
English Snipe, per tart wethirg tye teat # 








Plover, per doz....... 


Fows. Western, # >. 
Rodhats. Ba. - 
Tur ersey, # ® 














Sand Snipe, per a 
LIVE 
Fowls, Jersey, ® B.......... 


Geese, State, gocd ro prime.... 
Goese. Western, good to prime,, 
estern, poor to fair......... 









DRESSED POULTRY. we quote: 
Chickens, Bucks Co., zood to prime........... 
Chickens, Jersey, gocd to PFIME. voreveeeeee++ 





SUGAR. 
Standard A.. 
Steam Refined A..— 
Extra C 
GeK6G- Gees aay sons 8X 
Yellow..... 

Brown..........5... abet 
Crusned ...;.. - 

Granuiated.. 
Powaerea ......... 
Powdered, Extra. “Tale 

















a 
“ tb xt ; a — 
sters,Pic. ip 
ginss, doz 400 a7 2% 
Olives, Queen, 
6 yg : 7 a-— 
‘apres. ° 
% doz. go d.—— a275 
‘apres, Nonp. 
s doz.,gold.—— a440 
ss’ ust’ 
¥ ao: 3.30 


dosss ... 1 a: 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Grand Crystals.50 a—-— 
Good Quality... 40 a—-— 
Ordinary.........28 a—35 


FLOUR. 

Balt., Alx.. & ) 
Geotown>5:0 as7 
Ext.&Fam. ' 

St. Louis......7 09 2a 900 

Ina., Ohio, 
and Mich.})555 a6 4 
Amber.... 

Minn.extra....550 2745 


Supers. .....- 40 a 
NNO 2...0..00000830 & 
Sout a. our.....475 
Rye Flour.... 490 8% 

AL ‘ 


WHEAT. : 
No.1 Milwauk 113 a 115 
Wwoo.n, 
A.Sax. Fl’e#D.—60 a—70 
A. F.B. nea 
A.4&% M 
Sup. Pulled Co — a 
A. Combine. 





sa vanilla. efc.— 13%a—— 








Mara.b’ox.eto— er - 

















eo = 
Do.Kips¥ pce. —T a—-l 


Cu —- al iW 
RIV ERSIDE "REFINERY: 
SUG 





Marac’ibosad—i6 a—-— IB 


PRICES CURRENT. 
Groceries and, Provistous, 


-— a 9X Plain Mess, bbl.. 12 00al2 50 
a 9% Extra Mess...... 13 00a13 40 


, Prime Mess.. 
D. 






















ago... 

\Starcn; ‘Laundy.. 5a 
Starch, Pat. Gloss. ‘xa 
|Starch, Corn.....— a—l0 


Fleur and Grain. 





Chickens, State, good to prime... 21 
Chickens, Western, good to brim ee 20 
Chickens, hoes fair to good.. 17 
Chickens, yma EPL RE re 10 
Turkeys, ersey, good Se Rees: 
Turkeys, State. cood to prime............ socos ae oe 
urkeys, Western, good to prime.. 

7 eys, inferi ~ vie 

Ducks, Jersey, good to prime.. 

Ducks, State, good to prime..., 

Ducks, Western. good to p’ 

Ducks, fair to good..... 
Ducks, p»or.. . 

Geese, ersey, prim Siok Waka he's 


C© White..., 9%a 9% Prime Mess ce. .— —a23 00 

9% Packet. bbl.. 

Sia 8% Hxtindia Messtce3v Wa— — 
| PORK 


ess, Western.. 23 00a2: 
—_ aid Prime, western. 1s 50a19 00 
--21 50a22 00 


-+..-16 Wal7 00 


310 


~ : - ity steam, 14%al4g 
Riveiside A, soft gr’d.. 9%. Kettle rendered.. 14%al5 
Riverside A. coarse “.. 9%|No_1, tes...... ciao al3y 
Riverside Extra C...... 9 SS 13%ali% 
R-verside Cal. Cream C, 9|HAMS. 
Riverside Cal. Golden. . 8% Pickled ......++....124ali 
maeoe Yellow. ...... 8% Dry CLD eee a 
MOLASSES—vtTv: 5¢Pgl: SHOULDERS. 
N. a new ....—63 a—t4 |Pickied.. one . Ka 9X 
Porto Rico. N.—45 a—‘s |Dry Salted. . nom 
English Is., N.—43 a—47 |Bacon, Dry Sait’d 124%a13\ 
Muscovado....—40 a—45 | FISH.’ 
SYRUPS. Dry Cod. Vqtl.650 a 700 
FING. ...coveee —68 ;Pikl’d Scale, 
Silver Drips. 4 a—70 PR bbl........450 a 
Golden oe —62 |Pickled Cod. 
Beehive Lenasoe oa a —52 fi re 6900 a-—— 
— Sugar Mack 2ret: 
bse pia —2 a—2% !No.1Shore..—2% a—28 
TEAS DUTY: Free jNew Bav... | 
Young Hyson.—30 a—7 | “Shore....—— 1500 
Hyson........ -—30 a-73 {No.2 Bay....—— al55 
Imperial .......—30 a-75 pNo-s Lange.n. 950 ald 50 
Gunpowder....—30 a-% INo.3Med...—— a1000 
Twankay |... ..—29 a-30 :Salmon. pic., 
, oo 30 Pd i_ & bbi,new..18u0 22000 
pO eee —45 a-80 «Herring, spt. 
COVREE_ DUTY: Free, bbi.... . 450 2700 
Java..........—%8 u—sl iHerring, sca 
Maracaibo ....—2L a —24 i @box.......—23 a— 32 
Laguayra. 22 Herring. No. 
Rio, Choice ig i # bo —% a—30 
Pri SAL1—Dorr : al2 cts. 8 
* Good 
* Fair --—20 ka —21 ‘rare island. a 
FRUIT, sn. a—35 
( Raisins. layer®@ib— a12'4:Ashton’s fine2 a—— 
i i. Muse’l.. —a 15% i Verdins assists 36 a-—— 
Londoni. “a) @ aga 
I Seeaiess. “ none {_. fine....,...- a 260 
E« Vaiencia.— a—lt (Table Salt in bre, 
ieee a : i }- ae 110 2 
~ P - i nsma age, 
Citr : rar | a ina ea as a—- 
deraines sé bxs— . 1 sma 
PM 100in a bbl..... 34a— 
Maccaroni. Itl.—15 oe ‘SPICES. 
” Dom..—10 a—ll .Pepper........—l3 a—19 
Verpiceni, Tt. 15 a—l6 \jAlspice........—18 a—- 
“ —10 a—il Cinnamon.... —29 a— 
CANNED F FRU IT, Ere. oo a—5b 
ee ¥ Ginger... --—]3 4a —24 
Bh a see:e 18 9225 ;Nutmegs.../.1120 0125 
Peaches.3b ® 'Mace caren 140 a—— 
OB. ts¥ -200 2350 | S0DA_B CARB. 
Pineapple. 2% | In Kegs, Wonsti-6e— 
OBE Jeces 000 2 a210 merican.—44a— 
Tomatoes, 2 Db 'In papers, 60-1. : 
doz........—-— 20123 | sesce eee SKA 7K 
Tomavoes. 3D. ISALERA‘ Us. 
O8........ 150 01% pers, @  7a-— 
Corn. Sugar, 2 isOAP— Duty. 08 wo Vv. 
doz...... 150 a200 \Castile, imported. 9 y ak 
Peas,2m ®doz—— als 1d.1o 
Lima Beans, 2 iGastile, de domestic. 9 . os 
De esa 1% 2200 — mily..... a 
ster, a re -. 4Ka— 
OS... 52202046 7% 0300 |\CANDLES. 
Lobster, 1D #® {Patent Wax 40 a— 
a300 rm. 30 


No.2 Milwauk—— a129 
No. 1Chicago—— a—— 
“ 2 * 25 a 127 
pci. = 112 alld 
Winter Red,..— — a135 
Amber Mich.}123 a—— 
Waite Mich. (147 a 150 
No.1 Minn...J135 a 136 
No wrade........, — aos 
POOR. cccecce ose — abi 
—_ zr serene — 265 
; Ungraded,..,......— a 65 
'Mixed...... Gone 
'Southern Yeliow.66 a 66% 


_ Liseseees sence £8 
No. 2, oe 
R> jetted . eae 
RYB......... P 


Wool. Hides, Furs. Ski 





Fuze. Skins. Free. 
}Ox.B.A.& R... 300 a thaped 


\PoRs" an 8 


currency prices, 
Beaver | 





or, Stri 
21 a-— 21% Nor, White...— 12 
6 a-— olf, large... 125 
Wolf. small ..—50 





INS— = 
dressed, of al: SKINS Une 





GreenSaWest— 
GityBlananier— “O%a—— 

















Drugs a 
A1l0GBOL., - A 214+a2 is Ae BOI 10Ka—1 
Aloes. # D...— 2ka— 13 ua aiap, gold. a 
AloesSoc’tri’e—35 a—60 ieuneibe 20 a—38 
Alum..... 2%a—— |Madder, Duten. 
Antvrec. cid. —Bya— a—13X%; goid.... ....— 64a— 8 
Argois ref.cid— 2/3 a— 3: «| Madder, Fren oh 
ee ee a— 3Y%4| gold.........— 4 a-— 5 
\ssatoetiaa...—12 a—1 Manna, 8 
sais’M Vapivi...67 C.rs,eeee 40 O-— 45 
Balsam ‘Tolu. 112 2125 |Manna, 
Sal. Peru.gid. 12) a 125 @.00. cee a110 
erries.Pers.gld— ons Nutgalls, bl. 
fark Petavyv..—o.0 a—60 Aleppo goid— 15 a—15% 
i-carbSoda ¢la4 Tha~—5 00 u Berg..gid 275 a 3iu 
sorax.renned—1l%a— 12 [OilCassia,gid % a1 00 
giass 
Campnor.ret.— 25¥a— 25 vil" Vitriol i. 
Cantharides.. 123 a—— 60-6 deg. —— a— 1% 
Car.A mon‘agid 13%a—— |Opiu ee et RL 
. Cardamoms., 140 a 195 |Oxal AAV RAKe ¢ WX 
Castor Oil in re eS ,ocempcess.. 9% 
8. 1. gold beg . Potash Ka — % 
GbamonitieFi— 19 a—40 Q’eksllvers ld — = 2540— 70 
minenieoc— aan idee aoe 
goia 2144a— <0, i, 2” —— a-— 6 
Cocninea! Hsca 42%a—50 ‘SalAmacgia—— — a—1l 
Coch.Mex.gd.— 42%a—45 


|Sal Soda, age. 13lka—— 
illa, 





CreamVar.gd.— 34 a— * {_ in bd, gd... ae a—-— 
bebs.#.1 Sarsa’illa, Mex. 
Cuten. goid aie —ya— = 





pee | 








a, a2 30 
n PY a2 
cid.ed....42ka — 
—M% a— 2 
Gum Myrrh, vitriol. Blue.— 8 a— 8 
Bl vase. . a— 36 |INDIGO—DUTY: FREE. 
Gum Myrrh, Bengal,? glidl 05 te oa 
Ls SER -.— 36 a—37 Madras, eur’ _— 
Gum Trag.,st.— 20 a—#) |Manilla — 6 i 
Gum Trag..ti.¢d.55 a 85 .Caraccas,golad—— 
Hyd.Pota.Am—— a 240 jGuatemalaed - “eka 1% 
Ipecacuanna, | 
. gold. 940-100 - 


RON—Doty: Bars givin TOPPER—Dory: Pig und 
+h; R.R.W0e #100 &; Boil-| Bar dc. and Sheathing 
er and Plate, bye. % Db; 


4c. @ b 
Trent} Hoop, an Scroll, Am’can Ingot— 21%a— 22 





Ha@lke. Yb; Pig $7 Py we 
tony Bhoet, dc 3c. ® bb. S) # b...31 a—— 
Eng. Rail. ? ton. \ Sheathing o1d— 19 a— 21 
goidin bna86 60 236 00 Sheath’g, yell—20 a—— 


mer. Rail # to Eng. 
currency... 45.05 245 00 Bolts — 32 
Pig. Kngiish & TLN- (gin) “Dory: : Pig, 
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Young andl Old. 


AN INDIGNATION MEETING. 


BY ROSA GRAHAM. 








Down in a quiet corner, 
Nestling at even-tide, 
Three little curly urchins 
All in a bunch I spied— 
Fred, and Harry, and Josie. 
’Twas really a funny sight— 
Three little heads together, 
Scolding with all their might. 


Fred, chairman of the meeting : 

“Td really like to know 

What makes these grown-up peoples 
Bother about us so. 

Can’t have a speck of comfort, 
Can’t have a bit of fun, 

But they’re just sure to meddle, 
And spoil it ’fore it’s done. 


“To-day, when I brought my soldiers— 

Such a jolly pack of boys— 

For a charge through the parlor, Auntie 
Cries out ; ‘ What a dreadful noise ! 

Shoo, shoo! You merry Vandals 
Some other place must find.’ 

Oh ! if we was only the big folks, 
Wouldn’t we make ’em mind !”” 


Then burst in speaker Harry, 
With eyes and cheeks aflame : 
“Oh! wouldn’t we fix the big folks ! 
I think it’s just a shame ! 
To-day I took for a kite-tail 
The first thing that I found— 
A shiny silk mantilla— 
And cut it all around, 


“*(Oh! it made a jolly streamer !), 
When in walked Sister Sue, 

Dragged off the shiny tell-tail, 
And dragged me with it, too. 

Oh! wasn’t she mad! She whipped me 
Hard—such a big-folks’ fit ! 

But I wouldn’t cry, to please her; 
I didn’t care a bit.”’ 


‘Of course,’’ chimed in wee Josie, 
“Tt’s mean as mean can be 

The way these big-folks peoples 
Act up with you and me. 

Why, even when my baby, 
My darlin’ pussy, died, 

Nobody made a fun’ral, 
Nobody even cried. 


‘Nurse tucked it in the ash-box. 
“Only a dead old cat,” 
She cried. ‘‘ You silly Josie, 
To snivel over that.” 
I watched when she didn’t see me, 
I snatched it with all my might, 
And buried my darlin’ baby 
Way out of the big-folks’ sight.” 


Down in the quiet corner, 
Soberly side by side, 

Later, three curly urchins, 
Stretched full length, I spied. 

Fred, and Harry, and Josie 
A peaceful silence keep ; 

For the indignation meeting 
Had put them all to sleep. 





MISS ARAMINTA’S ADVENTURE. 


BY LORA FAY. 





It was quite a remarkable one, and this 
is how it came about. Miss Araminta’s 
mamma gave a party, of the kind called 
make-believe. It was a charming party 
and Miss Araminta was quite the belle of 
the occasion. Refreshments were served 
under the oak trees at the edge of the wood, 
back of the house, and consisted of red cur- 
rants, and of white currants, and of—and 
of—and of—(fill out as you best know how); 
and the dishes were partly china and partly 
grape-leaves; and the guests were very mer- 
ry; and altogether it was a great success, 
as far as it went. But it didn’t go far 
enough. It came to an abrupt end by the 
announcement that a hand-organ and two 
educated monkeys were performing at the 
front gate. This was not to be resisted. 
Etiquette and currants were thrown to the 
winds, and the whole party made a rush to 
see. Miss Araminta’s mamma, in her ex- 
citement, left that young lady behind her. 
She loved Araminta dearly; but she had 
never seen a monkey, which somewhat ex- 
cuses her. Araminta had never seen a 
monkey either. Sbe would have gotten up 
and run, too, except for one reason: she 
couldn’t walk, much less run. In fact, she 
couldn’t even stand. This was said to be 
Owing to weak ankles. As she couldn’t go 
to see the monkeys, she lay on the grass, lis- 
tening to the birds and waiting for the 
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guests to return. But they didn’t come. 
The sun sank low down in the west, the 
shadows of the oak trees stretched out 
longer and longer; and still they didn’t 
come. Presently the sun said good-night 
and was seen no more. Then all the little 
birds said good-night—that is, they sang it— 
and they were seen no more. And still no 
one came. The dew began to fall, and it 
grew dark and darker, and finally it was all 
dark; and no one had come, and Araminta 
came to the conclusion that no one was 
coming. Then she did a sensible thing. 
She closed her eyes and went to sleep. 

How long sheslept no one will ever be able 
to tell, for nd one knows. But she was 
awakened by hearing a voice exclaim: “‘ A 
giantess! a giantess! She shall move the 
big stone for us!” At which Araminta 
opened her eyes, greatly startled, and looked 
about her. The first thing she saw was a 
funny little old man, about three inches 
high, standing by her side. She winked 
very hard, and then looked again. But he 
was still there. She could see him quite 
plainly in the moonlight. He wore a suit 
of dark green, and over one shoulder was 
flung a sky-blue cloak, bordered with gold. 
On his head was a little cap to match, and 
on his feet were yellow slippers. His beard 
was long and white, as was also his hair. 

Araminta looked at this queer little man 
quite steadily, and the queer little man 
looked at her. At last he observed again: 

‘You are a giantess, and shall move the 
big stone for us.” 

“But I am not a giantess,” said Ara- 
minta. 

‘‘Not a giantess?” And the little man 
stamped his foot with excitement, ‘‘Stand 
up and be measured, then.” 

‘*T can’t stand up,” said poor Araminta. 

‘‘Oh! but you know you can, if you try,” 
replied he. ‘‘You’re lazy.” 

Then the three inches walked up to a tall 
daisy near by and said, with a bow: 

‘‘ Your Majesty, the giantess is lazy and 
won't stand up.” 

‘‘She shall be made to stand,” said a 
voice from the top of the daisy. And, 
looking up, Araminta saw poised upon the 
flower a lovely being, whom she knew at 
once must be the queen of the fairies. She 
had long, fair hair and her eyes were a 

beautiful, soft blue. Her dress was woven 
of cobwebs and was of the color of her 
eyes, except that it hada bright border of 
butterfly feathers; and on her head was a 
crown set with dewdrops, from which 
floated a long misty veil, that glistened in 
the moonlight. In her hand she held a 
long-stemmed silver lily. 

Around her were her maids of honor, 
some swinging lightly on the tops of 
flowers, others reclining on the velvety 
moss at her feet; and beyond, wherever 
Araminta looked, she saw more little peo- 
ple—men and maidens, all in green. And 
among them were soldiers, clad in com- 
plete armor; and here and there were seen 
officers of the court, wearing silken scarfs 
of blue and gold. These were the royal 
colors. The old man with the gray beard 
was prime minister to the queen, and for 
that reason wore a mantle with these colors. 
Indeed, all the court wore blue and gold, 
and avery merry court it was. And the 
queen was as good and beautiful as a queen 
should be; but just now they were all in 
great trouble, for a wicked fairy, named 
Zilla, who was envious of the queen’s grace 
and beauty, had been studying magic 
secretly for a long time, and had at last 
brewed a liquid, one drop of which would 
change the nature of anything it touched. 
With this she designed to enchant the 
queen. But, to make sure of its properties, 
she tried it first on six of the maids of 
honor. At the first drop they were turned 
into flowers. She then approached the 
queen; but just as she was about to throw 
the liquid in her face a cricket jumped up 
and bit this naughty fairy. This frightened 
her so that she spilled the contents of the 
bottle upon herself, instead of the queen, 
and was changed immediately into an ugly 
weed, remaining so to this day. 

So the queen escaped; but she was very 
sad, for one drop from the bottle had fallen 
upon her wand and had taken away all its 
power, and six of her beautiful maids of 
honor were changed to flowers. 

Now there was a spring, well known to 
the fairies, the water of which would undo 


all evil enchantments. But the wicked 
Zilla, with the aid of the witch who had 
taught her magic, had covered up* this 
spring with a large stone, and none of the 
fairies were able to move it. It was much 
too heavy for them. And the magical lily 
wand of the queen was magical no longer, 
else that might have set the spring free. 

As it was, they were in great trouble, for 
every means had failed and the night was 
half gone already. 

Now, when the fairies came to the oak 
tree to hold their sixth consultation, they 
found Araminta there; and the moment the 
prime minister espied her he said: “‘A 
giantess! She shall move the big stone 
for us.” 

Now the prime minister’s beard was very 
long and gray; he was, therefore, very wise 
and was to be trusted. So all the other 
fairies said so too. 

Araminta was, indeed, a giantess com- 
pared with them. She was fifteen inches 
high. But, as we know, she would have 
some trouble in moving herself, before she 
moved the stone. 

The queen had said: ‘She shall be made 
to stand.”” When she had thus spoken she 
commenced swinging slowly backward and 
forward upon the daisy, and then to sing. 
And this is what she sang: 

“Tam queen! 
All the little men in green— 
All the folk of fairy land— 
When I issue my command, 
They obey me; 
None gainsay me; 
Iam queen! 
At the bidding of my mouth, 
They fiy east and north and south 
They fly west 
At my behest; 
Iam queen! 
Thus I wave my lily wand 
And command thee now to stand 
Don’t gainsay me, 
But obey me; 
I am queen!” 

But alas! the wand had lost its power, 
and the spell would only be broken when 
the flower spell should be broken also. The 
queen, who had forgotten this for the time, 
when she saw that Araminta didn’t move, 
drooped her head and drew her veil sorrow- 
fully around her and sighed. And all her 
maids of honor and afb the litttle people in 
green hid their faces in their hands and 
bent their heads and sighed. But this 
could not last. 

Suddenly the queen cried out: ‘‘ Let the 
dance begin. We will see if her feet know 
the sound of music.” Then the musicians 
seized their instruments and each fairy 
seized a partner, and “away they went, 
whirling round and round and round, the 
prime minister among the rest; and as they 
danced they sang: 

‘* All the day in this greenwood glade 
Sunbeam and shadow merrily played 
Ata game of bo-peep, 
While the breeze fell asleep 
In dreamy content, 
Its sighing all spent 


And its little complaint all made. 
Tra-la-la! 


“But ever the moon looks out tothe night 
We little fairy folk trip into sight. 
We dance in and out 
And rouné and about, 
In a frolic so wild 
That the flowers are beguiled 
From their slumbers and laugh with delight. 
Tra-la-la!” 

And faster and faster they whirled—now 
in couples, now joining hands in a circle 
around Araminta and singing: 

“ Hand in hand in a magical ring, 

Around thee, around thee we merrily swing. 
We whirl, we wheel, 
*Till the oak trees reel. 
Come, set thy feet 
To the music’s beat 

And dance with us and sing. 

Tra-la-la !” 

But Araminta didn’t stir. ‘‘Such lazi- 
ness!” grumbled the prime minister. 

Then one of the maids of honor, who 
was a kind-hearted little thing, said: ‘‘May- 
be she’s ill and cannot stand.” 

‘Send for the court physician!” cried the 
queen. 

Off went one of the little men. He ran 
up the hills and he flew across the valleys, 
and presently returned with the court physi- 
cian. 

The court physician, Dr. Grub, had been 
engaged in writing a treatise on tweedle- 
dumology. He was very wise and didn’t 
care for dancing. The moment he looked 
at Araminta he exclaimed: ‘‘ Paralysis! 
Caused by exposure to the nightdew—and 
too many currants, he added, with a severe 
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Then, in a milder tone: ‘‘ She needs but three 
drops of my elixir (‘ Grub’s Elixir’)}—known 
to cure all diseases—to make her as lively as 
a cricket.” 

‘‘Humbug! It’s laziness,” muttered the 
prime minister, who was envious of Dr. 
Grub, because the Doctor was thought by 
some to be wiser than he. 

But the Doctor took out a little bottle, 
shook it, and poured three drops into Ara. 
minta’s mouth. And sure enough, from some 
cause or other, Araminta came to the con- 
clusion that she could walk. She got up, 
stood first on one foot, then on the other, 
then commenced to whirl around—at first 
slowly, then faster and faster. And all the 
fairies got out of the way while she danced 
such a lively dance that crickets are not to 
be mentioned in comparison and will never 
be heard of more. 

Dr. Grub clapped his hands and beat time 
with his foot, and finally forgot to be wise, 
and seized the prime minister, who forgot 
to be cross, and away they went whirling 
too. 

‘But my poor maids of honor!” cried the 
queen. Then everybody stood very still 
and looked very sober. And the queen called 
Araminta to her, and told her how six of 
the most beautiful fairies of her court had 
been turned into flowers—into six white 
lilies; how nothing would restore them to 
their natural forms but some water from a 
certain spring; and how this spring was 
covered with a big stone, which none of the 
fairies could move. 

Then, smiling very sweetly, she asked: 
“Will you move it for us, Araminta?” 

Araminta had never addressed a queen 
before, and she didn’t quite know what to 
say. But she nodded her head, which did 
very well, for they understood her. But 
the prime minister frowned terribly, and 
muttered: ‘‘Such manners! She’d better be 
taught politeness, as well as walking!” 

But nobody minded him, for they were 
all off, the queen taking the lead, and 
Araminta along with them. So he pocket 
ed his wrath and started after. 

Now this spring was half way up a high 
mountain, at the base of which flowed a 
deep river; and mountain and river were 
both a long distance from the oak tree. 
They were, therefore, obliged to travel 
very rapidly; but even then it took a great 
while to reach the place. 

At last, after going so far that Araminta 
began to think she was being taken, to 
China, they came to the river, and the 
fairies flew lightly over. But Araminta 
couldn’t do that. So far she had spun 
along, she hardly knew how; but at the 
sight of the dark water she came to a sud- 
den stop. When the fairies saw that she 
couldn’t follow them they were in great 
consternation; and flew back again, to con- 
sider what was to be done. 

‘* Build a bridge,” criedone. But, as the 
river was deep and wide and there was 
nothing to build a bridge with, this advice 
didn’t answer at all; and some of the 
younger and more frivolous fairies were 
even so rude as to laugh. 

‘‘ Bring a boat,” cried the prime minister. 

This was not so bad, if any one could 
tell where the boat was to be brought from. 

Now, growing near the edge of the water 
were some large, broad leaves. When the 
fairies saw these they shouted gleefully, 
and a dozen of the little men in green made 
a rush for them, and, after much hacking 
and chopping, brought down one of the 
largest. 

Then they curled up the sides and fast. 
ened up the ends, pinning them with 
small twigs, and dragged it to the river 
and launched it, exclaiming: ‘‘ Here is our 
boat, most gracious queen.” 

And a boat it certainly seemed to be, for 
it floated beautifully. The stem was the 
prow, and ten of the fairies took hold of 
it, waiting to draw it across, and ten were 
at the stern to push, and nothing was want- 
ing but an occupant. 

“Come, Araminta!” 
silver voices. 

So Araminta came to the shore to get in. 
But the moment one foot touched the boat 
down the boat went, the water rushing in 
on all sides. And if Araminta hadn’t drawn 
back very quickly she would have gone 

down, too. 

So that was theend of that. Then all the 


cried a hundred 





glance, wkich made Araminta tremble. 


fairies came together, to consult what was 
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to be done next. Butnoone could think of 
anything, and.so no advice was given, At 
last the queen said: 

“‘There is a brook that flows into the 
river near by here, and some distance up 


that brook there lives a beaver. He shall 
carry the giantess across.” 
Off went the little people. They found 


the brook, and they found the beaver and 
called him lustily. But the beaver was in- 
tent upon his own affairs and didn’t come 
out of his house for some time. At last, 
when they were quite hoarse, a round black 
head appeared above the water, and a cross 
voice with it, which said: 

‘* What’s the matter, that you come dis- 
turbing a fellow at this time of night?” 

‘“My good beaver,” said the queen, 
‘we want you; for there isn’t any bridge 
and our boat has sunk, and if you will 
come with us and carry a passenger across 
the river you shall have an ivory house.” 

‘Don’t want an ivory house,” grumbled 
the beaver. ‘‘A house of mud is good 
enough for me.” 

But he went with them, however, for he 
was a good-natured old fellow at heart. 
Now the beaver has a broad back and can 
swim. When he got to the river, he said: 

**On with you.” 

So Araminta jumped on to his back, and 
away they went. But it was a very slip- 
pery seat, and, about three-quarters of the 
way over, Araminta lost her hold and slid 
into the water. On went the beaver, quite 
unconscious that he had left his passenger 
behind; and Araminta would certainly have 
been drowned and my story never have 
been written, but just at that momenta little 
fish stuck his head up from the water, to see 
what was going on, and when the queen 
caught sight of him she called out: 

**Good little fish, save her; and when I 
come back you shall have golden scales.” 

So the little fish dived down and caught 
Araminta just beforeshe touched the bot- 
tom, and swam with all his might to the 
shore with her, and laid her on the beach, 
as a good little fish should. While the 
beaver, who had gotten there first, looked 
on very much astonished. The fairies flew 
at once to help poor Araminta. Some 
wrung the water out of her dress, some 
fanned her, and some picked peppermint 
and put to her nose; and after a while she 
began to feel all right. 

Then everybody was very glad and they 
all started up the mountain. 

Now the mountain was steep, and it took 
them some time to climb it; for Araminta 
had to go slowly—so slowly it seemed as 
though her feet were forgetting how to 
walk. But at last they reached the spring— 
or, at least, the place where the spring 
ought to be; for, sure enough, there was a 
stone over it, fitted down so tight that nota 
drop came through, but all the water flowed 
away underground. 

“ Lift the stone, Araminta,” cried silvery 
voice& all around her. 

Araminta bent down and made one feeble 
effort to lift it, then tumbled over backward, 
and remained where she fell, quite motion- 
less. There she lay, perfectly still, and as 
though she never expected to move again. 
No one would ever have imagined, to look at 
her, that she had just taken such a lively 
journey. 

The fairies gathered around, in great con- 
sternation, and tried all their arts to restore 
her. Butin vain, Not a finger would she 
stir, 

‘*Call the Doctor,” said some one. 

Now the Doctor had stopped on his way 
up the mountain, to gather herbs. So they 
rushed after him, and hurried him up to 
look at Araminta. 

‘‘She needs another dose of Elixir,” said 
the Doctor. And, sure enough, after she 
had taken it, up she jumped again, as lively 
as ever. She took hold of the stone and 
pushed very hard; and presently it began 
to give a little, then a little more, and then, 
with a great heave, she rolled it off entirely, 
and the spring was free. 

All the fairies shouted for joy; and their 
shouting sounded like silver bells, so sweet 
was it. mM 

The first thing the queen did was to dip 
her wand in the water and restore its power. 
Then she ordered every little coldier to 
fill his helmet with the water; and when 
this was done, away the whole troop went 
down the mountain, And such a shouting 
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did they make that several of the mountain 
gnomes came out to see what was the matter, 
and went back, exclaiming: ‘‘It is those 
madcap fairies! I wonder what mischief is 
in the wind now.” But it was very good 
mischief they were bent on, as we know. 

They found the little fish waiting for 
them at the river, anxious to have his 
scales turned into gold. So the queen 
waved her wand three times and said: 
‘‘Fish, fish, when the sun shines to-morrow 
be golden.’ 

And sure enough, when the sun shone in 
the morning, all the other fishes saw that 
this little fish had golden scales. And if 
you orI could have gone to the river about 
that time and looked in the right place we 
might have seen him too; for he lived toa 
good old age and was the great-great-very- 
great-grandfather of all goldfish. 

After the queen had thus fulfilled her 
promise, she turned and said: 

“* My subjects all, make haste to the gar- 
den, for fairy-time is almost over.” 

Immediately Araminta found herself 
whirled along at a most rapid rate in the 
direction they had first come. How she 
got across the river this time or how she 
got over the ground so rapidly she didn’t 
know; but I think the magic wand had 
something to do with it, for such traveling 
was never known before. Wherever they 
passed, the people turned themselves in bed 
and murmured: ‘“‘The wind is rising. 
There’ll be rain to-morrow.” 

Faster and faster they went, until Ara. 
minta was quite dizzy. But presently it 
all ended, and they came to a stop in a gar- 
den where grew six beautiful lilies. 

“‘These are certainly the ones,” thought 
Araminta. 

And they were, indeed. For all the 
fairies ran to them, the soldiers dashed the 
water from their helmets upon them, and 
the queen cried: ‘‘Resume your proper 
shapes!” Whereupon in the place of the 
six flowers stood six beautiful fairies, more 
beautiful than all except the queen. 

Then everybody was very glad, and 
talked and laughed as fast as they could; 
and pretty soon the six lovely maids of 
honor came up to Agaminta and thanked 
her very sweetly, and after that thanked 
every one else. 

Then the queen said: ‘‘ We will have one 
more dance under the oak trees, my merry 
people, before we return to fairyland.” 

So to the oak trees they went. It was 
quite near, and all the fairies fell to danc- 
ing, while Araminta looked on. And such 
amerry dance was never danced before, 
even by fairies. 

It was a wonder that the trees could look 
so solemn through it all, Araminta wouldn’t 
have been surprised to see them fall to 
dancing too. 

Round and round and round the little 
people went, till the flowers woke up and 
nodded their heads and laughed to see so 
mad a frolic, and the birdies peeped out of 
their nests and twittered in surprise. 

But suddenly, while the merriment was 
at its wildest, a rooster was heard to crow, 
when presto! all the fairies disappeared, 
the music grew faint and fainter, one silver 
voice calling, last of all: ‘‘ By-bye, Ara- 
minta.” Then all was quiet and dark, and 
before Araminta could realize what was 
happening she was left alone with the 
solemn trees. 

When she found that the fairies had really 
gone she started up to follow them. But the 

‘‘ Elixir” must have lost its effect just at 
that moment, for, instead of getting up, she 
tumbled back on the grass and lay there. 
What happened no one is able to tell. 
Araminta doesn’t remember and the trees 
have kept their own council. Perhaps 
nothing did happen. Any way, the next 
thing Araminta does remember is that it 
was morning, and her little mamma was lift- 
ing her up from the grass and was kissing 
her, and was saying something about being 
so sorry; that she was taken to the house 
and put to bed immediately, and was given 
a dose of catnip-tea and then left to herself, 
with the injunction to shut her eyes and 
keep perfectly quiet. 

But she didn’t feel at‘all sleepy; and cer- 
tainly didn’t feel like keeping quiet, with so 
much to talk about. So, as the mocking- 
bird hung near and there was no one else to 
tell her adventure to, she related it to him. 

But, would you believe it? that naughty 
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bird informed her, when she had finished, 
that she had dreamed it. And, asshe didn’t 
like to be laughed at, she didn’t say.a word 
about it to another soul. 

As for the mocking-bird, I think he really 
believed that it happened, for he related it 
alltome. And onethingiscertain. When 
Araminta was found in the morning her 
dress was very wet, as it would have been, 
of course, if she fell into the river; and all 
the color was gone from her cheeks, for her 
face was of wax, you know, and painted, 
and couldn’t stand so much washing. So, 
putting two and two together, I am in- 
clined to believe it also. 

Araminta doesn’t walk any more; but 
they say she is heard to exclaim to herself 
at times: ‘‘ If only had some of ‘ Dr. Grub’s 
Elixir ’!” 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CARPET, 
AND A MODERN RUG. 


BY OLIVE THORNE, 








PERHAPS you have read about Queen 
Elizabeth’s splendid court—how the gentle- 
men dressed in satin and velvet, with rich 
lace falling over their hands and their boot- 
tops, and the ladies were as fine in heavy 
silks, that would almost stand alone, with 
lace and feathers and jewels in abundance; 
but I do not believe you ever heard a word 
about the floor-covering in her palace. 

You would suppose (wouldn’t you, now?) 
that she had the richest and softest and 
gayest of carpets; that Europe and Asia 
were ransacked to find carpets worthy to 
be swept by the costly and beautiful dresses 
of her ladies? No such thing. Her carpets 
were not so nice as yours. In fact, her 
floors were covered with green rushes, and 
the luxury of the royal palace consisted in 
having a fresh set every day; and I don’t 
suppose she ever even saw a Carpet. 

Moreover, in those days carpets were 
nothing but small square or oblong pieces, 
what we now call rugs; and they were made 
and used only by people who always sit on 
the floor--Persians and Turks. 

When Queen Bess was an old lady the 
French people began to copy the Asiatic 
fashion of carpets or rugs; and it was more 
than a hundred years after that before the 
English followed the fashion, though they 
may have bought carpets of the French, 
when they could stop fighting them long 
enough to have any peaceful trade. 

Since the French and the English began 
to make them carpets have grown into the 
style we are familiar with—made by the 
yard and cut to suit purchasers. Still we 
have never entirely given up the original 
style of Persian square carpets, which we 
call rugs; and of late we are even drifting 
back toward the Eastern manner of using 
rugs instead of carpets, altogether. 

And now I want to tell you how a few 
English girls make a thousand rugs. A 
monstrous feat! Well, I know it, though 
they do have some help before the rug is 
ready foruse. Yet, afterall, these few girls 
make them just as much as you make your 
friends a pair of slippers when you cover a 
canvas with embroidery and send it to a 
shoemaker to be soled. You never think of 
sharing the credit with the man of leather 
and waxed-ends, nor with those who made 
the pattern. 

Let me show you. A young woman sits 
before an embroidery-frame, witha pile of 
worsteds beside her and a pattern in her 
hands. Her frame has an opening about a 
foot square, and is not unlike the embroi- 
dery-frames on standards over which our 
good old grandmothers and great-aunts used 
to tire their backs and wear out their eyes, 
except that it stands up square before her, 
and, instead of canvas, is closely filled up 
with fine steel bars. 

A curious embroiderer she is, for she has 
neither needle, thimble, nor scissors. In- 
stead, her implements are a colored pattern, 
pile of worsteds, cut in lengths of twenty 
feet, and three little girls. She looks at 
the pattern, selects a thread of worsted for 
the first stitch in one corner of the picture, 
draws out the end and hands it to Girl No. 
2—one of the smallones. Girl No. 2 passes 
the end of the worsted to another small 
assistant, “No. 8, who stands behind the 
frame. Girl No. 3 fastens one end of the 
thread to the steel bar of the embroidery- 
frame, in one corner, then walks down the 


another frame, exactly like the first one, 
when she draws the thread tight and fastens 
the other end to the same corner of this second 
frame, leaving it stretched between the two, 
While she has been doing this Girl No. 1 
has selected the color for the next stitch, 
handed it to No. 2, who passed it on to No, 
4, standing on the other side of the frame, 
She fastened it on next to the first stitch, 
and walked down on her side to fix the 
other end to the second frame, as No. 3 did 
By this time No. 3 is back, ready for the 
next thread; and so the work goes on, thread 
by thread, till the four girls have filled the 
foot-square frame with fifty thousand 
threads, twenty feet long. 

Looking at the frame, you see the figure 
as it was painted on the pattern; look at 
the other frame, twenty feet off, and you 
will see the same; cut the long bundle of 
worsteds in any place, and, of course, you 
will still see the same pattern. 

But cutting into it would let the worsteds 
shrink up, and spoil the pattern; yet they 
want to cut it into thin slices, with a perfect 
picture in each slice—as your stick of candy 
that has ‘‘no” in white letters on the end 
has the same useful word through its whole 
length, wherever you choose to break it. 
This is how they manage that curious feat. 
While the worsteds are stretched tightly 
between the frames, making a solid square 
bundle, or block, as they call it, they bind 
it up so tightly that every thread is in its 
own place and can’t get out of it. Then, 
taking the ends from the steel embroidery- 
frame, with a sharp knife they cut the long 
bundle into lengths of twenty inches each. 

But rugs are more than a foot square, 
you know; so, while these four girls have 
been embroidering one square foot of the 
pattern, other sets of four girls, at other 
frames, have been preparing other square 
feet. When all are done and cut into 
blocks and set up on ends together, they 
form the whole picture of the rug, whether 
it be a lion, natural enough to roar, a 
tiger in his native jungle, or a view in the 
Alps, 

If the rug is to be two feet wide and eight 
feet long, which is a very common size, 
there are sixteen of these worsted blocks; 
and they are set up together in a box, just 
the size of the future rug. The box is on 
wheels and has a moveable bottom, so it 
can be made as deep or as shallow as 
desired. 

The blocks are arranged. The box is 
rolled on to an elevator and takes a journey 
to the basement, where there is a steam- 
chest filled with a steaming, disagreeable- 
smelling mass, about as thick and as black 
as glue. This, I must tell you, ¢s a sort of 
glue, made of India rubber and turpentine, 
and its greatest merit is its power of hold- 
ing on. Glue is nothing to it, 

With this black, unpleasant mixture 
the whole bright face of the rug in its box 
is covered. Ruined forever, you think. 
And the part touched by the rubber 7 
ruined as to looks, of course. But that 
isn’t the show side of the rug. You must 
remember the picture goes all through the 
block; and to hold on for dear life is all 
that is asked of this side of the picture. 
The first coat of rubber glue is allowed to 
dry, a second coat is put on and dried, and 
a third one is given. Béfore this dries a 
piece of heavy carpet canvas is laid on to 
the sticky mass and pressed carefully and 
evenly down, rubbed and scraped till every 
bubble of airis out and every thread of the 
worsted picture firmly glued to the canvas. 

But a rug isn’t twenty inches thick, you 
know, and the canvas back is glued to the 
whole block. It must be sliced off. This is 
a curious operation, performed by an im- 
mense knife, as sharp as a razor and in the 
shape ofa wheel twelve feet in diameter. 
It turns very rapidly, by steam, and is like 
a circular saw, only the edge is smooth Jike 
a knife and it does not work standing up, 
like a carriage-wheel, but horizontally or 
as if the wheel lay on its side. 

The rug-box, with the canvas glued on 
to the top, is first screwed up at the bottom 


rug as you would slice a bit of apple. As 





room five or six yards, to where there stands 


is a bright rug, with its strong canvas back? 


till enough of the worsted is above the edge | 
of the box to make the thickness of a rug, i.) 
and then attached to machinery and drawn sf , 
up to the whirling knife, which slices off a je 
it cuts in the rug is drawn up over the 5 
knife by hooks, and in a moment there } 
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and an equally bright-faced picture on the 
top of the rug-box. 

Then, of course, the box goes back to the 
rubber-glue, and the same thing is done over 
—glue on another back and slice off anoth- 
errug. And so they go on screwing up the 
bottom and slicing off rugs till the boxes 
are empty, and the whole twenty feet of 
worsted embroidery has become a thousand 
rugs. 

Now you can see why rugs made in this 
way are so much cheaper than the raised 
worsted embroidery they imitate and which 
our grandmothers made. You have, no 
doubt, seen bits of this old-fashioned work 
carefully preserved on faded foot-stools or 
chair-backs. The process was exactly the 
same—copying a colored pattern in threads 
of wool; but our patient ancestors worked 
months over one small pattern, and had but 
one copy when done, while these girls, 
though perhaps working as long, made a 
thousand copies of their pattern. 

The originals of these rugs are made by 
the best English artist, painted in oils, when 
inferior workmen copy them, inch for inch, 
rule them into small squares, and finally 
reduce them to foot-square patterns. When 
done, they are wonderfuly good copies of 
the original oil painting. 

This lately-invented work is called wool 
mosaic, and it is quite as wonderful in its 
way as the marble and stone and glass 
mosaics that we bring so carefully across 
the ocean and keep among our treasures. 





Selections, 


YE SUNBERRYE FYSHER. 








Ye Sunberrye Fysher uprose with ye day, 

When ye meadows were sweet with ye smell of 
ye hay, 

And ye hedges were white with gossamere veils, 

And ye gardens were livelie with slugs and 
snails, 

And ye birds did sing, and ye fyshe did leap, 

And ye river was oilie with too much sleep ; 

Till glorious and golden ye sun uprist, 

And gentlie ye cheek of ye water kissed, 

Which, modest and coy, from its bed of rushes 

Sent forth a mist to hide its blushes ; 

A cold, gray mist, but it would not do, 

For ye sun kissed ye mist, and ye river, too; 

An* crimson and rosie ye stream flowed on, 

Cri 1son and rosie ye gray mist shone, 

Rea. er and redder, higher and higher, 

As if he had set the Thames on fire. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher to fyshe begins 
For every fyshe that has scales and fins. 
Nothing to him is out of its place : 
Perch, eel, barbel, or bream, or dace, 
Big-headed chub with crimson tails, 
Red-eyed roach with silvery scales, 
Ravenous pike of fabulous weight, 

Bleak and gudgeon and minnows for bait— 
Even a trout he would not despise, 

If onlie a trout would happen to rise; 
About as likely, ye truth to declare, 

As to rise a sturgeon in Sunberrye Weir. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher has all kinds of hooks, 

In all kinds of boxes, in all kinds of books: 

Limerick, Kendal, Kirby, and Hammond— 

All kinds of names by which fyshes are gam- 
moned— 

Broad and narrow, and oval and round, 

All sorts of shapes which ever were found. 


The Sunberrye Fysher has bait live and dead, 
Pellets of paste and pellets of bread, 
Milk-white gentils, wriggling and fat, 

Worms black and red, with tails spiral and flat, 
Swivels and trimmers, and spinners and gorge, 
Glass minnows, brass minnows, fresh from the 


forge, 

And spoon-bait, of course, which—I mean no 
offense— 

Ye Fysher provides without any expense. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher has flies of all feathers, 

For all sorts of seasons in all sorts of weathers : 

Flies when ye springtime is blusterie and show- 
erie, 

Flies when ye summer is grassy and bowerie, 

Flies when ye autumn is golden and grainie, 

For hot weather, cold weather, mistie, or 
rainie ; 

Red spinner, Palmer, black peacock and gray, 

Yellow sun, golden sun, March brown and 


May 
Sand-fly and stone-fly, and alder and gnat, 
Black midge and marlow bug—all round his 
hat. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher has rods not a few: 

Rods with a joint and rods with a screw, 

Short top and stiff top, to spin and to trole, 

Hollow buts, solid buts, rod in ye whole. 

Twisted lines, spun lines, of hair, silk, and 
wine, 

Hair and gut casting-lines, tapering and fine, 

Double reels, single reels, guile, float, and cork— 

Ye Sunberrye Fysher is up to his work. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher arose with ye day, 
He fyshed and he fyshed when ye morning was 


ay 

He tyshed ‘and he fyshed when ye noontide was 
ng 

He — and he fyshed when ye evening was 

dyi 

He bobbed and he jerked, he spun and he threw, 

He tried all ye dodges as ever he knew, 

He fyshed till ye dews on ye river did fall— 

Ye Sunberrye Fysher caught nothing as all. 
—From an Old Number of “Punch,” 





The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, for the cure of 
Aches and Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic, end 
Vomiting. Warranted for over twenty-seven years 
and never failed. No family or traveler should be 
without it. It is worth its weight in gold. Sold by 


the Draggists. pee 10 Park Place. Fifty. cents 
—_ $1. saving of twenty-five per cent. on the $1 
es. 
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CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & C0., 


309 Fulton Street 


AND 
284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
LATE FOSTER BROTHERS, BROOKLYN, 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE-- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


PIU WM 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 
They Tell of Hearts and Homes 

a 











de Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LOYD, WIS., Feb. 19th, 1875, 
. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. 
1 used 2.040 grains of —— per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 
MARY H. McCoRELE. 





CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind,: 
used age, tomer ee per month. Have been 
cured since ‘ust, 5 
aT W. J. REEVES, M.D. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 6th, 1874. 

Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Iused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of hes per 
month, Have been cured since August, 1874. 
E. H. SPAULDING. 





Troy, N. Y., Nov. Wth, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 1,200 grains of a per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 
Marcus P. NORTON 


NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. 
L used 7,200 grains of Ma per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1873. 
WM. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since October, 1874. 
MOLLIE E. DUKE 


45 YEARS 


OF HOPELESS SUFFERING. 


Michael Enis, of Liberty, Tioga Co., Penn., writes 
that be has suffered from Weakness and Pains in the 
Back for ferty-five yous and, although now an old 
man, has been able, i 
Electric P1 w 

work. No plaster in the world, we repeat, can com- 
pare with Collins’s Veltaic Electric Plaster, 25 
cents, everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL GOODS 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 





White Parisian Porcelain Din. Sets, 100 pieces.. .$17 00 
White Parisian Porcelain Tea Sets, 44 “ 550 
White Parisian Porcelain Toilet Sets,11 “ ... 350 
Fine White French China Din. Sets,128 “ ... 3000 
Fine White French China Tea Sets............++.. 7 50 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets........... 10 0 


New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on application. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, 


NEW YORK. 

Glassware and House-furnishing Goods in great 
variety. Goods carefully selected and securely 
es for transportation, free of any charge, sent 
>. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 








ASK FOR THE 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 


e Original and Genuine article. 


Made only by the By 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
HARTFORD, CT., and CHICAGO, ILL. 














* REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water. Wine, and 
Milk-Cooler, is the best 


Food and Ice-keeper 
in the World, 


Highest Award Ameri- 
an Institute, 1867, 1869, 
871, 1875. 35,000 in use. 


Send for Book. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
: ‘*Time is Money.” 


Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


THE “ SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 
lever escapement time-piece, of careful construc- 
tion. QUALITY GUA NTEED. Novel, tasteful, 
and attractive in style andin every respect an arti- 
cle of superior excellence. 

IT WILL RUN IN ANY POSITION and will be of 
special value to the traveler. ey are suitable for 
the Library, the Family Room, the Dining Room, the 
omy = -Room, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 
the Cabin. 

The Cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


S. B. JEROME & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CT 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 


POPE'S LATHE, 


















Adapted to the use of Mechanics, Jewelers, Dent- 
ists.Amateurs, or any one desiring a good, substantia 
Lathe for a little money. 

It is a Perfeet Lathe in Every Respect, 
— a 24-inch bed, steel spindles, steel center, steel 
ning metal-box, spur center, 18-Ib. balance- 


ment, $5.00. 
POPE WF’G co. 45 High St., Boston, Mass. 
for Circular._2% 





A certain and sure cure, without inconv 
and athome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly mugzzine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), contain: certificates of nun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPI 
EATING. Discovered in 1868. Address 


DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


Amateur Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY WO000S 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent ome for our new and enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-list (3d edition just issued) to 


Geo. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R.,N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and_ Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 








§. F. BROWN & CO,, Boston. 
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Ss SSttica oes 


epository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 





@.THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
QTHOM FHL NIAHOLOVAONVW BOVINBVO AGNV 





A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at once to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


Ee 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the nsmes. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and fr.ends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. §.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $8, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of 20 cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the public the 


‘“‘LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST Religious Weekly pub- 
lished. 











t= For Terms to Subscribers, witb our 





List of Premiums, see another page. 
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Iusurance, 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


AceEnts mistake their true interests when 
they retain the money of the company by 
whom they are employed, on the ground 
that it in equity belongs to them or should 
belong to them. The agents have a specific 
contract, which’ specifically, states what is 
due them; and all understandings or agree- 
ments outside of that, in any way tending 
to vary the conditions of that specific writ- 
ten contract, are inadmissible. The better 
way would be to send to the company that 
which is due them, and, if entitled to any- 
thing additional, trust to the company’s 
ability and the courts for the power to 
enforce it. Agents too often misappro- 
priate or get behind in their remittances, 
and, when called upon for the money, set 
up all sorts of claims as an excuse for 
their, otherwise, admitted dishonesty. This 
is all wrong, and is the foundation for in- 
jured honor tliat a life time cannot make 
whole. 


—A “centennial” dividend is what the 
North River Fire Insurance Company now 
announces. Organized in 1822, this com- 
pany has gone on in a quiet, conservative 
way uninterruptedly during 54 years, and 
meanwhile has made its semi-annual div- 
idends with remarkable regularity, until 
now we have the announcement of the ove- 
hundredth dividend. The amount of the 
dividend is 6 per cent. and it was payable 
on April 10th. 


—Wool scoured with palm oil, if the least 
damp, the Boston Commercial Bulletin 
says, will eventually ignite spontaneously. 
The same paper says that sprinkling wool 
with palm oil and terra alba, to increase its 
weight, isa common practice, that wool- 
scouring is an extrahazardous undertaking, 
and that the storage of scoured wool calls 
for a revised insurance tariff. 





INSURANCE. 


IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY. 


Now that the cogent a for sigeitring th the 
members of the various CLER 

INSURANCE LEAGUES, oueaion to age and ina 
ical condition, are not only being discussed, but are 
forcing themselves upon the younger and more 





robust members, in numerous and burdensome assess- 
ments, 

ence PROVIDENT SAVINGS ©'S.ctse" 
ance Society 
(Guaranty Cash Capital, invested in U. Bonds, $125,- 


000) calls attention to the following AE woe Which 
it_offers to CLERGYMEN, PROFESSORS, and 
TEACHERS 

a Lower Rates, on account of Superior Longevity. 

2. Cash Surrender Values endorsed on Policies for 
Every Year. 

3. Yearly Renewable Policies, without new Medical 
Examination (to such as desire them), on a New 
and Original Plan. 

‘. B.—The “ PROVIDENT” Society has the En- 

Ph nn att of ae we for the Promotion of Life In- 
surance _amo nen, JAMES BROWN, ares 
dent; HOWA D PO TER, Treasurer; J. M ER- 
WOOD, Secretary, No. 7% John Street, New York. 

Please address the Rey. G. 8. PLUMLEY, in charge 
of_Clergymen’s Department PROVIDENT SAV- 
INGS Life Assurance Society, Western Union Build- 

ng, New York, yong say that you saw this in THE IN- 
DEPEN BENT 


GEORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


SPRINGFIELD 


AND MA 
INSURAN NCE CUMPAN Y. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS, 
Policies issued on Fire Risks only. 
Capital Stock, $G08, 00, 
Cash Assets, Jan. ist, 1876 ~ $1,390,96. 4 
Outstanding Loss 2 Bets 79 
DWIGHT R . SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secret: 
ANDREW 3: WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wa. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


THE PENN isa purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitabie for their 
value. Endowment pposees issued at life rates. 
Agents wanted. are ly to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice: 
freneem, No. 921 TNUT Street, Philadelphia, 
a 

















SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dee. 31st, 1875. 





Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.......... eias,.snan « «$24,735,004 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums,........... .»- $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
TOE ose osasqnanthsscasep en eskeviag + «.$34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MENES.......cecceee o0$2 800,211 98 

Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 





Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and F 
city taxes... coos «= 421 95 
Commissions, 404,372 34 
EXPpeMseS....sccee.e.0. 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. ........... $27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under i 
foreclosure........... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
ee 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
SE see ee 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
Cee 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value......, 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
SE avieisccccn oer 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00—- 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,08S9 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, ....c00 coccrccccvecooecs edneeeee 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
WOB6ck. .ockeaes, iis e@sSees epee $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
ONS ee _....$30,538,017 
Outstanding 
Biss n5s snocgine 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ? 
J. G@. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


| Special Committee 


j Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | of the Board of Di- 
JAMES M. HALSTED, tow ? appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Sete 
PARKER HANDY, ion and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, po close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F.SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 


ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 


BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


WARD W. LAMBERT, M.D 
EP YRED LAMBERT ALD { Physicians 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. §. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 


W. H.C. Barrier, Actuary. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


oes aid $6,500,000 Death Claims; 
has paid $4,560 return premiums to Poliey-holders 
has a inn at of more than $1,600,000 ove: 
bilities; and a ratio of $120 Assets for over? a0. Lia- 
bilities, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the Best Lives at the 
most Favorable Rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY, 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY STOKES, ¢ 0. W. QUINTARD, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT EDWARD SCHELL, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | C. Soar. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, JOHN W. a 


‘AUGUSTUS SCHEDL, | W. “7 HIN 

EDWIN J. BROWN, | S$. R. COMSTOCK, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 

DENTON PEARSALL, | JOHN D. Russ, 

HENRY A. | P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
W.J. VALENTINE, JACOB L, HALSEY, 

R. P. PERRIN | JAMES BE. YEATMAN, 
sours S. HARRIS, St. Louis. 
$70. S. WILLIAMS, x. E. MASTON, 


hong "Francisco, 
JACOB NAYLO’ 
Philadel phia, 


we A. SEAVER, 
R. C, FELLOWS, 


| 
| 
| 
! 
EDMUND COFFIN, } 
‘ 


JOHN T. TERRY, | SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., | EDWARD KING, 
E. A. WALTON, | JOHN H. WATSON. 


C. VANDERBILT, Jr., 


HENRY STOKES, CY. WEMPLE, 


PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBI 
SECRETARY. Daan. 
-Z WEMPLE, } 


B STOKES. { Assistant Secretaries. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





‘ONIGTINA ‘IVLINANILNOO 





22,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Assets......... ode é00 ereeree de weeseseqpad 4 $6,300,000 
po. er terete © Se See oe pee Fi ae fi 2,600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875..........06006 eeseces 6,070 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L.W. FROST President. 





Before You Start, 


“INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Vom- 
pany, subinit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 187}, to 3lst December, '%' 


$5,510,021 83 
Premiums on Policies not woes off Ist : 











PONMOEG INTE 6, .sensces0cas se RE Re ee 42 87 
Total amount of Marne Premiums........ rae 95,304 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

187.,, to 3lst December, 1875 ...........006 $6,1-3,154 68 68 
Losses paid during the same period...... eo $2,712 053 05 its) 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,2°7,477 6 


The Company has she fofowtn Assets, : 
a States and Sta t New Yo m 
, City, Bank, ry ‘nee Stocks. aa 314,910 00 
Loans secured! by Stocks and ae so meg 25 2 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgag 
Interest_ and sundry potas — claims due 
the Company, estim: 








Total Amount of Assets......... #16,01: 119,940 £2 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Virst 
of February next. 

The outstanding certiticaves of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certitie 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. 1. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


J D, JONES WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
H. MOOR FRED HAUN 


K C 
HENRY COIT, CHARLES P, BURD 
LEWIS CURTIS, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
ovine wae. H. MARSHALL, 





DAV NE, EO W. LANE 
JAMES ck OBERT L. STUART 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, AMES G. DE FOREST 
M. Is ALEXANDER V.BLAKE, 
JOSIAH 0. LO CHAS. D. LEVE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYN«, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS HORACE GRA 


MES LOW JOaN ELLOTt 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus 6 & © 218 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the pian of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


OFFICERS: 


E. R. WICCIN, President. 
S. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, JR., 2d Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary. 


H. J. FURBER, Financial Manager. 
J.C. WALKLEY, Advisory Counsel. 


CONTINENTAL: 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICES: 


100 and 102 Broadway, N.Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Oapttal 6.0! lak ....1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund..... Pate tin 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,,.............- 300,000 00 





Reserve for Reinsurance 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 


claims against the Company... 293,738 22 


$2,845,165 64 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876, ... 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t- 
Cc. H. DLICBEP, fee. Eicchiyn Dept. 
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April 8, 1876. 
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- - seen prem eg ge 
= 1876. | THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


UNIVERSAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 and 19 Warren Street. New York. 
Assets, December 3ist, 1874, - - - - - $4,386,769 16 


INCOME, (875. 


PRGMIIIID «ca. 5.5 das o00 0s << ccna tated teenie agawessencanseah cel $3,159,454 69 
WET hss eenaids Ons a cawhnceacecseanenatieccduoreseccusee cases 231,484 34 
PYORE Of BGlG OF DORGG «occ i occ ccc gcccececcs at¥lsddedussactes 706 50 3,301,645 53 





$7,778,415 29 
EXPENDITURES, 1875. 


Death Claims and PNGowments. .....06scccccc sect avivees ses acide $581,596 04 
Surrendered Policies... ‘i 

Reinsurance and Taxes. ‘ 
Dividends to Stockholders................6.. : 16,800 00 

Agency Expenses and Profit and Loss........... 135, on = 9,793,501 26 


Office NS ence 7. ouanieanaanarne 
"$5,054,824 03 





ASSETS. 
PRCMI ANTE OUI 5:5 a. 5.0'5, 5 55:06:30 gece csaswdeicqasnaadmems tues $2,528,569 50 
CE sata Mais vt ae CARL < che cemackeerednsaneuaees 138,500 00 
Picasa NE 5b. s os caps Be ea ns Saeedeawansacdevarcacauee ence 1,269,503 84 
EGS) WG aiccicinin siaise (ads sig cans sia tiswee a haeitajmee se cedicesme tees Meme 570,7 77 29 
CCHS We IO oo gisik bccn ds.0 015 ec dornineedisie dssds< ges mss imma teats 315,500 00 
CR ire tance nenanhdedniomenusngdheana<eveeveqesncendcuys 183,173 23 " 
Agents’ Balances and Office Furniture...........0..ceeeeeeeeeees 48,800 17 5,054,824 03 
Add to the above: 
TRCPERSER VAIMO OE MONEG s 6.0: ssi. 63 46.55 secs cence ketaksesessdeee 13 »750 00 
Fe SE RN OPE ROLE Lee E EE ETE OCT TOE TOT ne 167,176 23 
Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net.............cccceececcccccce 255, 885 27 436,811 50 
Assets, January Ist,1876, - - $5,491,635 53 
LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid Losses......serccccscccesscccccccasccccccccecsccece eeeee $104,992 00 
Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard..............eeeeeeees 4,659,389 00 
PROMMMEE PUIG 1 BOVANCE. 600. csicicccccccccccecccssscescnencces 69, 801 00 4,834,182 00 


nn ca a 


—— 


$657,453 53 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. | SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. |HENRY G. MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, ’Prest. American Fire GEO. A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 

Ins. Co. per ree BATES, "Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
age aol Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- | J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadway. 

ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall st. 

THOM AS] M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 West 20th st. | ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
WILLIAM @G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. & Co. 
BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. JOHN J. McCOOK, 120 Broadway. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th st. | HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 37th st. | JOHN H. BEWLEY, "SECRETARY. 
HENRY M. ALEX ANDER, Alexander & Green. | GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co. | 





OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex 


° AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Gereral Manager. SAM’L I. KNIGHT, Superiptendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 




































Cash Ca ° = s = 2 *= « - $3 000,000 
eserve ere desingurance and Dividends - -" - “Tg ggs 182 32 
ese a ses ip bie 
et urpiu "Pp me) pe een 899,722 62 

> Assets = = - = *- 7 2 * * 2 $6,047,021 74 

Coat 1h, ate SUMMARY OF ASSETS. a on 
it Tih SUINIER 5 saccasceeanhitd ciknannnssbeutee cuamaneba<s4s: osadsansiet tian ods . 82 ¢ 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate; worth’ $5,035,000 °°" * 2,624,553 19 

United States Stocks (market, value)......--.-0+....seceeceecececeeeseeees - 2,615,590 00 

Beocks. _—«=_—«— | tac e cv ewcccccccrcrcerccncececscccccecoors -. 300,562 50 

State and City Bo: 70,0 00 

Loans on Stocks. psu on demand "(market value ot ‘Securities Bid. 45.00). 480: 00 

Interest due on ist po Pinot pieeee< tic GisdeBiheg eedescavcdicatededia esces 60, 21 

panes in Benes of has sdesnaetscse bps esiencmakiapel de: caece oe tS 32 35 

Premiums due aa castiscaan Policies lasued at this Giice “'7"7: 39: 353 

Total....... ecdcesbeccterenesegstbecenaneeeetll. dik demebiélandbbe cdectedsccbdvecdbo’ >... $6,047,021 74 

Claims for Lo tstandi Ist J LIABILITIES. $245,45 

utstanding on Ist January, 1876... .....0c0...,. cecsececceeecccseeccsusevees pats" 

Dividends unpaid..........-. PT. SEN ae REM LAIR he 8 Wik yie-t etal Je ores SA P655 80 

yo RES TO IR FS a ite Mh Lk. 60 Msbsd dan didde Bbcdin ceed tend Mleel<thell se $248,106 So SO 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
‘ B GREENE, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
FRANCIS, Ase’t Secretaries, pe 


ry ae BLLR AST Pres’t. 
EALD. 2d Vice-Prest. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
PHENIX ‘44 
Insurance Company, Charles Sumner 


OFFICES: 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, | SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 


Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. THE INDEPENDENT AND 
BROOK LYN, 12 and 14 COURT STREET. 
$3.50. 





BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. res 
Caps PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. Add ? 
agg EE ERR AE LIF 1,000,000 ° 
Grose B sss Hy 519,208 V7 HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash AssetsJan. (st. 1875.. . $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities....:..... WeetEUtedssh es caemees seeeee $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued............22.2eeeeeeee iadhene 1,870,658 34—-_-_—- 7,939,661 15 


$35,085, 438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





BABBGN WS COMM cess uci adngckadedrewdiudiccenasvdeceiuans eeeeee $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses............+.- 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees.........cccccecesccceccccccce 87,591 26 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc......... . 280,114 083— 4,918,535 97 


$30,166,902 69 





Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand..,............+ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $7,633,244.).............ceeeee inks ¢aeecane 7,154,191 05 
ee oye eee ret? Meer ree we ree ee eddaxeasent -- 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additional collateral security)..............+ - 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586)................-- 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876...........ccccccccccccccccccs 463,269 64 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 


included in liabilities)....... Seavedewdddeshdecddwaewedweas 105,341 54 
Agents’ balances........ wateeeme dda thentubuwecpeganqecmaapues 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments.......... -- 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt...........eceeeeececeeeceeece 479,052 95 





Cash Assets, Jan. (st, 1876 . . . . . $30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876.............. $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc..........cccceeeeecececece 144,598 66 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
cies of that class. .\.....ccccccees Eide Cuewedagudeccecsdaes 308,138 81— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . . . ) . 1). $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 

—0o———— 





DURING;| THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


——0—————_- 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 





Q—————_ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of ie 
CORNELIUS 8. BOGE att M. D Medical Examiners. 











251 Broadway, N.Y. City 


CHARLES WRIGHT u D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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A WORD FOR THE ELM. 


BY A: D. GRIDLEY, 








THE season of tree-planting being nigh at 
hand, it seems appropriate to consider the 
claims of different species of trees upon the at- 
tention of rural improvers. The leading trees 
for streets at the North must everpe the maple, 
elm, ash, linden, and hickory. For lawn em- 
bellishment a wider variety may be chosen. 
But, whether for the roadside, or park, or pri- 
vate ground, the elm has certain special merits 
which deserve careful consideration. 

The maple is its most formidable rival. The 
ease with which it may be transplanted, the 
rapidity of its growth, the cleanness of its bark, 
its symmetry, its rich colors in summer and 
autumn, the depth of its shade, and its general 
healthfulness all combine to make ita very 
popular tree. Yet, asatree for streets, some 
of these traits are hardly desirable. Its round, 
massy, low-branched head and its almost im- 
penetrable shade are by no means in its favor. 
A tree ramifying at a higher elevation and 
whose shade would not be so dense as to pre- 
vent the quick drying of the roadway in rainy 
weather would be preferable. And; then, 
while the maple may be called, in a general 
sense, a healthy tree, it is not very long-lived— 
at least, in artificial planting. 

In the town where I reside there are numer- 
ous specimens of this tree, planted between 
forty and fifty years ago, which already show 
signs of decay. They are dying at the top. 
And this decay is slowly descending to the cen- 
tral limbs and the trunk. New side-branches 
form every year, as if to hide the inner rotten- 
ness, and the trunk enlarges; but these limbs 
are slender and the increase of bulk looks like 
the enlargement of dropsy. In every part of 
this same town are numerous specimens of the 
White Elm, from sixty to eighty years old, which 
as yet show no tokens of decline and bid fair to 
flourish in the years of another century. If, 
then, in planting a tree, one wishes to build a 
monument that will outlast himself, he will 
choose something more durable than the maple. 

But, without depreciating that noble tree any 
further, let me set forth some of the traits of 
the elm. Itis easily transplanted from the nurs- 
ery rows, and even from the fields, if one is care- 
ful to take up an abundance of roots. When 
once established, it grows as fast as the maple. 
Its method of forming its limbs and branches 
is quite interesting. It does not throw them 
out at right angles from the trunk, nor at regu- 
lar distances apart; butsomewhat at random 
and in ascending lines and graceful curves. Its 
massive trunk rises boldly from the earth, well 
buttressed against the winds, then divides off 
irregularly into large, up-sweeping limbs, and 
these divide again into smaller branches and 
twigs’ which bend gracefully at the extremities, 
until in old trees the pendant foliage some- 
times sweeps the ground. Michaux speaks of 
it as “‘the most magnificent vegetable produc- 
tion of the temperate zone.’”’ The poet Holmes 
paints it as “‘a forest waving on a single stem.”’ 
It has not the nodosities and sturdy ruggedness 
of the oak. Its leading characteristics are ele- 
gance and grace, combined with majesty and 
strength. 

In rich alluvial soils it often reaches 70 or 80 
feet in hight. Its foliage, though not dense, is 
yet sufficient for purposes of shade, and, being 
so elevated, does not prevent the air and sun 
from drying the soil beneath. It is eminently a 
tree for wide streets and avenues. Its branches 
rise so high that they do not interfere with the 
view of houses and streets, and, overarching 
and uniting at the top, as they often do, they 
suggest the vaulted roofs of old cathedrals. 
Whoever has visited New Haven and other old 
New Engiand towns will have seen abundant 
illustrations of these remarks and confirmation 
of their truth. 

What has now been said has had special 
reference to the American White Elm (Uimus 
Americana), There are, however, two other 
native species which deserve mention. The 

Red or Slippery Elm ( Ulmus rubra or fulva) has 
amore open and straggling top than the white, 
its buds and leaves are larger and more sparse, 
and its branches are less pendulous. Its aver- 
age hight is from forty to fifty feet. Its wood 
is remarkably durable in water and is highly 
valued for the blocks used in ship-rigging. The 
medicinal qualities of the mucilage of its inner 
bark give it value in the eyes of the doctors. 
The Cork-bark Elm (U/mus alata) is marked by 
its upright growth and by the corky excres- 
cences on its limbs and branches. It is a de- 
sirable tree for giving variety in plantations. 

Among foreign elms the following are the 
chief: The English Elm (U. campestris) has a 
darker bark than the American White. Its 
limbs push out low on the trunk and nearly at 
right angles with it; and the top, instead of 
being umbrella-shaped, is a sort of square 
oblong. Its average hight is from sixty to sev- 
enty feet. Next to the oak it is the most pop- 


through the heats of summer better than the 
White Elm. Some of thé finest trees on Boston 
Common are of this species, and the Central 
Park of New York shows many good specimens 
just coming into a vigorous maturity. 

The English Cork-bark Elm (JU. subrosa) is 
a variety of the preceding, with corky bark 
and larger leaves. It is very hardy, takes 
kindly to almost every soil, grows rapidly, has 
dark, persistent foliage, and is every way a 
desirable treé. 

The Purple-leayed Elm (U. C. purpurea) is 
another variety of the English. It is upright, 
compact in its habit of growth, the trunk and 
limbs are smooth, leaves small, and the new 
growth in early summer is of a dull purplish 
tint. It is less desirable than the preceding. 
The Slender-twigged Elm (U. C. Viminalis) is 
an odd stick. It is smaller than any of the pre- 
ceding, is erratic in its style of growth—some- 
times shooting up, then down, then sideways, 
and all ways. It is as picturesque and eccen- 
tric as the weeping beech. 

The Dutch Cork-bark Elm (U. major) has 
fewer protuberances than the other corky trees 
and is more spreading and massy in foliage 
than its British cousin. 

The Scotch or Wych Elm (U. montana) though 
not quite as large as the English, is yet an 
excellent tree. Its usual hight is about forty 
feet. The leaves are of a dark rich green, and, 
being often massed together, are adapted to 
present grand masses of light and shade. It is 
more spreading in habit than the English and 
has a squarer outline than the White Elm. Asa 
young tree itis upright in growth; but when 
old it becomes somewhat pendulous. In our 
own experience it isa slight drawback to this 
tree for highly ornamental grounds that it casts 
a multitude of blossoms every spring upon the 
walks and grass-plots beneath. 

The Weeping Scotch Elm (U. M. pendula) is 
a remarkable variety of the Scotch, very pendu- 
lous, and sometimes sporting into a great 
variety of shapes. It is one of the planter’s 
delights to watch its caprices from year to 
year. 

The Camperdown Weeping Elin ( U. M. glabra). 
This and the Scamston are so nearly alike that 
many consider them identical. In our view 
the Scamston is more regular in form and more 
drooping. The branches of the Camperdown 
overlie each other like the feathers on a duck’s 
back and are quite pendulous. For artificial 
planting both varieties are quite desirable. 

The Exeter Elm ( U. fastigiata) is the most up- 
right and plume-shaped of allelms. Its leaves 
are large, very dark, and have a singular 
habit of twisting themselves around the twigs 
on which they grow. It is desirable as a 
curiosity. 

But our space forbids a description of all the 
varieties which the planter might wish to 
possess. Otherwise, we should speak of the 
Huntington, Downton, Chichester, Blanford, 
Cornish, Nettle-leaved, Siberian, and others. 
Enough, however, has been said to show that 
this is a large and interesting family of trees. 
If we were asked to name a half dozen of the 
most desirable elms, both for street and lawn 
planting, we should mention the American 
White, the English, the Cork-bark English, the 
Scotch, the Dutch Cork-bark, and the Scamston. 

CLINTON, ONEIDA Co., N. ¥. 





FANCY FARMERS. 





No class of men have been ridiculed so 
much and none haye done so much good as 
those who are denominated fancy farmers. 
They haye been in all times and countries the 
benefactors of the men who have treated them 
with derision. They have been to farmers 
what inventors have been to manufacturers, 
They have experimented, for the good of the 
world, while others have simply worked for 
theirown gain. They tested theories, while 
others have raised crops for market. They 
have given a dignity and glory to the occupa- 
tion of farming it never had before. 

Fancy farmers have changed the wild boar 
into the Suffolk and Berkshire ; the wild bull 
of Britain into the Shorthorn ; the mountain 
sheep, with its lean body and hair fleece, into 
the Southdown and the Merino. They have 
brought up the milk of cows from pints to 
gallons. They have lengthened the sirloin of 
the bullock, deepened the udder of the cow, 
enlarged the ham of the hog, given strength 
to the shoulder of the ox, rendered finer the 
wool of the sheep, added fleetness to the speed 
of the horse, and made beautiful every animal 
that is kept inthe service of man. They have 
improved and hastened the development of all 
domestic animals, till they hardly resemble the 
creatures from which they sprang. 

Fancy farmers introduced irrigation and 
underdraining, grinding and cooking food for 
stock. They brought guano from Peru and 
nitrate of soda from Chili. They introduced 
and domesticated all the plants we have of for- 
eign origin. They brought out the theory of 
rotation of crops as a natural means of keeping 
up and increasing the fertility of the soil. They 


the latter with acid to make manures of pe- 
culiar value. They first analyzed soils, as a 
means of determining what was wanted to in- 
crease their fertility. They introduced the 
most approved methods of raising and distribu- 
ting water. 

Fancy farmers or fancy horticulturists have 
given us all our varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers. A fancy farmer in Vermont, a few 
years ago, originated the Early Rose potato» 
which added millions of dollars to the wealth of 
our country and proved to be a most important 
accession in every part of the world where it 
was introduced. Another of these same fancy 
men originated the Wilson strawberry, and 
another the Concord grape. It was a fancy 
farmer that brought the Osage orange from 
Texas to the Northern States. 

Among the men in this country who were 
classed as fancy farmers at an early day were 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and Living- 
stone. The first introduced mules; the second, 
the cultivation of improved rice; the third, 
the use of land-plaster; and the fourth, the 
raising of lucerne. More than any men of their 
time did they add to the wealth of the country. 
After them came another race of fancy farmers, 
who introduced Arabian horses, Spanish sheep, 
and the improved breeds of English cattle and 
swine. These fancy farmers added immensely 
to the wealth of the practical farmers of the 
country. 

What we want, to develop the agriculture and 
horticulture of the country to their fullest ex- 
tent, is a large number of fancy farmers—men 
who work for pleasure, rather than for private 
gain. These are the men who will perform ex- 
periments, and give the world the benefit of 
them. These are the men who will carry on in- 
vestigations for the sake of investigating. 
These are the men who will bring in new grains, 
new fruits, new vegetables, and new varieties 
of animals. These are the men who will de- 
vote their time and money to the improvement 
of old varieties and the creation of new ones. 
The country is sadly in need of more fancy 
farmers.— Chicago Times. 





NEW FEATURES IN FERTILIZERS. 
RECTIFIED GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, 


ProF. CHARLES A. GOESSMAN, of Amherst, 
Mass., State Inspector of Fertilizers, writes in 
his last annual report : 





** A still more important change in our fer- 
tilizer trade, however, is the introduction of the 
RECTIFIED PERUVIAN GUANO, which is essen- 
tially the same article spoken of in my last re- 
port as the Soluble Peruvian Guano of Ohlen- 
dorff & Co., of Hamburg, Germany. 

““The process of its manufacture, as at first 
carried out, may be described as follows : the 
moist ‘Peruvian guano is dried at from 75° to 
100° (Centigrade) in suitable stoves, and the 
dried mass, after grinding and screening, treat- 
ed in large cemented brick tanks, with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid (66° B.), taking for every 
one hundred pounds of Peruvian guano from 
twenty to twenty-two pounds of the acid. 

“The well-mixed mass was subsequently dis- 
charged upon a tight floor, to dry; and, after 
weeks of curing, ground into a fine powder, to 
allow a uniform distribution within the soil. 

“The main reactions of the sulphuric acid 
consist in the following: 

‘*(a.) The free ammonia and the volatile am- 
monia compounds are changed into non-volatile 
sulphate of ammonia. The active ammonia is 
also somewhat increased, at the expense of the 
urates, etc. 

‘¢(b.) The insoluble bone phosphate is turned 
aie a soluble a ge ; and 

“(e,) The chlorides present are changed into 
sulphates. 

‘The new fertilizer, in consequence of the 
good care bestowed upon its manufacture, met 
with unusual favor. As soon as the damaged 
articles were disposed of genuine good guanos 
were subjected to the same treatment. 

“The changeable character of the Guanape 
and other kinds of guanos, which at that 
period began to take the place of the reputed 
Chincha Islands guano of an earlier date, 
rendered this proceeding still more judicious. 

“The annual consumption of the soluble 
Peruvian guano soon increased rapidly, at the 
expense of the raw material. 

= an is a generally conceded fact that the 

e annual consumption of Peruvian guano 
ermany, which amounted to 80,000 tons in 
1870, is mainly due to the introduction of the 
soluble article. Our home consumption is re- 
ported to be from 25,000 to 30,000 tons per 
year, and to have of late fallen off, rather than 
ncreased. 

“There are two circumstances in particular 
which render advisable the substitution of the 
new form of the Peruvian guano in place of the 
raw material : 

“ First. The chemical composition of the new 
fertilizer can be readily brought to a uniform 
one, and the guarantee of a definite percentage 
of nitrogen protected against evaporation and 
of phosphoric acid soluble in water renders its 
use more safe as compared with the raw genu- 

ine but changeable article. And 

** Second. The superior mechanical condition 
of the soluble or rectified guano, on account of 
the repeated grinding and screening in course 
of its manufacture, favors in an unusual de- 
gree its uniform distribution throughout the 


soil. 

“Judging from the experience of the past, 
it is quite safe to assume that the intro- 
duction of a-reliable soluble or rectified 
Peruvian guano into our markets will eventu- 
ally not only Eg papas f benefit both the manu- 
facturers and the consumers, but, for obvious 
reasons, also exert a beneficial influence on the 
character of the entire trade in fertilizers. 








ular forest tree in Europe, It retains ite foliage 


first ground up gypsum and bones and treated 








August, and saw their arrangements for the 
manufacture of the rectified Peruvian guano, 
“The entire management is under the direc- 
tion of an experienced chemical engineer.” 

Mr. Charles V. Mapes, 160 Front St., New 
York, has issued a table giving the cost of am- 
monia, soluble phosphoric acid, and potash, as 
furnished in all the leading fertilizing materials, 
and by consulting this table it will be found 
that in the Rectified Peruvian Guano, at $60 per 
ton, these valuable ingredients cost less per lb. 
than in most any other form—viz., ammonia, 
18 cents per lb.; soluble phosphoric acid, 111¢ 
cents per lb. 

This table must form a valuable aid not only 
to the farmer, but to the student and the mer- 
chant, enabling him to determine the cheapest 
form of any required ingredient—such as pot- 
ash in the various potash salts, ammonia, in 
raw Peruvian Guano, salts of ammonia, ani- 
mal matter, ete. 

This new preparation of Peruvian Guano, no 
matter how much merit it may possess, will 
have to contend with a strong prejudice exist- 
ing against any kind of manipulation or ‘ doc- 
toring’? of the Genuine Peruvian, Its high 
reputation abroad and its endorsement by such 
authorities here as Prof. Charles A. Goessman, 
of Amherst, Mass., and others, together with 
practical demonstration on the soil, will, how- 
ever, surely lead to an appreciation of its merits, 


and Farmers procuring supplies from Mr. Mapes 
(who is advertising the Rectified, as well as the 
Raw No. 1 Peruvian) can feel fully assured that 
the guaranty of quality and purity will be Heat 
sustained. The offer of Mr. Mapes to furnish 
an Official certificate with each delivery, when 
required, would seem to fully meet any reason- 
able demand for protection against fraud. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


LILIES FROM JAP 
The Gu of Flowers, ESS Hy “the “Gold- 











Baade Lily of Japan. Price-lists on epplication to 
J. M - THORBURN & CO., 15 John S8t., New York, 
EVE RYTHING Seeds, Romstqmente, 2 Ma- 

bg me —- 40°90" 
" ew Catalogue, us- 
FOR THE trations, mailed on re- 


ceipt of 10-cent stamp, 


A. B.COHU, 
* gi 197 WATER ST., N.Y. 


FARM 




















Send 10 Ceuts for Catalogue, and you will 
receive 


“THE AMERICAN GARDEN” 


(A Quarterly Magazine) for one year k REE. 


BEACH, SON & CO., 
(Box 1320), 7 Barclay St., N. Y, 


y NEW ROSES. 
MILLER & HAYES 


Offer 15,000 strong plants from 
heir stock of 00 varieties. All 
the latest novelties and best old 
Sorts, true to name, grown on 
their Own roots, in 4, 5, and 6- 
—_ pots. a aie sent on 
eipt of 3-cent stam 

5774 Germemows Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCHESTER 
COMME ROIAL. 
[ Fstab’d 1830. NURSER iES. 


PRING PRICE LJST, per doz., 100, and 1,000, of 
‘Trees and Piants, with select list of Specialties 
and Novelties, FREE to all. Beauti ul Orna- 
mental Catalogue, 10 mee Fruit Catalogue, 6 cts. 
Free to customers. 

Address W.S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


Suivng «ut Roses ; suitabie 10r imuuecuute huw eriDg, 
sent safely b Fg | oP oetreis. ins splendia vases 
all labeled, Bt: 2;19 do. $3; 2 
35 do. $5. For 12 ae eee o Sational rf ere 
nificent Premium Rose to ever collaes wort 
aes a for our new ROSE 

















c.. Market Gardeners and al! wanting 
Fresh and Reliable SEEDS, send to 

W. J. ELLINWOOD, 

66 Washington St., Chicago. 
{Catalogues now ready, German and English. 








SMALLFRUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


abu mae for 


A work of 64 pages, tel ow to w fruits 

home use or market, ihovin drawings to illustrate, etc., 
Price, 25 gents, post paid: Our F'rult Recorder and Cot= 
tage Ca dene ner | ka oneey te 
Ee ae ve i a mom bm > Sane i 

it es tgemtiee ren. agen an 

imen copy as well ngeuts Swhabedese and retail 

nts and trees rreg to applicant, Address A. M. PU DY &CO., 

hester, N. Ys, or PURDY & DORLAND, South Bend, Indiana, Indiana, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good condition 
give your order to our agents, or address 


R. c. CHASE & co., Nurserymen, 











tado & Co., in Brooklyn, during the month of 


“J visited the works of Messrs. Hobson, Hur- | 


Agents Wanted. GENEVA, N. ¥. 
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CHARLES V. MAPES, 


160 Front Street, 
NEW YORK, 


offers to Farmers the following fertilizers at annexed 
prices, delivered free on board cars or boat at New 
York City. All fertilizers quoted in Price-List of 
Fertilizers in current No. American Agriculturist fur - 
nished at published prices. Liberal discount to the 
Trade, Clubs, and Granges, purchasing large gquan_ 
ities. 
_ Per single ton, 
2,000 ibs. 
No.1 Peruvian Guano. Delivered from 
Government stores with official certifi- 
cate. Ammonia 10 per cent: guaranteed. 
Reweighed at delivery..........ceeseeserees $56 50 
‘Rectified Peruvian,’’ being pure Peru- 
vian Guano, treated with sulphuric acid, 
which secures the ammonia against loss 
and renders the phosphoric acid soluble... 
— phosphoric acid. 10 per cent. 
Ammonia. 10 ‘ 


61 50 


Pam ee 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone—pure bone black 
dissolved in sulphuric acid.,,..... eee 40 00 
Soluble phoebe acid, 14 to 15 per cent. 
Available phosphate,,,..30 to 32 
Mapes’ Plain Superphosphate. A cheap 
substitute for Dissolved Bone. Made 
from South Carolina Rock Phosphate ... 
Soluble and reduced phosphoric acid, 11 


to 13 per cent. 
Available Phosphate, 24 to 29 per cent: 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano. Made 
from Fish Scrap and is free from the 
offensive and objectionable féatures of 
the crude articie. Can be drilled or sown 
broadcast. Recommended especially for 
VEGECADIOS. 200. .cccrccccersccecesseces.cocttes 40 00 
AMMONIA.......0000006 


35 00 


Mapes’ Nitrogenized name len, 
A complete fertilizer for all crops. Made 
from animal matter (Bone and Flesh)..... 50 00 


Sulphurie acid. Analysis by Prof: Geo. H. Cook, N. 
J. rai ae 


or 






Potash Salts, Ammonia Salts, Ammo macal Animal 
Matter (Dried Flesh, Blood), all grades. (Ammonia, 
8 to 15 per cent.) Bone Flour, Bone Dust, Bone 
Black, etc., ete. 


Circulars on Rectified Peruvian and Mapes’ Fer- 
tilizers, also Samples, furnished gratuitously, 
Mapes’ Fertilizers are for sale also by 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 
BEACH, SON & CO.,, 7 Barclay St., « 
ALFRED RRIDGEMAN, 875 Broadway, “ 
R C: REEVES, 185 and 187 Water St., ~ 





43 sL THE NEW IMPROVED STRAWBER- 
Es and extra early and bh mazy —. pao Full 
descriptive priced catalogu ratis, to any 
plain address. Complete Fcollection of all the new 
choice Small its, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens jpctue Plants, Florists’ 
Flowers, Bulbs, etc. (00,000 Norw: Spruce. 25 pack- 
ets choice Garden, inows rT, Tree. ergreen, or Herb 

eds, by mail for $1. .M. WATSO Old Colony 
Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Established 1542. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 





PROVED To BE GOOD. Send your address ant 
‘A RD to Land Com’r, LING- 

TON, IOWA, and receive rREE cop: A dows and 

Nebraska Farmer, with CH ART. DS and 





PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


Sent free to all Applicants. 


Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 

i@ of any of the above three books. Sent toallothe: 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





FLO WER Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
3 B 
SEED S, Spooner’s Boston Market 


Vereente Seeds. 
heapest and best seeds 
in th the markets Send two 3-cent 
VEGETABLE stamps for our [lustrated Cata- 
logue and see the prices, 
SEEDS. 


W. H. SPOONER 
BosTON, MASS. 
“TREES! TREES!” 
At the Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N.Y. 
Get the Best for Spring of 1876. 

We have a fine stock of Standard and Dwarf 
Apples, Standard and Dwarf Pears, Standar d and 
Dwarf ‘Cherry. Peaches, Plums, Quince, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Currants, Gooseberries, Grape Vines. Or- 
namental and Weeping Trees. All kindsof Shrubs, 

ses, Greenhouse Plants at wholesale and retail. 
Catalogues on Application. 

Also a fine lot of Imported Pear Seedlings cheap. 


W. &T. SMITH. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 











THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 





Home 
Corn 
Sheller. 






Wied 
Price $2.50, shipped by Par a safely boxed, on 
receipt of f price. ees F moods t. Live 
Agents wanted. Send for pe circular to 


Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, Pittsburg, Pa. 


60,000 now in Use. 


HE leading Cultivator 
+ Hla this class, which has 
become a standard im- 
aerment in all saat Sa 
ng regions, and is fast 
Sante de so for the eult 
tion of Cotton, and cre 
EP (like growth. “ on. | 
waukina _| Address Deere & Comp'y's 
CULTIVATOR' Plow Works, Moline, Zit, 














Frait and 


AULA otic 


Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 


T. B. YALE & CO., 


Nursery Established 183%. Rochester, N. Y. 





Pu stirs 
STANDARD 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROT 
New York 0 Office 30 Prost Street. 


ctory, Newark, 
ear Farmers and Dealers a: are invited to send for 





LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE, 





Mounted ana ready for use. Send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue, 


Holbrook’s “ New 
T 








PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8s. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 








THREE new styles. "They ‘ * s0w 

oe better, easter, a times faster 
than the band-hoe. 8. L. ALLEN & QO: 7 Mies. 119 8. 
4th St., Phila., Pa. Circulars free. IVE AGENT 
WANTED in every town. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


Itis Prompt, Active, and Reliable. Nine years’ suc- 
cessful use has shown it to be of the very highest qual- 
ity. Price moderate. st and standard guaran- 
teed. For further particulars address 


PACIFIC @UANOCO 
PHELPS, Wing bom 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


yMYER Miro. 
wWSELL = 29 
CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE 
shrine Kieren eae 9 


_— 
COS, € 
‘BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 

664 to694 West Eighth St., Cincinnats. @ 




















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rosary Rene 
ings, for Churches, Sc Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, ree Alarms, 
Tower Sleek Chimes, etc. 
Warra: 
iiuniena Catalogue sent Free. 
WANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826, which have acquired a reputation 
bs ee by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


P.-0. J Address either TROY or WEST TR 
ENEELY & COMPANY. 


PAINTS. 



















HE BEST PAINT 
GHG NI 





T 
“aTHOM 


ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACK, AND, 
AS IT IS MIXED READY FOR USE, 


EVERY MAN CAN BE HIS OWN PAINTER. 


of t temperature. ‘and is perfectly waterproof. It pre- 
sents the finest possible finish, Tall not crack or peel 
off, and is in every way the “* Best Paint” for either 
inside or outside painting. Is from one-fourth to one- 
third cheaper and lasts three times as long as the 
best Me and oil paints. The almest wnanimous 
dict of the many thousands who have used our paint 
is that it is far superior to any other paint in use. 
Be sure that our TRA DE MARK (a fac-simile of 
which is given above) is en every package. 
The great pepalastey of and demand nae ey nt 
has necessitated the establishing of “ 
ries,” as follows: 


No. 506 West street, New, York i 3, No. 83 


West Van Bar “Touts M p.; N 318 

Routh Third, vatreet,. St wan if uis, pie. and s 
a 4 

North rty Btreet, Baltimore, Ma" a 


SAMPLE CARD AND PRICE-LIST SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





MAT ERIALS. 


OOFING, ROOF repaiting dks, PANTS at 
ER 





TS all 
golaray “Bon ARS for Peat co ao. 
or 


FIRE PROOF A 
woodwork. 3 Sheathing and 14 and Lining Felts, etc 
y for useand 
Send ph NHNS, hee batten Terms to Dealers 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, NY, 





SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE, 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


tions, with Dryer, etc. 


IT IS eo BEST WHITE LEAD, ZINC, and LINSEED OIL, in Proper, pro ‘am 
READY FOR THE BRUSH. 


It is THE @} 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily and any pad 


can apply it. 
gallon 


for NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 
A SINGLE TRIAL WILL SATISFY. 


me er and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


a barrel 0} 
SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask 
If your dealer does not haye it, write direct to us. 


NATIONAL MIXED. PAINT CO., 


P.-0, Box 3951, 


68 Barclay St., New York. 


*markable seognes in cu 











—_} 
The Celebrated Relipse Wind Mills ™ a MEDICAL. 
Fein water torep Wael. Sreiee on.Breelh If you wish togmw Vegetables for sale, re: 
oat toe he any height or locality, 4 Cardening for Profit! - 
= en ‘gina teed = pF pe If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read Clark’s te i a 
Kring inl "that does not blow, ray. Practical Floriculture! n lious § , ompoun 
sith no thele edaae Joins, ane aos If you Lamas if me ea for Home 
ot protean Iinotented Uleovirs Wea. Card me fe or Pleasure! good appetite. It purifies the blood 
st premiums, Illustra rculars arden ‘or ana be 7 th li its rib ti health and 
Eclipse Wind Mill Co., Be.oit, Wis, 8. res e liver its primitive pealth an 


i It is the best remedy in existence for the cure 
Te, Loss of Apresite. | Sourness of Stomach, 
Sick @, Chronic Diarrh: ee, Liver Complaint, 
Biliousness, Jaundice, Consumption, Scrofula, Ca- 
tarrh, Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Salt’ Rheum, Fever 
ard Ague, General Debility, Nervous Headache, an 
seases, 


Female Di: 
A REWARD 
was for three offered for any case of the above 


whick could not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
= YY Compound. 


is sold by nearly every druggist in the United 
tates. Price, $1 per bottle. 
R. C. & C. 8. CLARK 
Cleveland, 0. 





IRWEIN is the name of a new remedy men- 
tioned in The Jowrnalof Materia Medica for Jan- 
uary as a Se valuable in catarrh, bronchitis, 
and all affections o: throat and lungs—those of 
public speakers—and + several cases of cure. 





INHALER, DIsINFeCTOR, and PERFUMER 
nd when used with 

the eT is asure prevent- 
ive of Small Pox, Diphtheria, Wyphoid 
Fever, and all diseases of a conta- 
. Is also a cure for 

Jatarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma—even 
Consumption. Children attending 
4 school Sout never be without the 
f as a preventive against 
Diphtheria’ ‘and Small Pox. Physi- 
cians endorse it as the best in use. 
,We send Inhaler with Inhalant for 
some. se a. free by mail, on 








URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


bottle contains eighty doses at is Posnty to 3 


some of the most aggra- 
vated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, and General 
Debility. Tt is simple, harmless, and pleasant to 
take. If used as a rargle in its pure state, on the 
first appearance of a aes ant all other Throat 
diseases, it works like magi arrests the progress 
of and cures such com ay 3 less than twenty- 
four hours. It will greatly alleviate or entirely cure 
the worst cases of Rheumatism. 

Eczemu and all other diseases of the skin, Prickly 
Heat, Poisoning by Ivy, Sumac, or Oak are quickly 
cured by the use of Je eso Water. We will forward 
three bottles of the medicine to any part of the 
United States, free of expressage, On receipt of the 
price, $1 per bottle. — for Circular, containing 
testimonials and direction: 

For sale by all Draggiste om by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y¥. 
P.O. Box 3880. 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, $2.50 and $5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 8 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 


30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORE. 


INHALER 
aRNNER: OINTMENT 


CURES SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 


CERMDS Wounps&e&c: 






































PHILADELPHIA, PA. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
AtuanTa, Ga. San Francisco, Cat. 
W) Established 1858. Capital, $500,000. [uj] 
LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA, 
Over forty thousand cases cured, i 


Wry-Neck, Rheumatism, 
=~ diseases of the 
and Ear, and Surgical Diseases in 
Send to the address nearest you for a Spécial 
Circular 0 on any disease or deformity. 
wd fine Hunograph plates, with bintety and mods 
al ne a! y mi 
of treatment of the Tnstivate, will Be sent free, { 





PARAI YsIs 
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SENT FREE, 


Samples of CLOTHS, FASHION OUTS, etc., 
with full directions for ordering 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods 


by mail, with certainty of a fit, on application, by 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


(A. FREEMAN, late of ne & Burr), 


CLOTHIERS, | 241,BRQADWwayY, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN. 
Wamsatta Muslin Shirts to order, at $24 per doz. 
Please — seeing advertisement in THE IN- 

DEPENDENT 


CRANDALL’S PATENT 


CARRIAGE FOR 1876 





TM Brown 


1 246 
Nl Jan 77 
’ ro 





Beauty, Comfort, Durability, and Economy 
om 

Its form enables a child to sit or recline at ease 

—— Lp a and in sa fety without straps. Can be 

ig cradle. no more than other 

styles, 2 and i is declared by all superior to any baby car- 
phe m 

or Prices and right to Manufacture address 


189 Fula eee BOY N.Y 


FRENCH BURR MILL STONES. 








"TEN SIZES OF 
PORTABLE MILLS, 
FOR 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 

WATER WHEELS, 
DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL SUPPLIES 

(@ Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN T. NOYE & honk aS 











[SEND FOR PRICE. LIST 


VIN-SAFE &SCALE C0. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BANK ST.CLEVE.0O. 














Or. Garratt’s Electric Disk, 
aS a wonderful flexible disk-pad, if worn 
by night or day, self-applies a soft, 
constant electric influence, self-cures 
local Weakness, Pains, Lameness, weak 
lungs, back, joints, stomach, kidneys, 
and other organs. Best, $2.50. Chil- 
dren’s, $1. Sold by Drugzists. Sent by 
. Garratt, M. D (Electrician), 
n, Mass. 


6 o Hamlin é Place, Bosto 
OBERLIN OCOLLEGE, 
Department of Music. 


nstruction first-class, expenses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to Pror. 
F. B. Ricg, Oberlin, O. 











BEAUTIFY HOME 


BY PAINTING WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


It is the most Raredt e Paint mad 
is the Handeomest Pain 
is the Most t Economical Paint in the market. 
the Standard and only Reliable Mixed Paint made. 
t is guaranteed to be superior to all ul other Paints. 
it has received the highest endorsement from thousands of persons who have’ used it in various sections 


of ae country. 
SAMP’ RDS, together with Testi ials from owners Of the finest residences in the country, fur- 
nished free by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


For sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. 








iJon WANAMAKER&C: 


FINEST DT OTHING 
818410820 HUNG. St 
aT Ga 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY'S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade mm Bark. 


ELECANT by a NEW Leading ESi INS. 


Factori paid aa Conn. 
—a oom. 13 Jobn Street. N. Y. 








MILK OF MACNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for all disturbed conditions of the stomach, and is greatly superior to 
Calcined and Carbonate of Magnesia. 

It immediately and certainly cures be Sate INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SOUR 
7 oe and 4 ed caused by acidity of the 
3 ttaste and milklike smoothness of this preparation renders it very val- 
fay uable for tnfents, requiring no persuasion to induce them to take it. 
Fwy It positively prevents food souring on the stomach, and will actas a laxative, when 
<> as directed. It 80 uliarly meer vy to females. 
bremth swect and agreeable. } 4 son tng thts y+ 4. Arad sy: ditor : tea 

8 es once preps on w D of such rea! 

as to make it a standard remedy in ev ouse. sale by all druggists. 


REMINGTON 


Tue REMINGTON SEW- . 









with Automatic Drop 


rne Macaig has sprung Feed. Design beautiful 


rapidly into favor as pos- and construction the 


sessing the best COMBI- very best. 


NATION of good quali- REMINGTON MAcHINE 


ties—viz., light running, in the third year of 
smooth, noiseless, rapid, 
durable, with perfect lock- 


stitch. 


existence, has met with a 
more rapid inerease of 
raiw of sales than any 


Itis aShuttle Machine, machine on the market. 





ge ay reat yt oo ved M -™ NG MACHINEs, “ SrEEL ~ Spgae, Seen. ome, CULTI- 
SCRAPERS, ENT Dav aTOes ¥Y TEDDE CoTTroN GINS, [TRON BRIDGES, ETC. 
Boob AGENTS WANTED. Send for Circular. i _ 





the hest TOR ftir aeere any match inthis country or in Europe was made with a REMINGTON 


es oe BRANCH OFFICES 
PRINCIPAL OEFICES: 281 and 283 Broadway, New York, Arms. 
Hodioce, Square, New York, Sewing Machines. 
ton, 332 Washington St., Sewing Machines. 


‘ 1 
Cincinnati, 181 West 4th 8t., rte wd aeeuinen. 
E. Remington & Sons, eT ey SR 
Avante, an Degrees ore Hones, Marictia 8t., S.M. 
nth St., Sewing Machines. 
Remin ons M Co Ili N Y st Louis 609'North Fourth Street, Sewing Machines. 
. . iy) ion a A 
" ‘ icago, 237 State St.. Sew: Machines and Arms. 
§ Brooklyn, N. Y., 536 Fuiton St., Sewing Machines 
emington 4 0., srooklyn, N. Y.. ‘E. D..178 S Broadway, Sewing Machines. 
Newark, N. J., 22 Bi Bank St., Sewing Machines. 
Jersey City, N. J., 269 Grove 8t., Sewing Machines. 
LARGEST FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


——— who contemplate 
ing house or Office fur- 
hitare should visit Our ware- 


Detroit, 191 Wovdward venue, Sewing hines. 
indianapolis, 72 Market street, Sewing hines. 
Baltimore, 47 North Charles Street, Sewing Machines. 





























po a 


ave Fi 








F. M. HOLMES & CO., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER sT., 
BOSTON. 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 





‘ | ete = Ay 5 ee ee: 
e ne 

Get the Bere E Beware of Imitations! | jn use Eee ery family" Be ep ae 
HOMSON’S PATENT Price only $20 .00. Responsible Agents wanted. 


Send for Circulars, y& N 0K. 
h i: . 
Eastern 204,n24 Sg Wa Naat Agi: Gitcaco 


OLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 












p= EIGHT Puilndelonia. Pa, 
GRADES 
me or w.&B. DOUCLAS, 
° DLETOWN 
with FINISH, MID - 
TRADE- AND EACH :.. N. 
MARK A and Sra st. Nor York 
A CROWN P Lake st., Chicago. 
{They give en- ERFECT ACTURERS OF 
tie Rar « urery FIT. PUMPS, 
y who Be sure to 
we n them get the 


Genuine. 

A NOVELTY.—Thomson's Patent Solid-fastening 
ped Corset. Steels. They are UNBREAKABLE 
their not mos dress. 


an 
Fox. sale by first-class erywhere. 
HOMSON, LANG 

Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. 8. 











“PEE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 31 AND 33 RosE STREET. 








oth 


CRAND, UPRIGHT, IT HERS, SQUARE 


oS 


ARE MATCHLESS 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








TRADE MARK. 


BRONCHINE, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs. Colds, aud 
Chronic Affections of the Threat. 


Ri Monfastivss Gy 
46 BEAVER STREET, New York. 


FOR SALE AT RETAIL BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read Certificate from Commodore Vanderbilt. 
NEw YORK, October 2lst, 1875, 
* Relief Manufacturing Co.:—I have much pleasure 
in wee a your remedy for Cow 
ine. I hav 


. it in m 
family, to m n, and consider it entitled ¢ nf 
public confidence. C. VANDERBILY’. 


Testimonials from Mo — gentiemen also 
in possession of the 
Hon. AB 





1. B JEROME, sq. _N. ¥.; JULIUS CATLIN, se. Esq. 





Is perfectly safe 
with any grade of 
oil. Wo shadow, 
no drip. Is ele- 
gantand universally 
admired, resembles 
a gas fixture. Lib- 
eral terms to the 
trade. Send for 
circulars. 


: FRED STONE & C0., 
3 Park Place, N. Y. 


¥F. & JOHN BARNES, Man- 

ufacturers of Barnes’s Pat- 
ent FOOT-ROWER M ACHINE: 
RY, 8CRO: SAWS. THES, 
of )BtackcBOl SAWS, re 

The only foot-power machinery 
eighout crank or dead centers. 
$1,500 to $2. per year made using 
these machines 


Send for Llustratea Catalogue. 
ROCKFORD, Wineepe County 


THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


Beres an STEEL soilt cut. Is Is unequaled Jor Jor 

handliag QUICKSA and 

500 feet” z. cn necessary. Send stamp vd L 
or 


STAR AUCER CO., 
303 South Canal! Strest, 






















bd Chicago, Hl. 
o MODEL PRESS 
— and do all your reg Printing. 





Price, $6 
BEST IN THE E WORLD 
For syne en 
pe two 8 


cent amps for & rofusely illus- 
trated 60 page Extaogse ont 
Price List, entitled, low to 


5.9, basen pay & 





ELECTRIC 
NEEDLE 
THREADER 


perfec caters ade. Used by the 3 
threaders m: J y 
nailed for 25 cts. Large discount to dealers. Agents nted. 
Mie 33 FG. co. 35 Sudbury Street, D, Mass. 


Senet compet Fe hed ad i bet Fee 





00 shine tne atarytime 
BAe at. AMER! Pia eu 
for amateurs ever 





cimen Booker t of sar) 





D's Sons, Boston, 





7 


$102$255%" bovcc oboe Be 











ee 
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